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Prafessor, TtoL t.K FiP Dr E. BeieeUj le^l niy studies iu 
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To Profeti.sor Dr phiU P. Tl:xex, t^^cjpenliaften. ivitli ivliom I 
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To Professor TeoL Dr K. B. Westmax, Upiiaala, aiul the 
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I. 


INTRODUCTION 


The great scholars of the nineteenth century revealed the 
Vedic literature to us Westerners. The main parts of the Veda 
were printed in critical editions and translated into European 
languages, and a great many books were written, explaining 
and interpreting them. By and by the picture of the civilization 
of Vedic India was established. As Veda throughout is a 
religious literature, we got the fullest picture of the religion. 

In the tw’entieth century the sensational excavations in the 
Indus valley have given a new impetus to the studies of the 
civilization of ancient India. Much has already been wTitten 
on these finds. From a survey of the archseological results 
hitherto obtained I quote:* “The Indus valley had in the third 
millenium a highly evolved urban civilization, building of 
brick, using an abundance of metal — one season’s w^ork at 
Chanhu-daro alone produced over 500 pieces of bronze (or cop¬ 
per) — equipped with a number of industries, and possessing 
a system of writing. The chronology of the civilization is 
luckily indicated by information from the west. Seals indubit¬ 
ably of Indus valley type and origin have been found in datable 
levels at Ur, Kish and Tell Asmar, and it is certain that they 
are of around 2750—2500 B. C. How long before that time and 
how long after we do not know. ... As Dr Mackay has pointed 
out, the results of the American excavation at Chanhu-daro, 


*• W. N. Brqwk, The beginnings of civilization in India, JAOS Suppl. 4 
(iaS9) p. S4 f. 



coupled ■\vith the reconn^iissances; of Mt. Majumdar^ shoiv that 
the Indus valley in early times had no less than four cultures, 
which can be put in relative relationship to one another. The 
earliest of tlio four is that which was first discovered at Amri 
and IS now hnown at ftomc fifteen sites. Above the Amri culture 
is that first discovered at llarappa, and best known from 
Harappa and Mohcnjo-daro, but fully represented at Ohanhu- 
daro and a great many other sites. It was the first of the four 
cultures fo be discovered, for a jiutuber of years was the only 
one known, and is still considered to he the charaeteristic dndus 
eiviliEation'. Above the Harappa culture is that first found at 
Jhukar, but moat fully revealed by the excavations at Chanhu- 
daro. The topmost of the four is that known at Jhaugur, otl^er- 
w'ifie only at ChanhU'daro.” 

For the study of the religion of ancient India the finds in 
MohenjOHiaro and Harappa afford most interesting material. It 
is a remarkable fact that these finds show many resemblances 
with later Hindu ism ► Figurines of a Mother Goddess have been 
found." A three-faced inau, seated in the position of a yogin 
and surrounded by animals, is supposed to be au early Siva^^ 
The large official bath and the many private bathrooms need 
not have any religious significance, but scholars* generally 
believe that they have, and the great importance of baths and 
purifications in Hinduism comes naturally to mind. As in 
Hinduism so in this aucieut culture gexual symbols play an 
important rdle.'* 

As to the relations between this culture and the Veda, 


* and the Indus civiliiation, cd. tty J, MAnKtiALi., I 

(1931) p. '40 If; Mode, Indifiche FrcthkuUuren p. In ff. 

.* MohEnja^iaro p. E®ffi CinasH, Siva, — his pne-Arj-aii orij^ins, ICS 
{l&S5-3a) p. 7G3ff. 

* MAR.<nACL in Mohfrnjo-dam p. "7r>; Mackav, The Indus civlbiatioii 
(llJSa) p. Iflif, 5&f, &>; Puft[, La civilisation cJe Mahen-Jo^dart? (IttSS) 

p. 111. 

* Mchcnjci.daro p. 5Sff. 
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scholars have very divergent opinions. Many scholars* deny 
every connection between these two civilizations, believing that 
the former was already extinguished when the Aryans entered 
India. As a matter of fact Vedic civilization is on essential 
points most dissimilar to that which has been excavated in the 
Indus valley. Thus e. g. the Indus culture had its centers in 
cities, while in the Veda we meet a country civilization with 
villages and cows as characteristics. 

Other scholars try to establish some kind of relationship. 
Wholly unbelievable is the idea of Sarup,’ that the Indus 
civilization represents a later period than RV of the cultural 
evolution in India. If there is any connection, it must be found 
the other way, in influence from the Indus culture on the Vedic 
one. The Aryans entered India probably at some time in the 
second millenium B. C.* No fixed dates have been obtained as 
yet But in the second millenium large Indo-European move¬ 
ments took place in Western Asia.* We find e. g. Indo-European 
rulers in Mitanni in the middle of the millenium. Of special 
interest are the finds in Boghaz-kOi, where gods with names 
similar to Vedic ones are mentioned in a treaty from about 
1400 B. C. Scholars differ, however, in their opinions as to 
whether these gods are the gods of the early Iranians,*® of the 

* E. g. Marshall in Mobenjo-daro p. 110 ff; Bloch, L*indo-ar}’cn (1084) 
p. 322. 

’ The Hgveda and Mohenjo-daro, IC 4 (1937—d8) p. 149 ff. 

* Pati, Is Indo-Aryan invasion a myth?, IHQ 4 (1928) p. 678 ff, and 
The Indo-Aryan invasion — a myth, IHQ 6 (1980) p. 613 ff, tries to 
vindicate that there has never been an Aiyan invasion. Against him, 
Thomas, The so-called Indo-Arj'an invasion, IHQ 6 (1930) p. 248 ff, and 
Vaidya, Indo-Aryan invasion of India — not a myth, ib. p. 253 ff, defend 
tho ordinarily accepted view. 

* CiiiLDE, The Aryans (1926) p. 16 ff; Schmokfj., Die ersten Arier (1988) 
p. 20 ff; HroznV, Die ftltcste Ocschichte Vonlorasiens (1940) p. 113 f. 

E. Meykb, Das erste Auftreten der Arier in der Gcschichle, Si(z.bcr. 
d. KOn. Preuss. Ak. d. Wis. 1908 p. 14 ff; Oldr.sbero, On tho antiquity of 
Vedic culture, JRAS 1909 p. 105)3 ff; cf Keith, The early history of the 
Indo-Iranians, Com. essaj^ presented to R. G. Bhandarkar (1917) p. 88 ff. 
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Vedic Indians,” or of the undivided Aryans,” and the finds 
have not helped us towards any fixed dates of the Aryan 
invasion into India.” 

Did the Aryan invaders meet the Indus civilization or some¬ 
thing like it in India? To this important question we cannot 
give any definite answer as yet, neither yes nor no. It does 
not seem improbable, however, that the Indus civilization had 
a larger extension both in place and time than the excavations 
have hitherto revealed. In an archaeological report from 1936” 
we read: “One of the main desiderata in Indian archaeology is 
the systematic exploration of the mounds in the upper Gangetic 
basin with a view to trace the extension of the ancient culture 
at present mostly confined to the Indus Valley. A beginning 
was made this year in this direction by Dr. K. A. A. Ansari, 
who visited some sites in the Dchra Dun, Bijnor and Saharan- 
pur Districts of the United Provinces. Most of these appear 
to be of the late historical periods, but there is no doubt that 
the lower levels of some of the mounds will yield relics of an 
earlier period.” 

It seems wise not to leave out the possibility of influences 
from an Indian culture like that found in the Indus valley on 
the civilization of the Veda. The possibility of non-Aryan 
influences on Vedic culture has been considered even before 
the Indus excavations,” but we have now obtained a somewhat 


“ Jacobi, On the antiquity of Vedic culture, JRAS 1909 p. 7^1 ff; 
Kokow, The Ar}'an gods of the Hitani people (1991) p. 8ff. 

" Giles, The Aryans, CHI 1 p. 72 f; Pobzio, Kteinaaiatisch-indische 
Beziehungen, ZII 5 (1927) p. 265 ff. 

“ Notwitliatanding the contrar>’ assertions by Hcsino, Die Inder von 
Boghat-kOi, Prace lingwistycznc ofiarowano J. Baudouinowi de Cour¬ 
tenay (1921) p. 161 f. 

AIA 1986 (1988) p. 2. Cf AIA 1986 (1937) p. 1. 

^ See oepccially G. W. Brown, The sources of Indian philosophical 
ideas, Studios in honor of M. Bloomfield (1960) p. 75 ff; Slater, The 
Dravidian element in Indian culture (1924) passim. Accepting Marshall’s 
opinion of the non-existing relations between the Indus culture and Voda, 
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better foundation for such hypotheses than the previous scholars 
who could only construct from later facts. Seeing the high 
standard of pre-Vedic India we cannot any longer speak of 
civilized Aryans conquering barbarian aborigines.’* The Aryans 
may better be characterized as warring, “highly gifted and 
imaginative barbarians'*,” giving a fresh start to Indian cul¬ 
ture. Among scholars who in this w'ay regard Vedic culture 
as a beginning syncretism of pre-Aryan and Aryan elements 
may be mentioned Chatterji,” Hutton,” Sur,*® Przyluski ” and 
Semper.” 

Among the Vedic texts, RV is least affected by this syn¬ 
cretism. The question of the antiquity of RV has been much 
discussed. Moller” supposed a “Chandas period” about 1200— 
1000 B. C. in which the hymns were composed and a “Mantra 
period” 1000—800, in which they were collected into a Samhita, 
although admitting that these dates were most hypothetical.” 
By means of astronomical observations Jacobi” and Tilak” 

OfiosE, Indo-Aryan literature (1934) passim, sees Vedic culture as a 
synthesia of Wcatem Aryan and Eastern non-Aryan elements. 

This was the general view before the Indus excavations. See c. g. 
Hassov-Ocrsel, Esquisse d’unc histoire do la philosophie indienne (1926) 

p. 16. 

” CHATTeRii, The foundations of civilisation in India, Tijdschrift v. h. 
Ron. Bat Gen. v. Kunsten en Wetenschappen 68 (1929) p. 70. 

Op. cit p. 65 ff. 

” In: Census of India 1931 LI (1933) p. 366, 388, 457ff. 

*• Pre-Aryan elements in Indian culture, IHQ 10 (1984) p. 14 ff. 

“ The three factors of Vedic culture, IC 1 (1984-^) p. 875 ff. 

** Das Alter dcr Induskultur-Siedelung In Mohenjo-Daro, OLZ 41 
(1968) col. 278 ff. 

** See e. g. A history of ancient Sanskrit literature (1859) p. 70, 572. 

** Lecture on the Vedas (1865) in Selected essays II (1881) p. l!^. 

” Ober daa Alter dcs Rig-Veda, Festgruss an R. v. Ro^ (1898) p. 68 ff, 
Der vedische Kalender und das Alter des Veda, ZDMG 49 (1895) p. 218 ff, 
Nochmals (Iber das Alter dcs Veda, ZDMG 50 (1896) p. 60 ff. 

** The Orion or Researches into the antiquity of the Vedas (1899), not 
accessible. Ct The Arctic home in the Vedas (1906) by the same author. 
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tried to reach mtiro solid foiindations for the fixing of dates. 
Tl^e former believed to find facts in the hymns pointing to 
dates between 45t)[) and 9500 B.C., the latter spoke of still 
earlier dates. The majorltj' of scholars have not accepted their 
arguments^" and as Wosr has reniarkcd,” their observations 
are not valid for more than single stanzas or lines. Even if* 
as many scholars maintain^*' RY contains hymns and reminis¬ 
cences from Aryan life outside India^ it is generally assumed, 
certainly by right, that RV must be regarded as an Indian 
work*^“ Consequently, the main parts of it are not older than 
the Aryan invasion.'^ Evidently its hymns are of very varying 
ages. Attempts have been made to fix a relative chronology 
by means of statistical methods,*^ but it seems improbable that 
such methods should yield definite results^ 

The treatises of the religion reflected in the hymns of HV 
have dealt mainly with mythology. To the great pioneering 
scholars Roth ** and JJOlleb,'^ the hymns of RY were childish, 
simple songs of shepherds, worshipping tl^e eky, the sun, and 
other natural phenOincDa as their gods. This interpretation of 


" Sec Q. the criticism by OLi>EKp£fte, Der vedische K&leoder vrtd daa 
Alter des Vedi, ZDM<3 48 (18^1 p. 62&fff and Nech ainmal der vedische 
Kalender nnd dia Alter dee Yeda, ZDJfO 40 (18951 p. 4^0 «■ 

™ Ober dftS Alter des Pgveda, W2KM S4 {I9S7) p. 185 f. 

"In rather fantaadcjil ways Bms'NHOFEft, Urgeschichte der Arier I—III 
(IflSa) and Aristhe fjjseit pa$eim; Tilak, The Arctic home, paasim. 

Further Billeekandt, A ns Alt' uod Keuindien {IfiSS] p, 4fl; Wosr op, cit. 
p. 187 ff; Crattebji op. ciL p+ 7E, 

" Eagerly ^'indicated in e.g. PiecflEL-ftELOjfEK, VcdEeche Sttxdten I 
(1880) p. XXII ff; Vtffiesciv, SjicIedyrkolEe og Natundyrkelso (1397) p, 67f(. 

Quito lantaePca] dates for tie hymne of RV are proposed in Dae, 
Pgvedic culture (19SC) p. 1 ff. Rgvedic India (1021) by tlio same author 
hat not been acceaaible, 

” Askold, Yedic metre (1805); Wckt, Stilgeachichte und Chrodolofic 
dw Rp^'fida (19S6); Poccha, SchEchtung dea Rgveda, Arch. Or. IS (IJMS) 
p. 103 ff, 3S5ff. 

“ Die h&cbateu GOttor der arijclien VCDcer, ZDMG fi (1353^) p, 67 ff. 

** Lectures od the origin and growth of teElgioa (1873), not accessiblo. 
Swed, tranal,: Religionent urspmng och utveokling (18^) p, 172 ff. 
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the Vedic gods as natural phenomena has old traditions in 
Indian scholarship. In the same way, Indian commentators, 
whose authority as interpreters of RV Roth on the whole 
despised,” see the sun, the moon, the thunderstorm, etc., as the 
essences of the gods of RV.” Kuum ” treated the Vedic gods 
in the same way, and ho and his followers excelled in com¬ 
parative mythological studies, meaning to find a common 
Aryan religion of nature worship as the basis of Indian, Iranian, 
Greek, Roman, and German religion. 

There could be no doubt that Agni is the fire, Siirya the sun, 
etc. But for many gods the case is not so simple. Various 
natural phenomena were ascribed to Vanina, Indra and other 
gods, and the theory of a simple nature worship could not 
stand closer investigation. Ludwig” maintained that the religion 
of the Vedic ^is had already passed the stage of a worship 
of natural phenomena and he compared it with Hebrew religion. 
A greater influence obtained the reaction of Bergaione. He 
saw'* that RV was not at all childish and simple but had a 
most complex character, and be stated that it was impossible 
not to take account of its liturgical function. Yet he did not 
want to abandon the traditional interpretation of the gods as 
representing natural phenomena. So he drew the conclusion 
that the sacrifice was an “imitation de certains ph^nom^nes 


” PW I p. IV f. The opinions on the value of Indian tradition, in the 
first place tho commentaries of SXya^'A, for modem Vedic interpretation, 
have been most divergent. See e. g. Pischel-Geldver op. cit. I p. Ill ft; 
Reqkaud, Le Rig-vdda (169£) p. 1 ff; Griffith, The hymns of the Rigveda 
2nd ed. I (1896) p. IX ff. Sore.vse.v, Til SpOrgsm&Iet om Iditya’eme, 
Featskrift t V. Thoraaen (18W) p. 840, expresses the opinion held by the 
majority of the scholars, when saying Umt Saya^'a is not a keen philo¬ 
logist, but a fairly respectable theologian. 

” The classical Indian division of the gods knows three classoe: the 
gods of the sky, those of the air, and those of the earth. Cf AY X. 9.12 
and Keith, Indian mythology, Mythology of all races 6 (1917) p. 15. 

” Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des GOttertranks (1869) passim. 

“ Der Rigveda III (1878) p. 262 f. 

•• La reUgion vtidique I—III (1878—83) passim. 
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Les J'ites sont la reproduction r^eiic sur la tene 
des actes qui E’accomplissEnt duns le The hymiie belong 

to tlio liturgy, and tlie liturgy is necessary for upholding the 
course of nature. Beroaioke: constructed a most learned system 
of masculine and feminine natural phenomena^ having their 
counterparts in the sacrifice. 

This system has not been accepted by later scholars, but the 
view of the RVhymns as complex: liturgical hymns has proved 
m indisputable truth. It now became an important task to 
weigh against one another the liturgical and the naturalistic 
factors* Bakte spoke of the preeminently sacerdotal character 
of the hymns, mainly clinging to the traditional interpretation, 
however* Reonaud brought the liturgical points of view to 
absurd extremes. Yodskov*® saw in EV a fight between a wor¬ 
ship centered around man and his soul and a worship centered 
around natural phenomena. The former religion stresses the 
importance of the sacrifice, and its gods are Agni and! Soma, 
just being fire and soma juice, and not any celestial pheno¬ 
mena. On this point Yodskov was in opposition to BERUAiflUE. 
This sacrificial religion becomes victorious, and domlnatos tbe 
following religious evolution in India* The worship of nature 
is forced back, and HV is full of nature gods^ who gradually 
lose their importance. 

The results of the researches in the religion of EY of the 
nineteenth century vrere masterly collected by Oloewserg.** His 

« Op. cit* I p. VIII f. 

“ Lee religions dft I'lndc (191^—SI), Oeuvres do Auguste Biiith I 
(tW4) p. 1. 

“ RiGMAiiaj op, c!t. Some examples may bci given of tii^ aheurd. intcr- 
pretationB: p* 1^4ff — ^‘libation"; p. I6I ff pri^ivl—^‘l& libation 

en (luat qufr coulante et non enflammfe"; p. Ifioff j-ia = “la, liWiou en 
taut que mist in mouveinGnt, 0Qu]4c'^ 

** Voiwtiiov op. cit. p, 13, and patfitm* 

“ Die Religion des Vedi (ISiH)* Two other works of the same col* 
Iccting type appeared, about the aamc time; BAnpYf Die vediacb-brahtna- 
nierhe l^afiode (IBSfl); HoraiNa, The religions of India (1895). 


+ 
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own contribution was mainly his use of comparative ethnology 
for the understanding of the primitive background/' 

In this century the discussions on the religion of RV have 
continued mainly along the old lines but also other methods of 
interpretation have been tried. Bloomfield especially has stressed 
the liturgical character of the hymns/* speaking, however, 
also a great deal about nature worship. Deshmukh writes that 
RV “represents a comparatively exalted form of a purer faith 
based on nature worship” and speaks of an evolution from a 
lofty nature worship to a hieratic religion centered around the 
sacrifice.** A reaction against the naturalistic interpretation is 
demonstrated by e. g. GojrrERT,** Hocart and Otto.*® Hocart ** 
vindicates that the ritualistic interpretation in the Brahmanas 
is to be preferred to the modem naturalistic one, and finishes 
his dealing with India by saying:'* “All we can at present 
suggest as regards India is that the gods in their earliest forms 
are concepts or ideas somewhat like the ideas of Plato, only 
studied from the purely practical point of view of agriculture, 
not for the more abstract purpose of exploring the foundations 
of human knowledge.” As Beroaione so Masso.v-Oursel tries 
to unite the naturalistic and ritualistic points of view: “Ex4g6se 

“ Cf Oldenberq, Au8 Indien und Iran (1899) p. 55 ft and Vedaforschung 
(1905) p. 68. 

“ The religion of the Veda (1906) p. 63 ff and pa»im. Cf earlier by 
the same author: Contributions to the interpretation of the Veda I, JAQS 
15 (1891) p. 144 f. 

The origin and development of religion (1983) p. 196, Cf p. 288, 
317, etc. 

Two other general treatises dealing with the religion of RV in the 
ordinary way may be mentioned: Griswold, The religion of the Rigveda 
(1923); Kefth, Thie religion and plulosophy of the Veda and Upaniahade 
(1935). 

Der arische WeltkOnig (1933) e. g. p. 38 f. 

Das GefQhl dee Oberwcitlichen (19^) p. 135 ff. 

" Kingship (1927) p. 207 ff. 

•• P. 280. 

“ Linde antique (1933) p. 147. 




naturaliste d^antsn, ritnaliste plus r^ccnte en Europe, 

maifi dassique dans le Bralimaui&me indigfene, pourratent s mter- 
protUT plus profondSment comme aspects sct^tnatis^s d'une r^a- 
Vitjh unique”. BaiitJETT'’* Las tried an euhemeristic loetLod ex- 
plaiumg e.g. Indra as an ancient deified king. To Konow, the 
Vedic god a are powers, potencies, at work in nature as w^ell as 
in human relations.*® Varuna, whom 1 shall deal with more 
below in chapter HI, has by SonERBLOK” been intetpreted as 
formed after the model of man without any connections with 
natural phenomena. This idea — represented also by e.g. 
Guntert" — is combinjod by Hetuakn'^* aa “microcosmical with 
the nature interpretation as “macrocosmical”, and the combina¬ 
tion of these tw^o views is regarded as a typically Indian trait."* 

The connections between BV and AY are close.”* Many 
hymns appear in both collections. Yet the main character of 
the Samhitas differs, BV has a stamp of official solcmness, and, 


w Hindu godBr and hcroea (taSS) p. 31 ff. His view is accepted by 
Ch^rj'ektibr e, ff. in Indra, KO (19611 p. ISrr, 

" Die Inder, LehThuch der Religions^eschichte begrQQiet von Chan- 
tepie de la Saussaye, 4. Aufl, II (19£&) p. £lj S4. 

“ Qudistrona uppkomai (l&li] p. 16411. Germ, tranal.: Das Werden 
de& Gottesglaubens [1916) p. 172 ff. 

” GnKTnHT op. clt. p. ^ffj ssp. p. 117, 

“ Situdiec sur £igeiiiut ludischcn Deakens (1990) p. SS ff. 

« For Ibo study of RV I have had j[00d uso of the handy trafistation 
hy Gkiffith, The hymns of tbs Rlgv^da^ 2nd ed, (1896-^97), I have 
also coaeulted the following German tranfiUtiona: Ghasshask, Eig-Veda 
[ 19 ( 70 ^ 7 Y)j the whole KV; HiLLEBEAVCfT, Licder dw Bgvftda (1913), 
eelected hymnB; GfiinuEB, Der Bigreda (192^), wajcdalaft 1—IV. AH my 
quotations from Vedic teite are direcGy translated from lh& original 
(for editions sea Blbliogiaphy). Ae a nil® I have not stated whoa my 
interprotationa differ from the tranalations coiMuited. 

The SHtnaveda BaihhiU need not be especially dealt with in the 
pteftcnt tUidy. The majority of Ita atanaafi are found in RV, and the 
Jew new oncft (traaalated in Lupwlo, Dor Rigvoda III p. 410 ff) do not 
give any new aspect to our subject. 
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on the whole, its hymns have liturgically their place in the 
great sacrificies.** AV consists mainly of charms and spells 
used to drive away disease and other evils in private life. The 
popular religion that it shows us may most probably be a 
mixture of Aryan and pre-Aryan beliefs. Ghose** tries to 
vindicate that AV is the first, unwritten SamhitS, intended for 
the use of Aryan Brahmans in the non-Aryan Vratya-country, 
but his constructions are very loosely founded. Oldenbero®* 
makes a sharp distinction between the existing AV and its 
content The content has a primitive magical character and is 
older than RV, whereas the book is decidedly younger. 
Deshmukh** protests against this view, claiming a spiritual 
evolution from RV, which according to him is free from all 
magic, to the magical AV. Scheruak has treated the philo¬ 
sophical hymns of AV together with those of RV, and asserts 
(p. 92 f) that they have been composed in the same period as 
the early Upanii^ads. That AV cannot belong to a special period 
in the religious evolution has been clearly stated especially by 
Bloomfield,®* whose reaction against the too simply made divi¬ 
sions between various periods of Vedic religion ought to have 
been more widely followed than has been the case: **To mass 
the testimony of the AV at any one point, to speak, except for 
occasional convenience, of the period of the AV, seems an even 


** By right RV is called “a hymnbook for use at the hieratic ritual 
services” in Edoertok, The Upanisade: what do they seek and why?, 
JAOS 49 (1929) p. 107. Cf Ardersen, Livet efter DOden (1915) p. 14. 

•• Indo-Aryan literature p. 04, 115 f. 

“ Die ReUgion des Veda, 2. AufL (1917) p. 16. 

•* De&bmuko op. cit. p. 57 ff. 

•• Philoaophiscbe Hymnen aos der Rig- und Atharva-veda-aanhiti 
(1887). On the philosophical texte of AV cf also Edoebtok, The philoso¬ 
phical material of the AtharvaVeda, Studies in honor of M. Bloomfield 
(1990) p. 117 ff. 

•• The Atharvaveda (1899) p. 4. Cf Barth, Oeuvres I p. 41. Contrary 
opinion e. g. in Arrold, The IbgVeda and AtharvaVeda, JAOS 22 (1901) 
p. 809 ff. 
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more pernicious error than 1he bundling together of the facts 
of the so-called "Rigvodic’ period into one package, separate 
from all the rest of the early Brahmanic aiiti(]uity".'^ 

RV and AV are more easy of accoEs than YV^ the liturgical 
formulas of which have mostly repelled scholars from close in- 
vestigatioo. Many RV-stan^iae return in these texts and are 
applied in a way that shows their secondary use, but on the 
other hand many formulas are very possibly as old as many 
RY-hymns. We cannot speak of any large cleft between the 
religion of RV and that of YV, as on& of the foremost scholars, 
ScHROBDER, does when writing:** “Der Geiat, dor diese ganze 
weitschichtige Literatur der Yajurveden und der daran sich 
schlieEsenden Brahman a^s beherrscht, ist so grundversehieden 
von demjenigen, der uns in so vielen Hyranen des Rigveda 
erfrischt und erhebt, dass wir bald zu der Erkenotnis gelangeu: 
Hier hat eine ganz neue Epoebe des geistigen und soeialen 
Lebens Plata gegriffen, die Art des Empfindens und Denkens 
ist in ihrem innersten Kerns eine anderc geworden* Eine 
sebwtile, dumpfe Luft weht uns aus diesen prieaterlichen Wer- 
ken entgegen; verschwunden ist der frische Hauch der iiber das 
Land der funf Strdme dahinaog,” As we have seen, the opinion 
of the Eimple freshness of RV has become much modified. So 
Oldenbeho cannot make the cleft so large, and he stresses that 
'‘fdr die Zeit des Rgvoda stelleo ausdrucklicho Zeugniase die 
ExistsDz von Yajussprilchen fest”,” Yet ‘^im ganseu kommt 
cben in dicBen Sprilcheii eine verglichen mit der Blliteaeit des 
vediflchen Gfitterglaubens offenbar jungeren Denkweise zu 
WortP^ 


** For tbe quotation from AV I have mostly accept^ the traDelfl^Jous 
ID WarnfET AV. 

“ IndEens Literatur und Cultur {XS87} p, 

** Die Rcli^on de# Veda, 2. Aufl. p. 14. 

™ lb. p. 15. — In lie present study 1 have mostly used the Sambiti 
of tha White Yajurveda, VS, tranfilated by Qruttth, The texts of the 
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Like ScHROEDER in the quotation above, so most scholars 
treat YV together with the Brahmanas. Weber has been a 
pioneer in these studies.^* Moller” ascribes the Brahmana 
period to 800—600 B. C., but later scholars are inclined to more 
resaoto dates/* Huxebrakot, until now the best authority on 
Vedic rituals,” speaks of 1200—1000 as a more probable date/* 
With YV the BrShmanas have shared the contempt of Western 
scholars. Hopkins’* usee such words as ‘foolish’, ‘trash’, ‘con¬ 
fused jumble’, when writing of them. Consequently they have 
been very superficially dealt with in the general works on 
Vedic religion, and there are not many treatises entirely devoted 
to them. Levi wrote La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmanas 
(1898) and quoted many parallel texts from various Brahmanas, 
thus showing that the contents of them are mainly identical. 
In Die Weltanschauung der Brahmana-Texte (1919) Oldenberg 
tried to describe the curious way of thinking that dominates 
in the Brahmana age. His treatise does not deal much with the 
religious questions. 

Nowadays the scholars of comparative religion are more in¬ 
terested in liturgy than earlier generations. A proof of this is 
Buscharot, Vrtra (1946), describing the fight between Indra and 
Vrtra as a ritual fight taking place in the Soma sacrifice. 
Buscrardt stresses that often the content of the Brahmanas 
seems to be as ancient as the oldest parts of RV, even though 
the Brahmanas as complete works are younger (p. 8). As he 

White YajuTveda (1809). For the study of the Black Yajurveda I have 
consulted Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School (1914). 

” See especially lodische Studien, ed. by him ISSOff. 

” A history of ancient Sanskrit literature p. 445. 

^ Some keep to the dates of Molleb, e.g. Keitu, The age of the 
Rigveda, CHI 1 (1922) p. 112 f. 

See especially his Ritual-litteratur (1897). 

^ Die Anschauungen Qber daa Alter des Bgveda, ZDMG 81 (1987) 
p. 78. 

The religions of India (1896) p. 176 ff. Cf Mcllkr op. cii. p. 388. 
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e:!icl\i£ively with the rSle played by Vrtra in the Soma- 
Eacrifice, hia work has only a restricted importance.^' 

The Aranyakas and Upanisad& are often nothing but con- 
eluding parts of the Brahmanas, but they are usually treated 
aparf^ which is certainly justified. Of them the Upajii&ads have 
the greater interest, the Arapyakas having the charaetcr cither 
of Brahmana or Upanisad. The Western interpretations of the 
Upanisads have mainly followed the eoimnentaries of SAMttAjtA, 
but it must be borne in mind that other Indian philosophers 
have been able to find support for differing philosophical 
systems in the same texts. Often evidently Samkara finds 
more of hia ow'n Eyetem in the Upaniaads than these permit. 
The fact is that the Upanisada do not contain a fiiCd system 
but are full of eontradictojy statements. By these 

contradictions are regarded as aberrations from the essential 
system, but this opinion has been rejected by the majority of 
scholars.^" In contrast to the previous English translator 
(jouaH,®° who likewise clings very closely to SAstKAiu, DEUSseM 
values the Upaniaads immensely. He ^ finds in them the same 
ideas as in the West have been advanced by his revered 
teachers, Kaht and ScHorE^HAUEH.** Even on this matter his 

” Also the Ktudy of the Br^hmaoias I have mainly kept to the 
White yajurvedA, and I have had much help freun the translation by 
Eooelwo, Tb^ ^tapaths^BrUbmana (1682—19^). 

AGP L 2 (139®) p. 353 and passim, 

™ E.j. EdoeittoHj Sources of the fikisofy of the Upani^s, JAOS 36 
p. 197 ff; TUIES, De ffildste Upaniahader I (ia21) p. XVn f; 
DAisoorTA, A hiBtory of Indian philosophy I {JflSfi) p. 41 f; RADHAaRtSHtfAUf 
Indian phlJocophy I 2iid ed. (ISfi®) p. mtt 

“ The philoeophy of the Gpanishads {1682). 

“ AGP 1. 2 p. 3®, 

" The w'oriJs of ScROfENHAtrER on tbs Oupnekhat of ate well 

known: “Eb iac die belohnondesta and erhebendeste Lektlire, die (den 
Urtaxt auv^enommeD.) anf dor Welt nadglich bt: Bio ist dor Tresi: meinea 
Lebens geweecn und wird der raeiaea Sterheas aein,^ Parerga und 
Paralipomena 11 § 184, Sflmtiichc Werko VI (193®) p. 422. 
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views have on the whole been rejected. Other scholars"* have 
found that the Upani^ads must not be understood apart from 
Vedic religion and sacrifice. Especially Heijiann has been eager 
to show that the Indian way of thinking is in no way com¬ 
parable to that of the West, in her reaction going further than 
most other scholars. 

As to chronological questions, MOller does not believe that 
there existed a “period of the Upani^ads” in the evolution of 
Vedic religion, letting the “Brahmana period”, 800—600 B. C., 
be succeeded by the “Siltra period”, 600—200 B. C.** Deussen *• 
tries to give a relative chronology which has been on the whole 
accepted. Evidently the texts have various ages, and not only 
the texts as such, but even the minor parts of them, which may 
have existed as loose memorial verses or tracts long before they 
were collected into Upanisads." The oldest Upanisads, e. g. 
Brh., are inseparable from the Brahmapas. The younger ones 
are free philosophical tracts, for which “Upanisad” has become 
a general term. Thus we have got a great number of Upanisads 
of varying character. Muktikll-upanisad mentions 108 of them,** 
Deussek ** has translated 60, but as the really canonical Upani- 

** £. g. Oldekbeko, Die Lehre der UpaniBhaden. (1915) p. 15; Hille- 
BRAVDT, Au& BrShmaoas und Upanisaden (1921) p. 1 ff; Tu:ce.\' op. cit I 
p. XII ff. 

** Heimakn op. cit. paaeim. Cf her review of Sekart, Brhad-Iraoyaka- 
upani»ad (1934), JRAS 19S7 p. 501 ff. 

** A history of ancient Sanskrit literature p. 244. 

"• AGP 1.2 p. 22 ff. 

Belvalkar-Ranade, Histor}' of Indian philosophy 11 (1927) p. 90 ff, 
goes very far in the attempts to make a relative chronolog}' even for 
the small parts of which the Upanisads consist. 

** See Deussek, Sechzig Upaniahad’s (1897) p. 532 f. The number 106 
retumB often in India as a holy number. The rosary of the Vai^avas 
has 106 beads, see Mokier-Willlaks, Br&hmaoism and HindQiam (1887) 
p. 117. In the legends on Buddha wc hear of 108 Brahmans, see Tuxek, 
Buddha (1928) p. 51. 

** Deussek op. cit. 




sjids« we neet) not fount Jiiore flmn the 13* translated^by Huiip/®: 
Brb,* Chand*, Taitt.* Ait.^ Kaus*, Kena^ Katha* iSa, 3Iund., 
PraSna, Idandukya* yvet.j Maitii- Among these especially the 
two )aet ones show many resemblances with Siirbkhya and 
Buddhism/^ Maitri is certainly later than Buddha,"^ and scholars 
generally hold this to be the case with Svet, too.^ 

^VTien the Upanisads have been regarded as a philosophical 
reaction against priestly Brahmanisiii) it has been natural to 
believe that they represent a kind of laymen’s refvolution. This 
view, set forth by D£iJSSEti“* and Gaebe^'^ and accepted by 
others**' is supported by the fact that in the Gpanisads the 
Ksatriyas often appear cleverer than the Brahmans. But it has 
been rejected by the majority of scholarsThe Upanisads are 
too closely knit to the Brabmanas to permit any talk of revolu¬ 
tion^ All their important ideas have developed out of the 
Brahmanas* where their roots can be seen* The whole Veda is 
evidently Brahmanical, composed and handed down by Brah¬ 
mans. The fact that laymen play such an important r61e in the 


"■The thirteen prlqcipAl Upajij?]iads (19S1 )h 

Od tbe relAtionB between Katta and Buddhism eee e.g'. OL&ESBSsa, 
Buddha* B.—9* Aufl (19$ I) Pn ff; ClfAR^£^TLES, K^thaka Upani^d, 
FA S7 (192S] p. £0?; GLASeKAPS* Buddhism in Che Kathska Upanis^A 
NIA 1 p, ISSff. 

" Weber, Ah. Varl. tlber indische Literatnrgeschichte (ISC®), S. AufI, 
(lazfi) p, lOeff; MacDokhJhj a b[Btory q£ Sanskrit Kteriture (1900) p. 
2SO; OLtESBERO^ Die Lchre der Upanisbadcq p. 

** Olofhberc? tU. p. 273; Eauscetilo, Die Svetafivatara-Upanipad 
aeS7).p. 7flf, 

« AGP 1.3 p. 17 ff. 

“ lur iodischeu Kidturfwchidite (IMS) p. 3ff. 

** E, g, GftOSflScE* Indiate myetiEtere (19SI5) p. 60 ff, 

Eh g. Oltramare, L'historie des iddea th^Psophiques I (1906) p. G4 ff; 
OiJ>£KS£RO op.cit, p^ 166 ff; Eweutow, Souncee of the fhosoFy of the 
Upani^ade, JAOS S6 (1917) p. 2112; Tuaew* De auldste Upaniabadcr I p. 
Xri; La Vallse-Pcuissoj, IndO'Cttrop^DS (1^) p. S71J; SteaubSi Indisohe 
PhdOBOpbie (IfiSS) p, 43 f; BELVAtKAR-llAKADE op. cit. p* 137; A, Geioeb, 
Di& iudO'adsche GegellBchaftEntdnting (1935) p, 74 ff. 
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Upanisads shows that the boundaries between the classes were 
not in all respects insurpassable. 

The Upanisads are the Vedanta, the end of the Veda. With 
them the real &ruti ends.** For the study of Vedic religion also 
the Sutras, belonging to smrti^ are of importance. In this study 
I shall hardly refer to them, however, being mainly concerned 
only with the real “Veda”. As to the age of the Sutras, this 
is as difficult to decide as is that of other ancient Indian texts. 
Moller dated the »SQtra period* about 600—^200 B. C.** We 
may take for granted, however, that many of the rules for the 
sacrifice and for the social life were valid long before they 
were collected into the existent Sutras. 

This short review of Vedic research, from the days of Roth 
and Moller until now, might have shown that the main interest 
of the scholars has been concentrated on the question of the 
historical development of the Vedic ideas.^ They have tried 
to divide the Vedic age into different periods, answering to the 
different Vedic texts: aRgvedic period, a Br^mana period, etc. 
Sometimes warning voices have been raised against this method, 
but on the whole it has dominated the research. Thus has been 
gained a view' of the religious evolution in ancient India, har¬ 
monizing with the scheme of modem dogmatical evolutionism. 
Comparative ethnology has furnished the idea of the primitive 
beginnings, of which traces are found especially in AV. Then 
a time of worship of the powers of nature is supposed to have 
followed: the “Rgvedic age”. After the priestly aberrations of 
the Brahmanas, the philosophical religion of the Upani^ads 
develops. The philosopher succeeds the priest* 


•• Of WiNTEBKiTZ, Gescfaich^e der indUcben Litteratur I (1908) p. 60. 
•• See above p. 16. 

^ A contrary opinion haa HCsiko, who in Die Inder von Boghaz-kOi 
p. 152, accuses the Indianlsta of having too small an interest in history. 

* For typical expressions of this view of Vedic religion see e. g. 
OLoasBERQ, Aus Indien und Inn (1809) p. 50 ff, and Die L^ire der 
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In mnny k infl s of rcscSrifch the re is nowadays lenetion 
against the too simple solutions of evolutionism.’ So the time 
has come to shake its hold even of \edie research. There haa^ 
of oouraCj been a development of ideas in the Yedie a^e* but 
it has not followed the Bimple course that is indicated by the 
various Vedic books or by the evolutionistic scheme. Tlie 
different parts of the Veda are chronologically mixed with one 
another* The division between them is not mainly chronological 
but systematical: RV is the book of official hymns, AV contains 
texts belonging to private riteSj YV contain formulas for the 
official ritual, the Brahmanas are priestly cx>mmentaries to 
these ritualSj the Upanisads are treatises intended for medita¬ 
tion, treating the sacrifice allegorically or completely abandon¬ 
ing it. 

In order to get rid of the grip on Vedic research, held by 
dogmatical evolutionism, it seems useful, hovrever, to treat 
the Vedic religion also from other aspects than that of the 
historical development of its ideas. In this book I shall fry 
to deal with the Vedic religion as a structural wbole*^ As the 
framework of this structure 1 regard the system of various 
stages of life, asrotms. In its fully developed form,“ which 
is not described in the proper Veda, this system prescribes 
that an orthodox Brahman life shall be divided into four staged, 
the names of which vary in different texts. After his second birth 
the young Brahman enters his diaciplehood, bmhtnacarya. 
Having learnt his Veda as a brahnwi^nn^ he becomes a house¬ 
holder, grJmstha. As such a one ha shall fulfill his social duties, 
in first rank marry, beget eons and perform the sacrifices with 


UpanlshadeQ p. ISO; iTAcHoNSLL, A history of Sabskiit literature (1900) 
p. 5&ff, and VedEt religion, ERE 12 (1931) p. 6011 

* Cf WiDEMGREtfj BvoIutEodiSRi and the problem of the origin of 
religion, Etbnos 10 (1945} p. 67 ft. 

* DtSHULfSH Op, tit. p, fiS means that auch a behaviour is a great error. 

* Het w[th in the minor Upanfsads, e*g- Jsbala 4, in the Dharmasiitras, 
Crg. Gautama IIL £, Vaei^tba Vll. 1-^, etc. 
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which the SamhitHs and Brahmanas deal. After these two 
stages comes that of vanaprastha, forest-dweller, and finally 
that of pativrajaka^ wanderer.* Other names for the Brahman 
in the last of these stages are e. g. samnyasiTiy ascetic, and 
bhik^, beggar. The two last stages are not clearly differen¬ 
tiated in the texts.^ The stage of a forest-dweller may be 
regarded as a transition from the life of a householder to that 
of a hermit who abandons all worldly desires and interests, 
spending his time not with the fulfilling of familiar and sacri¬ 
ficial duties but with meditations and discussions of high 
spiritual topics. 

This division of life must be the result of orthodox Brahma- 
nical systematization.* To what extent it is intended to be 
a rule also for others than Brahmans is not altogether clear.* 
Even among the Brahmans themselves it was certainly mainly 
a theory, practised in its completeness only by a minority. But 
as a framework of the religious ideas it has been of immense 
importance during the whole history of India,** and it colours 
Hinduism even to-dayIt seems justifiable to regard it as a 
Brahmanical attempt to unite the interests of the social and 
ritual life with those of the meditative one. The origins of the 

* So the stages are called by Vasistha. 

’ See e. g. Gautama, lll.d with the commentary of Haradatta, trans¬ 
lated in BOhlcr, The sacred laws of the Aryas I (1879) p. 190. Davids, 
Dialogues of the Buddha (1899) p. 218 f, means that the difference be¬ 
tween the two stages consists in the fact that the forest-dweller practises 
austerities, tapas, while the wanderer does not Cf further Deussen. Adrama, 
ERE 2 (1909) p. 180, and, for similar circumstances related in the J&tahas, 
Pick, Die sociale Oliederung im nordOstlichen Indien zu Buddha’s ZMt 
(1897) p. 126 f. 

* &HROEOER Op. cit. p. 205 f; Hardy op. cit. p. 212, etc. 

* Df e. g. ScHROEDER op. cit p. 201 ff; DEr.<u£N op. cit p. 128 f. 

** Cf e.g. A. Geioer op. cit p. 194 ff. 

“ Sec e.g. Raduaerisunak, Eastern religions and Western thought 
(1989) p. 878 ff. 



latter have hccn m\xch discussedAlso tbo pa&sii;ility of an 
mlioritunce from the Indus culture has been proposed/* TI 10 
Siva fif^ure in the position of a yo^in, found at Mohonjo-daro, 
is a hint of the existence of the art of meditation in pre-Aryan 
India, A find of a head with the eyes directed to tlie top of 
the nose is another hint. Perhaps the iisrapia system signifies 
the meeting between the life-kviug invaders and the aborigines 
among whom there w^ere people weary of life and intent on 
introspection* The love of life cliaraeteristic of the invaders 
obtained its place in the social stage of life, while the introspeo 
tive speculations were given their due place in the last stage 
when the social duties bad already been fulfilled. 

In the Veda we see the aSrama system under development. 
The foundation of it is the oontraet between the village, growwi, 
as the center of social life, and the wild forest, the jungle, 
oranya, with its special forms of life. 

In the ritual parts of the Veda we do not find much mention 
of this contrast. Even less the word diromo appears. The 
words grama and army a occur now and then, however* Grama 
signifies a typical Indian settlement. When Wosr'* tries to 
show that certain Vedie hymns originate outside India^ he 
means that a symptom of the higher age of these hymns is the 
fact that grama is not mentioned in them. In EY the contrast 
between grama and aranya appears in the famous Furusa- 
hymn, X, 90, probably one of the youngest hymns in HV* There 
stanza 8 (—AV XIX. 6. 14) speaks of animals belonging to 
the forest (aranya^ i, e* wild onee, and animals belonging to 
the village (grUtnya)^ i. e. tame ones. Another well-known 
hymn from the tenth mandala of EV, X. 146, is directed to a 


See e. 1 ^. DaudSES, AGP 1 .2 p. 31®; La VALLEE-Pouasm op* cit. p. 
300 ff, 

^ Cbakda, Survival of the prehiEtorfc civIUsation cl the Indus valley 
{1930) p, 36 ff. Contrary opinioD, 0 , g, Haijeh, QlaubensgaschiGhte der 
ludogenuanen I (1967> p. 

Gber das AUer dee flgyeda, WZKM 34 (19ST) p. Sll, 



female forest divinity, Aranyani. In the first stanza the rsi 
asks: “Why dost thou not seek our village {gramay\ and in 
St. 6 Aranyani is called “the mother of the beasts {mrgay\ In 
AV we find grama and aranya side by side in XII. 1.66, 
mentioned in a way that reminds one of the confessions of 
sin appearing in YV. Thus e. g. in VS XX. 17 we meet the 
expression “whatever sin we have committed in village (grama) 
and in forest (aranya)” (cf below p. 154 ff). In TS that which 
comes from the village and that which comes from the forest 
are contrasted e. g. in V. 2. 9.3: “That food, the curds (cfadAt), 
is of the village (yrdmya), honey (is) of the forest (dranya)”. 

Such mention of the word aranya does not tell us anything 
of a meditative life in the forest, however. Nor have the 
Samhitas much to say of such an ascetic life in other texts, not 
using the word aranya. The hymn RV X. 136, speaking of a 
muni may be mentioned, further the obscure Vratya-hymns 
in AV XV." 

In the Brahmanas the ideas dominating the forest stage of 
life are prepared in many ways, a fact which shall be dealt 
with below. Here I only want to mention a passage, which 
may be interpreted as a hint of a meditative stage of life. In 
SB XII. 4.1.1 it is said that people are delivered (muryante) 
from the sacrificial duties not only by death (mriyu) but also 
by old age (jara). 

The Aranyakas are generally believed to have got their name 
from the fact that they were intended for the forest life of the 
hermit." Oloekbero, however, eagerly objects to this view/’ 


** For the ioterpretation of these hymns and of other texts more or 
less clearly speaking of similar phenomena, see Hauer, Die Anfinge der 
Yoga-Praxis (1922). 

" Mcller, a history of ancient Sanskrit literature p. ftlSf; Jacobi, 
Brihmamsm, ERE 2 (1909) p. 802; Radbakrishnan, Indian philoaophy I 
p. 65, etc. 

Zur Religion und Mythologie dee Veda, NGO Phil, hist Kl. 1915 
p.882ff. 
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Hfi Inean^> tliat they are callctl Aranyakas, bccauso the teacher 
gees out to the forest Tvith his disoiples, when these texts are 
to he studied. Probably Oldj^beuo is right. The essential forest- 
texts, the Upani^adSj derive their name froin wpu-ni-^<iti *‘sit 
down with somebody to something”, and the name seems mainly 
to indicate the sitting dewn of the disciples with their teacher.^* 
This does net exclndOj however, that Aranyakas as well as 
Upanisads are intended for the last, meditative stage of life, 
and that their names are intended to point in this direction, 
too. Perhaps Or,DENBEno makes his opposition against the 
ordinary opinion more violent than there is need oi In the 
Vedic language names and appellations have most often not 
one, clearly definable sense, but are meant to give several 
associations. The Aranyakaa and Upanisads were taught in 
the disciple-stage, but were to be practised first in the hermit- 
stage. For this reason they were regarded as secret texts 
{rahasya).^* 

A good example of a play on the word aranya is furnished 
by Chlnd. VIII. 5. 4: “Only they who find those two seas, Ara 
and Nya in the Brahman-world through the brahmacarya —■ 
only they possess that Brahman-world.” Also the esoteric parts 
of the Veda are learnt in the disciplehood, but their aims are 
reached first in the forest stage, which in the preceding passage 
is e&lkd ^anyayanor. 

We find the contrast between a and an aranya- 

life clearly expressed e. g. in Cbhnd. V* 10* 1 ff* The hermits, 
living in the forest (oraJtyaj, go to Brahman and are delivered 
from tha feared return to this worldThose, however, w^ho 
live in the village {yrama), fulfilling their sacrificial duties, 
go to the moon from which they return to a new life on earth. 

On the transition from village-life to forest-life we can read 
in Brh. IV* 5.1 —2 (cf Brh, JI* 4. 1), There Yajnavalkya is said 

^ Mcller op.cit. p* SlBf. 

” Cf Deuikeii, AGP 1*3 p. 4ff, and Sechiig Upaniahad’s p. 13. 

” Cf Muud. L3.11. 



to be on the point of commencing another mode of life {vrtta) 
and he says to hie wives: “I am about to wander forth {pra- 
vrajisyan) from thin state (sfAdna).” l*he word sthana may 
mean nothing but “place”, but also “stage of life”. As usual 
it is very possible that the text intends a double association. 

The verb meaning “wander forth” in this text, pra-vrajati^ 
returns in Brh. IV. 4.22 in the name of the forest-dweller, 
pravrdjin: “On knowing him (Atman) one becomes an ascetic 
(munt). Desiring him as their world, wanderers (pravrdjin) 
wander forth (pravrajanii)^ The passage goes on with de¬ 
scribing how men abandoned all desires and went away to live 
the life of beggars (bhiksdearya). 

The transition from the life as a disciple to that of a house¬ 
holder is illustrated in Taitt. 1.11, where we find words used 
by the teacher when sending away a disciple into village life. 
Among these w'ords there are admonitions to continue the string 
of generation (pTajdtantu)^ i. e. to beget sons, and to remember 
the duties towards gods and fathers, i. e. the sacrifices. 

In Chand. II. 23 we find the stages of disciple, householder 
and hermit mentioned together, though not in their chronological 
order. “There are three branches of duty (dharmaskandha). 
Sacrifice, study, alm^iving — that is the first. Austerity 
(tapas)^ indeed, is the second. A brahmaedrin, dw'elling in the 
house of a teacher, is the third.” The householder-stage is 
characterized by sacrifice, study and almsgiving, then comes 
the hermit-stage, characterized by austerity, and lastly the 
disciple-stage is mentioned. After the quoted words there fol¬ 
lows an addition“settling himself permanently (atyantam) 
in the house of the teacher”. These words seem to indicate the 
state of a n(Us^hika brahmaedrin^ one who remains in the house 
of the teacher instead of going out to the householder-stage.” 


Excluded (after Bohtukgk, khSndogjopanishad, 1889, p. 22) in 
SE.NABT, Chindog^a-upanisad (1960) p. 28. 

** Cf Donati, Maestri e scolari nell'India brahmanica (1866) p. 47 f. 
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Such a posfjiliility is ijidicatetl even in the SutTa-texts^"*® although 
tho normal orthodox ’ft'ay remains the passing through tliG dif¬ 
ferent stages.^ After this mention of the three stages the 
Upanisad continues: “Ail these become possessors of good 
worlds. He who stands firm in Brahman attains freedom from 
death These words have been interpreted so,®' 

that they mean that the Erahman-knoiver stands outside the 
stages, just as in Svet. VL 31 ho is cahed iUyUimmin}* Lator^ 
the Brahman-knower should have been incorporated in the 
^ama system as the top of it. There ie> however, a possibility 
of understanding the text in another way. It may mean that 
just he who passes all stages is the one who stands firm in 
Brahman and attains salvation. As often in the Hpanisads the 
meaning of the text is not quite clear, and every interpretation 
remains something of a construction. 

Also the last vrords of Ch^d. (YIII. 15) deserve to he quoted 
in this connection: “He who according to the rule haa learned 
the Veda and returned from the house of his teacher, having 
done the due work for the teacher,*^ and in a house of his own 
eontinnea his own atudy in a clean place and pro¬ 
duces disciples; he who has eoncentrated all his senses upon 
Atman; he who ie harmless {aAMsa^) tow-arde all things else¬ 
where than at holy places — he, indeed, who lives thus through¬ 
out his life (ay ms), reaches the Brahman-world and does not 
return again." In these words at the dismissal of a pupil we 
hear first how the pupil shall become a householder after 
leaving the teacher. In that stage he shall continue his studies 
and produce disciples perhaps also sons characterii- 


” See Jolly, Recht uod SiWe [18»6) p. 148. 

” On the variatiiJne of the SiramOr ?yetem see WiNTEiUiiTi, Zur Lehre 
von ien Festgabc H. Jaeoti (19S6) p. Sl6 ff. 

" JOnuesBW, Sechiig p. Wl, &nd AGP L 2 p, 57; WnmiiL'iriTE 

op. ciL p. £17. Thf« interpretation is in Accordance vith SAjorASA. 

*• Cf Snucas ap.cU. p. 

” The t#it ie here somewhat ofeaenre. See Sr^fABT op. tit p. lE'h 
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ed by dhanna). After that we hear of tlie duty of concentrating 
all senses on Atman, and this may be an allusion to the last 
stage of life.** For the whole life ahithsd is a rule, but exception 
is made for the sacrifices due in the social stage of life. He 
who lives thus his w'hole life according to orthodox rule, reaches 
the Brahman-world, i. e. gains final salvation.” He is delivered 
from that which in the Upanisads is regarded as a great evil: 
returning after death to a nevr life on earth. 

In this book I shall treat Vedic religion with special attention 
fixed on the importance of the division between a social life 
in the village and a meditative life in the forest, the division 
on which the a^ama system is built We shall see that this 
aspect is prolific for the study of Vedic religion in its very 
centre, the question of salvation. As a rule the treatises on 
Vedic religion deal mainly with mythology (for RV) or with 
philosophy (for the Upanisads). More central in religion is the 
idea of salvation. The question of salvation must not be treated 
only as a part of philosophy, as does e. g. Deussen, when he 
divides bis book on the philosophy of the Upanisads ** into the 
following four parts: 1) Theology or the doctrine of Brahman, 
2) Cosmology or the doctrine of the universe, 8) Psychology or 
the doctrine of the soul, 4) Eschatology or the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration and salvation and the way thither. 

Salvation, mo/r^a, mukti*^ is a fundamental conception of all 


n Decssew, AGP 1.2 p. SS8 and i4rama, ERE 2 p. 180, means that 
Cb&nd. VIII. 15 speaks only of the gfhastha. 

** Stkauss op.oit. p. 57, 61, regards this acceptance of the social life 
as an aberration from the central teachings of the Upanisads. Bat many 
statements in the Upanisads seem to show that the social stage of life 
is regarded as a normal precursor of the meditative one. Some have 
already been quoted. PerbapB pardvoro, the higher and the lower, in 
Mood- 1.1.2, n.2. 8 may be interpreted in this way. Cf also Itit ^11, 
treated below p. 166 f. 

•• AGP 1.2. 

" Often used with prefixes: aff-, li-, etc. Cf below. 



Indian religionSi it may iic said tn bt a fundamental concep¬ 
tion of every rcligion."^^ Salvation, deliverance, rcleaaej such 
words say notkinf^ in themselves, hoivevcr* Everything depends 
on tlie sense given to the evil from which man seeks deliver¬ 
ance, and to tJje good he wants to obtain, in Hinduism 

salvation means deliverance from the cycle of exist¬ 
ence, and impliee the very definite sense of deliverance 

from this kind of evil. When this evil does not appear we do 
not hear of 7noksa. Consequently in the treatises of Vedie 
religion’ salvation is dealt with only in connection with the 
Upanisads, and there as the final goal of life. 

It does not seem justifiable, however, to speak of salvation 
only w'hen the evil to be delivered from is the cycle of existence* 
In the ritual parts of the Veda other things are regarded as 
eviL In these texts, however, the terms Ttiukii hardly 

appear,** but they are not frequent in the Upani^ads either. 
Uesearch in the Vedic ideas of salvation must not be restricted 
to these terms. Betty Heimasn** has stressed the fact that 
Indian terms must always ba studied together with the verbs 
from which they are derived* Applying this rule to the present 
study, we must observe the use of the verb And this 

verb occurs in all parte of the Veda, 

On the root mttc Grassmaxn WE col. 1047 writes: *'Die 
Bedeutungsentwicklung un&erer Wuniel liegt in KV klar vor, 
Als Grundbedeutung tritt liberall hervori dosmachen, losbinden’, 
nSmlich jemand von Stricken, Banden freimaohen, Oder die 

" Of TAESCHsfEB, Det Erlflaun£6£edanke in dcr Religtonageachichte, 
Morgenluid SB (IS^) p* 1 ff. 

” AtimukH appeura in IT. B. 3.9. 

“ Dfintung nnd Bedcutung IndiBcher Terminologle, Atti d. XIX Congr. 
latnrn. d. Orientalletl p, t. 

” There is something, hut not very mueb, of this in Davids, Mok^a, 
ERE e (1915) p. 770 ff, And Geceu, SalvjitEon (HindJu), ERE 11 (1960) 
p. ff. As Sr rule is dealt wilh aa a stale of being, not ns the 

actual deUverance from evil, ilo &.g* DAgogrxA, A history of Indian 
philosophy I p. 58; SmCAR, Hiudu myaticiEin (1934) p, ft 
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Stricke, Bande von ihm losmachen, lOsen; in beiden FOgungen 
wird es dann Ubertragen auf Befreiung von allerlei Hemmungen 
und Bedrangnissen, wobei das ursprilngliche Bildliche oft deut- 
lich hervortritt.” The verb is constructed with ablative and 
accusative. As Grassmakn indicates there is no difference of 
sense between the construction: deliver someone (acc.) from 
something (abl.), and release something (acc.) from someone 
(abl.). 

Further we observe that muncati is used wdth various pre¬ 
fixes without any change of sense: n/s-, pro-, vt-, etc. The sense 
is throughout loosen, release, deliver, with the exception that 
the prefix praU- gives the opposite sense: “fasten, bind”. This 
contrast is not sufficiently clearly indicated by Grassmank. As 
I shall show in the next chapter the texts often use mtiUcati 
when speaking of loosening fetters (poia) of some kind. How 
prati- gives the verb directly the opposite sense is shown in 
RV VII. 59.8: “May he be fettered (prati-mud^ta) in the snares 
(pakiy acc.) of Drub”. In AV this sense is still clearer, e. g. 
AV V. 14.3: “Fasten (prati-muncata), 0 gods, the witchcraft 
(kriyd) on the witchcraft-maker {kftyakri)^ like a necklace’*. 
A good example of the contrast between pra-muncati and prati- 
mwlcati is given in TS III. 1.4.4: “May Aditi loosen (pra- 
mumoktu) this snare [pdsa). I pay homage to the cattle (pa^)^ 
to the lord of cattle (patupati). I cast down the enemy 
(ardtiyat), I fasten (prati-muficdmi) the snare on him whom 
we hate.” 

Muncati is sometimes used in connection with things that 
have nothing to do with evil. The verb may then express the 
loosening of horses. The fetter from which the horse shall be 
released can be either the one that keeps it from starting with 
its chariot, e. g. RV III.53.il of the horse of Sudas and RV 
V. 62.1 of the horses of Surya, or the one that keeps it to its 
chariot, e. g. RV 1.171.1, where the Maruts are prayed to loosen 
their horses and abide with the sacrificer, and RV X. 160.1 
where a similar prayer is directed to Indra. In the majority 
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of texts conttiinins some form of mimcati, however, we have 
to do w'ith evil of some kind from -Hvljich the rsi wants to be 
delivered. These various evi)g will be review'ed in the following 
chapters* But in the Veda muncati has not so special a use 
that it is possible to restrict a research on the Vedic ideas of 
deliverance from evii to the texts containing this verb. Many 
other verbs may be used in the same sense: irathaycUi, ^jaUt 
etc. Owing to the fact that mtvlcati has later become the main 
verb for dcliverj getting the important derivations mitkli, moksa^ 
I shall give special attention to the passages containing it, 
however, although also observing other tests. 

Consequently, my task will be to examine the words 
appearing together wdth mtiUcati and other verbs for deliver. 
The ideas of salvation will in this way be studied from the 
negative aspect: the evil from which deliverance is sought. The 
other sides of the question of salvation: the good that is wanted 
and the way that is believed to bring the worshipper from evil 
to good, will be treated only so much as the main subject of 
the treatise demands. 

With necessity this study will become a study of words. 
There is no other way to an understanding of the Vedic ideas of 
salvation than by examination of the words used in the texts 
speaking of such things. The study of single words is more 
important in Indian religions than elsewhere* I need not spend 
any words on the immense importance attached in the Indian 
tradition from oldest time to the questions of language, I only 
refer to Betty who is perfectly right when saying: 

"‘Sprachproblcme sind in Indien WelUnschauungsfragen.’* “ 

The task I have given myself can also be briefly expressed 
in the following way. All people in all religions can use the 
welbknown Christian prayer: deliver us from evil. Ohrietiana 
praying thus may have very different things in their minds* 
An examination of what they mean by evil and deliverance 


** Hxtuakw op.dit, p. S84. 
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from evil would show us much of the contents of Christianity. 
In the same way the examination of what is meant in other 
religions by these words informs us of essential characteristics 
of these religions. Putting the same central question to various 
religions in this way seems to be the best method of a com¬ 
parative study. But before a comparative study is attempted 
we must treat the religions apart, trying to find their answers 
to our questions. 

^Vhat is regarded as evil in the Veda? From w'hat kinds of 
evil is deliverance sought? These are the questions that I shall 
try to answer in the following chapters. 


IL 


GENERAL EXPRESSIONS 


The classical Sanskrit word for evil i& pUpa. In Pali tlie 
word is unaltered, and the holy texts of Buddhism often speak 
of papa an the sense of wrong-doing, Interpreting the 
various words for evil in the Veda, SZtaba frequently uses 
papa as a gloss.^ But in the Vedic texts themselves, p^pa is 
not very frequent, having no established place in the religious 
terminology. To a certain degree this may be said, however, 
of the derivated papninn^ which appears rather frequently in 
the BrShmahas and Upanl^ada. 

The word papa Itself does not tell us anything of any special 
kind of evil Its etymology is rather uncertain. Walde-Pokohmy ” 
oombiues it with Gr. calamity, Lat. want, but 

even this does not give us mueh. 

More important it is to examine the use of the word in the 
texts. Id RY we find that papa has usually a moral sense. It 
characterizes people as evil-minded. This Is the case e. g. in the 
obscure Agni-hymn RY IV* 5. In stanza 5 the ni speaks of 
lustful women who betray their husbands and who are 
papa^ anftikf a$aiya^ which words Guiiffitei* translates with ^'of 
evil oonduct, full of sin, untrue, unfaithful^. 


1 E. g* DhAitLiftipada 188. 

* E, g* RV 11. £9, S (Hgiis and RV IV. IS. 6 (aniAfls). 

‘ II p. 8. 

* The hymne &f ths Rtgveda, Snd ed. I (1696) p. 401. 



In RV VIII. (51.11* we meet papa in a similar sen.se: “We 
are not counted as eWI {pupa)^ nor as godless {araya) and 
foolish (jadhu), when with the Soma juice we make the mighty 
Indra our friend.” The translations of the words parallel to 
pdpa\ araya and jadhu* are fairly arbitrary, as these words 
are not found anywhere else. Araya, however, is connected 
with arati, ardvan, etc., reviewed in the next chapter, which 
words express evil things and creatures of a demonical charac¬ 
ter. The etymology seems to imply a sense of “not giving”.’ 
The feminine ardyt appears sometimes as a female demon. 

Used in a clearly ethical sense we find papa in the famous 
dialogue RV X. 10 (cf AV XVIII. 1.1—16). Yami tries to 
persuade her brother to engage in sexual intercourse, but he 
refuses. He draws her attention to the law (dhdman) of Mitra 
and Varuna and says in st. 12 (cf AV XVIII. 1.14): “They call 
him evil (papa) who approaches his sister.” 

In RV VIII. 19 we find a form papaya together with a form 
of the derivation pdpaiva. The hymn is a long prayer to Agni 
for w^ealth and for protection against different kinds af evil. 
In st. 25 f the ysi says: “Agni, if thou wert mortal (martya) 
and I were immortal (amartya), thou great as Mitra, Son of 
Strength, worshipped with our gifts, I would not give thee 
up, Vasu, to calumny (abhUasti), nor to misery (pdpaiva), 0 
Bounteous One. My worshipper would not be living in want 
(amatlvan), nor in distress (dvrhita), nor in evil (papaya), 0 
Agni.”* The form papaya is explained by PW IV col. 659 and 
Grassmakn WB col. 806 as an instr. fern., used as an adverb. 
The sense is general: in an evil w'ay. SItaka glosses the form 


‘ Sometimee e. g. in GwrnTH op. clt. II p. 2(Id f counted u RV VIIT. 50, 
owing to the exclusion of the Vilakhilya-hymns RV VIII. 40—59. 

• Oloekbeho, Rgveda. Textkritische und excgetische Noten II (1012) 

p. 124: dunkel”. Grassmank WB col. 466: '^stumpfsinnig”. 

’’ Grassmakn WB coL 104 f. 

• Parallels to this way of praying to a god are found e. g. in RV 
VIT. 32.18 f and RV VIII. 14.1 f, where Ihc prayers are directed to Indra. 
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Tvith asobhaiftiyu buddhya^ n vicious mind”^ ^vhich is in 
accordance with such pa«<sagGs with pdpit as have been t^ucted 
above. With the same words, buddbih^ in the same 

line lie glosses amati in oTnativa (padapatha: c^tnati-vd)*^ 
GRi^riTH translates ‘'live in sin”, and comments “such as 
neglect of the Gods in consequence of poverty”, evidently 
meaning that pupaya expresses the consequence of amattvu^ 
which he renders with “feel hunger”. — As usual wq find the 
rsis playing on w-ords^ The form pdpayd is chosen in order to 
correlate as well with the dat.^ neulr. papeivaya as with the 
nom, masc^ As to the sense, both pdpatvfiya and 

pdpayd are best understood as being of no difference in the 
general sense of “evil, misery”.” The translation “&Ln” should 
be used with greater carefulness than is the case with GHiFfiTu, 
who translates also other words for evil too^easily with “sin”^” 
This trauslation ought to be reserved for those texts w'here we 
may safely infer a sense of wrong-doing, and that is not the 
case here. But on Uie other Iiand, in the Veda sin is not 
regarded as an evil quite different from other kinds of evil. 
This subject will be dealt with further in chapter VI, below. 

In the RY-hymna quoted we have met pdpa as an expression 
for something evil, mostly used adjectively in an ethical senne. 
We have not heard anything in these hymns of deliverance 
from papa. To find this combination we must go to AV, where 
in X, 1.11 we read: “In that they have tak^ the name of thee 
giving to the Fathers, or at the sacrifioe — let these plants free 
{muficaiitu) the© front afl ill (:pdpa) that is designed (?, satn- 
The hymn is to protect against hostile witcheraft, 
and in stanzss 10 and 11 papa indicates various forms thereof. 


* Ob amatt Bee beldw p, 476. 

OiarmB op. cit. 11 p. 147, 

“ Cf Olcekieho, Dio Weltanflchauung dor BrSinnana-Toxte 
p. 190. 

" E,g. in RY 1,97 pawim (Getfettb op. cit. I p, 136 f). 
“ TranalirtaoD, even the ?, from WirrjrET AV p. 564. 
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The important, derivation pftpman dfNJs not appear in RV, 
hut we find it in several AV-hymns. In AV III. HI the refrain 
speaks of deliverance from paptnan, although there is no verb 
like muncati, only a r/, away. “I deliver you from all evil 
{vi-aham sarvena pafmiand)^ from the sickness (vi-yak^mena)^ 
I give you life {sa7n-ayusa)*' Here paptnan has sickness as its 
parallel, giving it a wider meaning. The disease may be caused 
by sin or by hostile curse, and it may end in death. All these 
things can be comprised in pdpman.'* They are enemies of 
life, dyusy a word that is often met with as the contrast of evil. 
Life is good, everything that threatens it is evil, pdpman. 

In another AV-hymn, VI. 26.1., the prayer is directed to the 
personified Evil; “Deliver (ava-srja) me, Evil {pdpman)^ Mighty 
One, vouchsafe upon us. Put me, Evil, unhurt in the world of 
happiness {bhadra)^ With this stanza, where Evil is met with 
as a kind of go5 or demon, may be compared PiV XI. 8. 19, 
where gods by the name of pdpman are mentioned.’* 

In VS we find paptnan used in a most general .sense. In 
VS IX. 4 it is said to the Soma-cups: “Deliver {vi-prUktam, 
separate) me from evil {pdpmany\ without any specifications. 
The opposite of pdpman is bhadra, good. In VS XII. 99 a plant 
is believed to be able to conquer {sahasva) pdpman^ the context 
speaking of disease and of enemies, which kinds of evil 
evidently are comprised in pdpman. 

In SB we find papa used in the sense of “wrong-doing”, in 
the same way as in RV. In SB 1.6.1.21 we hear that he who 
has the right knowledge (ya evam etad veda) shall not be put 
outside the sacrifice even if he commits (karoti) great evil 
(papa). The word pdpman is frequent in SB. We meet it 
together with various kinds of evil: with enaa, sin, in FV. 4.6.6, 
with ^c, sorrow, in VII. 6. 2.28 ff, with sapatna., rival, in VIII. 

“ In AV XVII. 1.29 jApman appears together with mriyu, death. 

*• Euot, Hinduism and Buddhism I (1981) p. 101 f, believes that the 
worship of evil powers was an un-Arj’ui habit, the Aryans worshipping 
only good powers, a hypothesis which lacks solid foundation. 

3 
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with [lestrtiction, in V1L2.1.IH, with 

death, in VIII. 4. 3.1 etc. Together with a cJiaracteTistic 
metaphor, appearing in various Vedio texts, ptlpman is used 
with 7tiuncaU in 11.5.2.47; ^^Even as a snake is delivered 
from his skin, so is he delivered (Ttis-mucyate) 
from all evil (piipmany^. As here papman alludes to the Ava- 
bhrthaj the expiatory bath (ef helow p. 155 ff), our thoughts are 
led to sins as the evil from which the sacrificer is delivered* 
When the same expression is used in SB II.S. l.d, however, 
pspman is said to he rutrt^ night, as the text deals with the 
Agnibotra, which is offered after sunset and before sunrise. 
In SB XI. 2. G. IS, too, we meet the same metaphor with the 
snake, and there papinan is said to be the mortal body {martya 
ierSret). We see how papman is able to signify various kinds 
of evil. 

Also in the L'pani?ads we find papa constructed with fraroii, 
consequently having the sense of wrong-doing (Brh, IV. 4* 5, 
IV, 4* 23, V* 14. a, Chlnd. IV. 11—14, Taitt. II. 9. 1, Kaus. II. 7, 
IJL 1). As its contrast often punya^ good, is mentioned (Brh. 
L5.2rt, 111.2,13, IV* 3, 15, iy*'4.5, Mund* 111*1.3, Prasna 
m. 7), also kalyuna (Brh. lY. 4. 22) and sadhu (Brh* IV* 4, 5, 
Taitt, n* 9,1)* It docs not appear with mimcatiy but there are 
passages speaking of shaking off, etc, evil or evil works, e. g. 
Cband. VIILlXl. 

In the Upanisads not only the evil works are said to be cast 
off, but all kinds of w^ork, good as w'ell ag evil ones* So Mund. 
III. 1.3 says that the wise man “shaking off (vidhuya) good 
and evil (pitpyapapey^ reaches salvation. When the texts deal 
with salvation both pu^ya and papa are evil, pUpmati^ from 
Tvhicb the wise man is delivered* There is in this way a de¬ 
finite difference in the uses of papa and papmaHi a difference 
on the w^holo in accordance with the practice in the Samlutis 
and Brahman as. Fupmant does not as phpa signify an evil 
work, although comprising also this kind of evil,^'^ It does 


Cdd frequently it is- not, goud u Huue in hia indtix (The thirteen 
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not appear with karoii^ and is not eontrastwi to punya. A 
significant contrast of it is dnanda^ bliss, in Bfh. IV. 3.9. 

As in the Brahmanas, pujman may in the Upanisads indicate 
various evils. Of the evil that is death {pdpman mrtyu) we 
read in Brh. I. 3.10,1. 5.23. In ChSnd. VIII. 4.1 the Brahman- 
world is said to be delivered from evil {apahata-pdpman)^ and 
the evils are exemplified as follows: day and night, old age 
(jard), death {mrtyu), sorrow {§oka), good work {sukrta), evil 
work {du^krta). Here the whole life and everything charac¬ 
teristic of it, including good and evil works, is regarded as an 
evil, pdpman, which disappears in the Brahman-world. 

To express the deliverance from evil various verbs are used. 
In the last example we found apa-hanti, beat. Together with 
pdpman the same verb is met with in Brh. I. 8.10, Kaus. IV. 20, 
Kena 34. In Brh. IV. 3.8 sam-srjati and vi-jahdti express 
deliverance from pdpman. Sometimes the verb Is chosen to 
play on a word in the context. \\Tien Brh. 1.4.1 speaks of 
purma it says that he has burned (ot/aaf) all evils {pdpman, 
plur.). Brh. V. 7.1 declares that Brahman is lightning (vidyut) 
and that lightning delivers (vi-dyati) him from evil {pdpman) 
who knows this. 

Only once in the principal Upani.sad.s do we find the deliver¬ 
ance from pdpman expressed with a form of mudcati. It is in 
PraSna V. 5 in collection with the same metaphor of the snake 
as has been met with above. The passage speaks of the wise man 
who by means of the meditation on Om reaches salvation. He is 
“delivered from evil {papmand vinis-mukta) as a snake is 
delivered {vinis-mucyate) from its skin”. If we compare this 
passage w*ith PraSna III. 7, we obtain a good illustration of the 
different uses of papa and pdpman. PraSna III. 7 speaks of 
how in consequence of good {punya) one goes to the good 
world, in consequence of evil {papa) to the evil world, but in 


priDcipal UpfmishadB p. 511) and often in his translations, to render 
pdpa with “evil”, pdpman with “sin". 


consequent & of to the ivorld of men* This world of meu^ 
to which pUjja as well as ft^vya lead, is the prtpjnan, from 
which deliverance t ^5 promised in other texts. But although 
even ftood may be an evil to be delivered fronrij the texts know 
a distinction between good and evil works. To this distbctioii 
I shall return below^ p. 168 ff* 

Not together^ but in the neighbourhood of one another pap- 
man and mu^catl occur in Mund* III. 2* 9* The wise man “cros¬ 
ses over {tarali) sorrow' {^ka), crosses over evil {pupman). 
Delivered from the knots of the heart he becomes 

free from death”* If we compare this verse with Mund. 111. 1. % 
quoted above p. 34, we find the same difference of use of papa 
and papmaji as in the quoted examplcg from Praina*^^ 

Thus we have seen how' papa and paprmn are used through¬ 
out the Veda in order to indicate various evils* As a rule 
is used adjeotively, characterizing an evil-minded man or w'oman 
or an evil deed. Fapman is a noun that comprises all sorts of 
evils. It never appears in HV but is fairly frequent in the other 
Samhitls, in the Brahmanas and in the Upanisads, Hie words 
do not themselves indicate any special kinds of evil, just 
meaning “evil”. Especially papnus.n thus gets a most varying 
content in various contexts. In the ritual texts, belonging to 
the social stage of life, it indicates disease, death, and other 
evils threatening life, in the texts belonging to the forest stage 
of life it indicates life and all sorts of work fettering man in 
lifOi good as well as evil ones* In both kinds of texts, however, 
deliverance from evil is wanted* To express the idea of de- 
liveraaee, various verbs are used, muncati as well as others. 
There is no fixed terminology en this atibiect. 

The ancient rfie attaching great importance to similarities of 
words and sounds, it may be more than an accident that often 
they express the evil from which they seek deliverance, with 


" Cf also Taitt. II, &. 1. 
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a word similar t<» pftpai pum'* “snare, bond, fetter”. In RV 
this conception is especially connected with Varuna. With one 
exception all RV-stanzaa speaking of pa^ deal with Vanina,** 
This exception is RV V. 2. 7, where Agni is said to have loosen¬ 
ed (amujicah) Sunahsepa from his post> and the rsi prays that 
Agni may loosen {vUmumuydhi) his own bonds {pasa) in the 
same way. 

RV I. 24, also dealing with Sunah^pa," has Varuna as its 
god, however. In RV I. 24.12—13 w^e read: ‘‘May he to whom 
the fettered SunahSepa prayed, King Varuna, deliver (mumoktu) 
us. Bound to three pillars the seized Sunah^epa prayed to the 
Aditya. May King Varuna, wise, never deceived, deliver (ava- 
sasrjyat) him, loosen {vlmumoktu) the bonds (/wwa).” A fol¬ 
lowing stanza, 15, of the same hymn, speaks of three bonds:** 
“Varuna, loosen (wrf-, ara-, vi-srathdya) from us the bond {pd&a) 
above, the one below, the one betw’een. Then may we be sinless 
{anugas) to Aditi in thy law {vrata\ 0 Aditya.”** Here w^e 
meet a w'ord for sin, agas^ in the same stanza as pdsa. The 
fetters from which the rsis want to be delivered certainly as 
a rule consist of disease and similar physical evils.** Varuna 

** On the Indo-European relations of this word see Waldz-Pokorky 
II p. 2f. 

Cf MacDokell, Vedic mythology (1897) p. 28. 

** On the relations between these mentions of Sunab^pa and the 
story in AB VII. 13 ff, cf already Roth, Die Sage von Conab^epa, IS 2 
(1853) p. 112 ff. 

** Otto, Das Oefdhl des Oberweltlichen (1982) p. 318, interprets those 
bonds as the three most important points of direction. 

” This stanza returns frequently in various Vedic scriptures. See 
BLoouriELD, A Vedic concordance p. 260: ud tMwnarft varuna ... — RV 
1.25.21 is very similar. 

** In Varupa und Mitra (1877) p. 5, 52 ff HiLLasRAKirr believes the 
snare of Varuna originally to have been night and darkness, but ho 
abandons this view in Vedische Hythologio III (1902) p. 27 (2. Anfl. II, 
1929, p. 28). For Johahssom, Cber die altindlsche GOttin Dhi^hiMl (1917) 
p. 161 f, the snare of Varan* i> the winter cold, in accordance with his 
identification of Varuna and Vrtra. Cf below p. 56, 59. 
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seizes especially with dropsy. Tn the ston,^ of Siiruib^epa we 
hear how Varuna sends dropsy so that the belly swells (AB 
VIL 15). But also sin is regarded as a physical evilj not strictly 
distinguished from the disease it is believed to be the cause of, 
and so deliverance from may mean deliverance from sin, 
too. Another example where paSa and words for sin appear 
close to one another is HV VIT. 88, 6—7: “Varupa, if he who 
is thy true and dear companion, if thy friend commits sins 
(HffOs) against thee, may we not atone {bhujem^) as sinners 
0 Mighty One. Give shelter, as a Sage, to thy 
singer^ While we abide in thy fixed habitations, may Varujgia 
loosen (vf-miitnocat) from us the fetter 

Sometimes Varuna himself, sometimes other gods have the 
pow'er of delivering from the fetter of Variina. In ItY VI. 74, 
3—4 Sema-Rudra are asked to deliver {ava-sydtam, m^ca^am) 
from 5in (eaesj and likewise to deliver (pra-mtiUcatam) from 
Varuna^s fetter (pa^n). Other words may sometimes be substitut¬ 
ed for Thus we find d^man in this sense in RV VII. 80. 5. 
The rai prays to Varuna: “0 King, deliver (ava-.^ja) Vasistha 
like a thief of cattle, like the calf from the fetter {ddtn(i7i)J^ 
Especially connected with Yama is another word for fetter, 
padbi^a.'^' ’VVe find it in a stanza which practically unaltered, 
appears in different Samhitas, RV X, 97.16 (AY VI. 96* 2 and 
VII. 112. 2, VS XTI. 90): “May they (the plants) deliver (myjfc- 
aniu) mo from that which comes from a curse (iapath^ya)^ from 
that which comes £rom Varuna (vtfrunya)^ from the fetter 
(pof^l^d) of Yama, from every sin against the gods (d&vektl- 
bi^ay*. Yama is the king of the dead, and consequently his 
fetter mea^iB death* 

As RV so AV speaks frequently of deliverance from the fetter 
as well of Varuna as of other divinities* The w'ord is 
less restricted to Varuna in AV than in RV* Thus we hear in 
AV VI. 112.1 of the pd£^ of Grihi, a demon of disease, iu 

” FW IV co!. 387: >Der erate Theil ies Worths iat pa^ = parf, “Fuia”, 
der iwcito visit, mit tmeire verwandt bsih.* 



AV L 31. 2 ami XIX. 44,4 of Mio^e of Nirpti, tlio goddess of 
(iGstruetioo ond AV XVL 8 ia a long ch^irin conUiniug 

the wish that the enemy Eliall not he delivered {ma TJtoci) from 
various kinds of Twenty-seven kinds are mentioned, the 
firftt one iteing that of Griihi, the two last ones being that of 
Varuna and that of death The snare of death is called 

both pifsa and The best known AV-hymn, dealing 

with deliverance from the fetter of Vjtruiiaj is AV IV. 16. There 
stn 7 speaks of the hundred paAas of Varuna^ and the hope is 
expressed that the enemy shall not be delivered {ma fraod) 
from the god; ^"'With a hundred fetters^ 0 Varupa^ do thou 
bridle him. Let not the speaker of evil (mrtdvac) be delivered 
from thee, 0 Men-watcher.” Another hymn speaking of de¬ 
liverance from the fetters of Varuon Is AV VII. 83,” For 
“fetter” ditmart is used in st, 1—2, in st. 3 RV 1,24. 15)^ 
St. 4, using speaks concretely of evil dreams 
and disaster {darUa). TTirough the whole hymn forms of munc- 
ati are used for “deliver’^ wdth the exception of the sta^n^a 
taken from RV 1.24. 

In the Brahmanas mention of the fetter of Varui.m is frequent, 
^Trajapati healed them by means of that oblation, both the 
creatures that were bom and those that were unborn he deliver¬ 
ed (pra-amnncai) from Varuna’s fetter (vanina-pasa). And his 
creatures were bom without disease (an^mtva) and blemish 
(a-kUbim)” {8B II. 5. 2.3). *‘He who is in another’s mouth is 
in Vanina’s fetter (vamfUipaSa). He is delivered 
from Varuna^s fetter, when he says *SvahI. I am delivered 
inis^iijcye) from Yaruna’s fetter’^’ (SB III. 6 h 3,20, cf VS V* 39), 
In SB XIJ, 7. 2,17 papman and jw7.<a are used in the same pas¬ 
sage: “Varuna seizes him who is soized by evil (paptriand 
ffrfiUd)* Through Varuna he (the priest) thus delivers (muficflri) 

** On NSrrti ace further below p. 6Bff. 

” According to kKuSikir SQtrA 33.14 {Cauko, Altindiscbee Zauber- 
rituil, 1900, p. 105) UiEa hynm Is used in a remediti rite for drepay, Cf 
WHtTNEY AV p. 449. 
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him (the sacrificer) from Varuna^^ power It is the 

final (take). He thus delix^era (pm-niuncati) him finally from 
Varuna’s fetter (varimctpam)". A similar passage appears in 
TS IL 3.13j where the mantra that is commented upon, speaks 
of distress in the form of disease (sftlma). One may 

mention further that in MS IV, 8. r> Varuna’^j fetter is praised 
(namo vanmos^a pasiiya) when it is loosened (vi^rtta^ praii- 
asta}* 

In the Agnicayana-ritual there is a building of an altar to 
Nirrti, who is here called papmartj and in this connection we 
also hear of deliverance from Mirtti’s (VS XIL 63 ffj 

SB VII. 2.1.1 ff}. In SB VIL 2. 1. 15 the paid is said to be 
natrrta, to belong to Nirrti, and the saorifker is said to bo 
delivered (pra-mti^^yats) from Nirrti’.e fetter. 

In the Upani^ads pa^a is seldom used.^^ In Katha IV. 2 w'o 
hear of walhicg into the paid of death {mrtyu). Several times 
in Svet we meet the phraae ‘*after having got knowledge of 
God he is delivered from all fetters" {jMtva devam mucyate 
sarvapaiail^ 8vet. I. S, II. 15, IV. IG, V. 13^ VI. IS). In Svet. 
1,11 we get an idea of what is indicated by paid. The teat 
speaks of destruction of all fetters ($arvapd^apahdni)^ and, 
immediately after, birth and death are mentioned. "While in 
the SamhitSs and BrShmapas^ belonging to the social life of 
the village, the evil indicated by p^a consists of disease, sin, 
death, etc., it consists in this meditative test of the whole cycle 
of births and deaths. 

Of special interest for the present study is the fact that the 
deliverance from pdia is eo often expressed with forms of 
muHcati. This verb has been especially knit to the metaphor 
of the fetter* Even if it is an exaggeration to say with 
Goktebt^" that the sources of tlie mo^esa-conception are to he 
found wholly in the fetters of Varuna ■— we hear of fetters 

^ Jacob, A cCiirDrdAQc& p. 546 {pSia) and 1005 (Mruapfi^a). 

*“ Der ariache WelUtOfljg p. 24S. Cf Otto, Daa Geblhl dea t'her- 
weltliclien p. 14^. 
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of other godsi toOi aud mufiraii is uHed also !□ otlicr con- 
Kfructions — Ihe metaphor of the fetter lia^ been and is etill 
of j^reat importance to this conception. Nowadays we find this 
torminolop^' in the centre of the system of fiaiva Siddhanta. 
In this religious system paii^ the shepherd, i. e. Siva, delivers 
fNLsii^ the cattle, i. e. the human sou!, from pa.^^ the bonds of 
material existence, and this is salvation, 

Pcipman (to a less extent papa) and pasa are used in the 
Veda as general expressions for the evil from which the rsis 
want to be delivered. By themselves they have nothing to say 
of the evil indicated by them and may he filled with varying 
contents. A third expression of the same general type is amMs* 
Wo have the same word in Lat. angmtus^ Germ, eng.*'^ The 
English w'ords ‘^anxious, anxiety”, related with must 

not tempt us, however, to helleve that aiiihas in the Veda means 
a purely psychical thing as these words do,'^ The translations 
“distress, trouble” seem more adequate.*® Tlie position held by 
pupa in classical Sanskrit as the essential word for evil is held 
by arhhas in the Samhitas." In these parta of the Veda it is 
much more frequent than pilpa and pupmatt^ but it does not 
seem to appear elsewhere, except in quotations.** It is mostly 
used without specifications^ So in HV IV, lg.6 (=EV X. 126.8): 
“Deliver (vi-muncatu) us from amkas, as ye, O Vaaus, delivered 


See e.jr. MoMiEK-WiLUAiie, BiAhmaqiem aad Hindfllsm (ISSV) p. S9; 
ScHOHERu.'i, Der (IfttS) p. 42 h etc- — The metaphOT 

of the snareB of a. god is frequent aha In other religions thaa the Indian 
Ones, Seo Sqeiefteujwitc, Das Schlingcn- und Netsmotiv (IMS] p. Sff. 

” WaldE'Poeomv I p. 6£. 

” MotfiER-WaiiAKS. A Sanskrit-Kagliah dictionary, Now ed. p. I, 

givoe ^anxiety) as the first tranehtion, rouble* sa the second one, 
TBut> SB the third one, 

jDistresa* is used e. g. in WumrEY AV p. 190 ff to AV IV. 28^0, 

** STyxsa gloBBos arhhax with pSpa e, g. HV IV. 12.6 and X. 03. &, 
likewise MabIdejasa to Y8 IV, IS. 

“ Anyway PW I col. 6 If gives no anch referebcec. 


(a}}iti?lc3tf7) thrit Giiuri-coiv, fettered at lier foot^ ye Holy ones.’’ 
Id RV 11, SS the p^i ivruys for deliverance from Biiii fi(/as^ in 
sL Tj: “Deliver (v't-4rathuya) me from sin (ufjaJi] na from a s^irdle 
{ra:iaruiy\ and in at. G the prayer for deliverance from ajjihas 
ia expressed in a similnr way: “Deliver (vi-mujuu^dhi) me from 
distress {ajfihas) as the calf from his fetter {diimany^. 

Tn AV we have a whole series of hymns, IV. w'here 

various g'ods in the refrains are called upon to deliver 
from (itJthas, Various divinities are sometimes called “deliverer 
from distress”, amhoviuc. So Indra in RV X. 63.9 and TS IL 
4, S. 2j the w'aters in VS IV, 13. In TS VII. 5, Agni, Indra, 
and Heaven and Earth are amhomuc, while Mitra-Varuna, 
Vayu-Savitr^ and the Asvins are agomuc, and the Slaruts and 
the Vi^vedevah enomuc^ an example of how as n general word 
for trouhio anihas is paralleled with typical words for sin. In 
TS IL IS w^e find specified as disease (jratwa)/® RV 

1.115 is a morning-prayer, where st^6 rnnsi “0 Gods, to-day 
w^hile the sun is a-scending, deliver (ms-piprtu) us from trouble 
(atnftffs) and calumny In this passage w^c have a 

synonym of mufkatii nh-pipartif while in all the quotations given 
above mie^oati is used. It would be an easy matt^ to give 
examples showing (uhhas constructed in other ways, as the 
word is of frequent occurrence. Such examples speaking of 
protection against afkhas, of driving amhCis away etc., w^ould 
not give us any new aspect of this word, however. I have 
preferred to quote passages with muncGii^ but it should be 
stressed that there is no special terminological connection be* 
tween amha<^ and this verb, as is the case with prZ^a. 

Am has means evil in a generaJ sense, and may be paralleled 
with words for disease, calumny, sin etc. When we speak of 
sin, we mean a commilted evil, a wrong-doing. As 1 have 
already said and shall further dwell on in chapter VJ, there is 


“ Mrg^ras^anU Cf BLocHFipm, The Atharvaveds p. 

** Mosilr-W^lliauu op. cit, p. L'274: “lameneBa". “ Cf above p. 4€. 
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m the Vcrtiv m dear distinetbn eommittefJ evil an^i 

evil ceminp from outslden As a. rule, am has means evil ci>min^f 
fiom outsideK There does 3iet seem to bo more than one sinf^le 
passa^fe m the Veda, where decisively committed evil is indicat¬ 
ed by this word^ In AY XIX. 44.8 we read: “Sfneh evil (artrta), 
0 King Vnruna, doth man speak here. From that am has do 
thou deliver (pan-mutlca) ns, 0 thou of thousand-fold heroism.” 
Here amhas indicates improper speech, thus showing that it 
may comprise as well physical as moral evils.*^ Some scholars 
attempt to find an evolution from the former to the latter sense. 
So Hopktwb (Ethics of India, 1924, p. 31) writes that dmhas; 
“is physical distress, hut later becomes ‘sin’ rather than distress 
and in some early texts interchanges with entts, sin (cf AV 4. 
27.1 and 7, with the varied readings)." That in the early texts 
a Jit has may he paralleled with words for sin is. demonstrated 
above, but that there is an evoiiifion to the ethical sense in 
later texts does not seem to be correct. Neither Horwisrs, nor 
Mrs Rhvs-Davids, who in Eranos Jahrbuch 1936 p. 136 expresses 
similar ideas, ffives any references to such later texts, nor do 
the dictionaries. PW gives the translation “Rilnde" only from 
lexicographers, wdthoiit any text references."* The opinion of 
the two mentioned scholars seems to be founded more in a 
dogmatical evolutionism than in the texts. 

A fourth general expression of evil is agJta, by Gkassha^tj but 
not by WAunn-PoKOTiUTf etymologically connected with afhhas" 
Wfl have the same word in A vesta as aya-^ also there meaning 
evil in a general sense.*® As aihiias^ so agha should not general¬ 
ly be translate ’wBth “sin", as is sometimes done." But also 


Cf WnuTERsiTz, Geschichtc dor indifrctien LitcrafEr I {1009) p. 1£0. 
" PW I coL 7. 

" CiussaAWif WB col. 13; Waloe-Pokcrny I p* il. Also Hopsixa op.clt, 
p. SI doclsrsB the two words to be "cogneUe”. 

" Babtholohas col. 47 f. 

See above p* SS. 
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reg'arfis this wc)rdj we find fJiat in Hie Veda there are no 
fitriet divisions between physical and moral evib. In AY XIY. 
2. 59 ff agha is constructed with karoti^ *'do”, meaning com¬ 
mitted eviL Here also the fundamental word for siHj enos, 
appears as its parallel. ^VUh this construction may be compared 
the word a^Mkrt^ eyil-doer, in AV X. 1. o. But as a rule agha 
is not constructed with words for do, commit, and then it has 
the sense of evil coming from the outside, not least in the shape 
of human or superhuman enemies^ Often it is not possible to 
decide, whether a person is meant or not, e. g. in KV VII, 19. 7, 
a prayer to Indra: *^‘0 Strong One, in this thy assembly, may 
we not be given up to evil (agha), thou of bay horses.’’ In most 
cases the impersonal sense is the most natural one. When 
dietinetly a person is meant, aghaiamsHt evil^speaker, or other 
similar compounds are used. 

There does not seem to be one single case where agka is 
used with mimcati in the sense of deliver. With a form of 
mwncaf? it appears only in AV VIIT, 6. S6, but then with prati- 
tnuHcatif attach, the contrast of deliver. The hope of deliverance 
from offha is expressed with other words, e. g. raksaii, protect, 
in RV L 166.8. In RV L 97 C=AY rv,33), a hymn to Agni, 
each stanza ends with the words: “May he shine away (apa- 
So§tfcat) evil (agha) from us.” Finally, it may be of interest 
to note that in RV n. 29.6 we meet and agJm as parallels: 
“far away (ar^) the bonds (pd^), far away the evila (aghdi)” 

Agfta is seldom used in the Veda outside the Samhitas, In 
contrast to arkhas^ however, it remains a living word in classical 
Sanskrit. 

Jn this chapter 1 have reviewed the general Vedic w^ords for 
evil as something to he delivered or protected from. These 
words have no specified, concrete senses* Prom the contexts 
we have seen that they may indicate the most varying kinds of 
eviL Personal enemies, disease, calumny, death are the dominate 
ing evils in the ritual texts. They will be discussed in the two 
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following chapters. In the meditative texts death i.s feared as 
a great evil, but also birth, i. e. the whole cycle of existence. 
With this evil chapter V will deal. In the sixth chapter the con¬ 
ception of sin will be discussed. As we have already seen, the 
general words for evil may indicate also that which we call 
sin, wrong-doing, not clearly distinguishing it from other evils. 
In the ritual texts it is intimately connected with physical evils 
as disease. In tlie meditative texts questionings on the con¬ 
ception of sin bring us to that which has also appeared above 
as an evil, the works fettering man in the cycle of existence. 


HUMAN AND SUPERHUMAN ENEMIES, 
DISEASES, CURSES 


In a prayer to Suryas tliG sun, we find these words (RV 
X. B7, [ 3 —7): "‘May we not suffer want {§una) in the presence 
of Suryav May we live happily and reach old age. Every day, 
with fine spirits and clear eyes, rieh in offspring, free from 
sickness free from sin (^nafnos), may we living long, 

day by day behold fbee, SOrya, rich m friends, when thou 
risest.” These lines express fairly typically the main contents 
of the Yedin hymns, ivhich, with the words of BLOOMEiEun,' may 
be said to be “a long-drawn cry for prosperity.” This prosperity 
means worldly wealth in every respect: much cattle, many sons, 
good health, long life. And evil is everjdhing that threatens 
a life full of such things. Asking from what evil the Vedic 
rsis w'anted to be delivered, we must first direct our attention 
to these threats. 

An ordinary name for a human enemy as well in the Veda 
as later is To Indra the prayer is directed: ‘Through 

these thy friendships, 0 God invoked by many, ntay we be 
victors over every focman'^ (6airu^ RV VI, 19. 13), Ari, appear¬ 
ing in EV VII. 43. 3 together with satru^ has a less clear sense. 
It baa been the object of many speculations as to its original 


^ The Atharvaveda. p. SO. 

^ Savanj< rrflquentty glaeaes varioue word a for *‘enemy“ with 
eee e,g. IW VLG.fi, 
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moaninp,^ the last treatise beinp written by Thiemb/ On some¬ 
what uncertain grounds, i)referal)ly due to the later use of the 
w'ord, Thieme explains art as “foreigner”, and this neutral sense 
has developed as well in a friendly as in a hostile direction. 
Of the natural conception of the foreigner as an enemy ‘ ari 
would thus be an example. Anyway in RV ari often occurs in 
the sense of enemy (not so often in the other parts of the Veda). 
Beside the hymn already mentioned, 1 may quote from RV 
VIII. 48. 8 a prayer to Soma: “Give us not up to the pleasure 
of our foe (an).” 

Rather unusual words for human enemies are mrdh, sprdh, 
sridh, vanus, ris. Two of them are met with in RV VI. 6. 6. a 
prayer to Agni: “With might drive away the perils (bhaya), 
fighting (vanusyat) our foemen (sprdh) consume tho.se w’ho fight 
against us (ranu.s).” In VS VIII. 44 Indra is called vimrdhy 
“averter of enemies”, and he is asked to beat (vi-jahi) the 
enemies (mrdh). In TS II. 4. 2.1 the same epithet is u.sed of 
Indra together with the name amhomuc, dealt with above p. 42. 

Of the same short type Is dvh^ which is frequently used as 
well for enemies as for enmity in a more abstract sense. The 
verb dvesti^ to hate, is much used, and an enemy is often a 
hater, dvisat. The same root appears as tbaes-* in Avesta. In 
RV IV. 1.4 we find the neutral dvesas ' with a form of rnuilcati: 


* PW I col. 411: Oa.\ssMAKN WB col. 106; Besgaigse, La religion 
vedique II (1878) p. 218 f, and Btudes sur le lexique du Rig-veda, JA 8i4 
(1884) p. 168 ff; Oldenbeho, Vediicbe Unterauchungen 10, ZDMG 54 (1900) 
p. 167 ff; Oeloner in Pischel-Oeloncr, Vediache Studien III (1901) p. 
T3ff; Neisser, Zum WOrterbuch de« Bgvcda I (19S4) p. 98 ff, II (1960) 
p. 19 ff. 

* Der Fremdling im Rigveda (1988). 

* Cf Gronbech, Primitiv religion (1915) p. 23. 

* Bartuolouae col. 814 ff. 

’ Words of this type are common among Vedic words for evil. We 
have rajKU, enas, igat, etc. They arc neutral, but rakfos of the same 
type appear* as well masc. rakfds a* neutr. rdkfos. The regular plurals: 
dve^Sihsi^ rakfdthsi, etc., have a collective sense, in which personal and 
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‘‘Dpiwor ipra-munmgdht) us from all eiimities {dve^as):' 
Prayers like ‘"tlrive away {guyodhi) enmitieii {dve&a&y^ are 
frequent (c. g. KV IL 6. 4)^ In AV, YV and the Brahmanas 
very uften in imprecations we meet the formula: he -n'lio hates 
us and whom we hate {yo *&man yam ca vayam dvi^- 

mahy* * A very important object of the sacrifice is to conquer 
such euemies. 

Bometimeg the activities of the foes are more clearly indi¬ 
cated than is the case in the words mentioned above. He 
may be a thief {sic?M)i a robber (taskam), a waylay er (pari- 
panthin),* a betrayer We read in HY V, 3.11: ^‘Thieves 

betrayful {rt^) men have been seen. Unknown have 
been the plottings of the wicked The enemy may 

further be godlegst odevayai, adeva^ odevatra, ade^rayu, ayajy% 
anyavratOj apatrataj avraia etc,^* He may speak with a double 
tongue: dvayavin (e. g. BY II. 23^ 5).^* The danger of evil 
speech will be observed below. The evil-speaking enemy may 
also be called aghaSamsa or dufy^amsa (e, g* RV Y’lII. 18.14). 

Especially in AY the human foe is very often called sapatna^ 
rivalj a word which in RV does not occur outside the tenth 

impenocial sjq not diatlogniabed. BllsbI'cz, Altindiscli^ Syntax 

[1868) p. JOl; ScuuiUTj Die PIumlblldung^Q der indogemanlecLen Neutra 
p. 1 ff and SS5; WacaEiorjiGEL, Ydrleaungen Uber Syntax t, S. Autfl. 
{l^m} p. 101 f. 

* BLCOKrrELD, A Vedic concordance p. 814. It is often stated in the 
BrAhmapae that such jmprecittLOEi& niay he used or not ueed^ according 
to the desire of the aacribcor. The itame of the enemy may be mentioned, 
the litual showing in what way. Sec c. g. 6B 1.2.4. T, 

* Ct WraLAJTDEa^ Yayu I (1941) p. 137 ff. 

" On the etymology of lipa sec p reposals in ’WALnE’PoK.ORh Y 11 p. 408. 
Like macy other Vedie words ripw may be used adjectlvcly as well as 
lubetantlvcly^ 

” a vrvahii, to bead, turn, ^T/Lure-PoHOHirY I p. £71 f* English 
!a a related word. Cf HoffiJiffi, Ethics of India (1924) p. 8. 

“ Cf LutwjOf Der Rigreda HI (ISTB) p. £73. 

^ RV n.S8 giveft a most ample collection of words for foes and evil 
things. 
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mandala. An example among many is AV IV. 35. 7: “I beat 
down the hater {dvisat)^ the god-insulter {devapiyu). What 
rivals {sapatna) are mine, let them be driven aviray {apa- 
bhavantu)y More frequent in AV than in RV is also amitra, 
the opposite to mitra, friend. “Whether one of our own or 
whether a stranger, fellow or outsider, who assails {abhiddsati) 
us, let Rudra with a volley pierce (vi-vidhyatu) those my 
enemie.s {amitray* the words run in AV 1.19.3. 

In SB the enemies are frequently called sapatna as in AV 
(e. g. SB VIII. 5.1.6 f). Another word for enemy which occurs 
very often in the stereotjT)ic formulas of SB is bhrdtrvya, 
originally meaning cousin or brother’s son (from bhrdtr^ brother). 
That this word has come to mean enemy and is so very 
frequently used in this sense gives a sad impression of social 
conditions in Vedic times, just as in the stanza from AV, quoted 
above, relatives and fellows appeared as enemies. From SB 
I may quote an example among many: “He raises that thunder¬ 
bolt against the wicked, spiteful enemy {papman dvisat 
bhrQtrvya)^ even as Indra at that time raised the thunderbolt 
against Vrtra” (SB 1.2. 4.3). 

In the Upanisads, concentrated as they are on the inner life, 
we hear very seldom of such enemies as mentioned above. Tho 
line between SB and Brh. is hard to draw, and the beginnings 
of this Upani^d may as well be regarded as a part of the 
Brahmana.'* In Brh. I. 3.7 we read that for him who has the 
right knowledge (ya evam veda) the hateful enemy (dvisat 
bhrdtrvya) perishes. Taitt moves also very close to the sacrifice. 
In Taitt III. 10. 4 we hear that all hateful rivals (dvisat 
sapatna) and unfriendly enemies (apriya bhrdtrvya) die around 
him who worships Brahman in the right w'ay. But otherwise 
the Upanisads have nothing to say of human enemies, and it 
is typical that once we find dvisat bhrdtrvya used for parts 
of one’s own body (Bj-h. II. 2.1).** 

** Not regarding the fact that formally the whole Brh. U a part of 

“ At least according to Samkara*!! interpretation, which DeuiisEN, 
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It might he interesting to see, whether it can be decided wLo 
the enemies, mentioned in the Ved^j are: rival priests, Jiestite 
kings, ete. In the oldest time we have to do witli Indian natives 
fighting against the invading Aryans,'* but the same expressions 
have later been used for other political or religious enemies. 
Wars and lioatilities have prevailed. Only in the meditative 
forest life have they ceased. The words for enemies are partly 
different in RV" and SB, AV standing in the middle perhaps 
a little nearer to SB. This may be due to chronoiogical reasons, 
the words of RV dying out and new ones taking their place. 
It may also depend on literary reasons, the words of RV being 
more poetieaL We may also think of different dialects in dif¬ 
ferent priest-schools, etc. 

For the present study a more detailed investigation of these 
things does not seem necessary. It has been sufficient to prove 
the fact that in the social stage of his life the Vedie rsi feajrs 
human enemies, praying to the gods for pi^tection against them, 
whereas this attitude is not actual in the forest stage. For the 
study of the ideas of deliverance from evil it is of less interest 
wliether the enemies are priests or kings, Aryans or aborigines. 
A formal reason for not going into details on this point is the 
fact that the texts do not speak of "deliverance^’ from this kind 
of evih 'The word muncati and its synonyms are never used in 
these connecMons. Above we have met it only once, with 
dvesas^ and dve^a^ has mostly an impersonal sense. But if the 
gods are not called upon to deliver from human enemies, they 
are anyway called upon to conquer them. And this difference 
seems to be a difference more of words than of sense. 

What has now been said ig partly valid aleo for the question 

however, duubts. (Demseh, Sechig UpanUbad’s p. 4'1£1. Sekart, Bthad- 
inoy^ka-upAni^ {1%4) S9, accepts it, Even if concrete personal 

eoeinies are uficant, the paasago doei not invalidate what is said above 
of the general character of the Upinl^da in thift respect 

PerbapB also with enemlca of the Aryans before their invasion of 
India. Cf. abeve p. 
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of superhuman enemies, i.e. demons and gods. Also here tnutlc- 
ati with synonyms is no common expression. But there is no 
sharp line between demons and such evils as diseases, combined 
with w'hich muncati is very frequently used. In the same way 
as I have said something of human enemies even when they 
appear in other combinations than with muncati^ I must do so 
of superhuman enemies. 

Every student of the Veda easily discovers that the texts 
do not always distinguish between human and superhuman 
enemies.” Already in some of the quotations given above it 
has not been possible to state whether human or demonical 
enemies are meant. 

After death friends as well as enemies may be feared as a 
kind of dangerous demons. In the Veda we do not hear so 
much of the dangerous spirits of the deceased as in later 
Hinduism, however.” We find in the Veda no fixed conception 
of the fate of the dead, and we often meet contradictory state¬ 
ments. In some texts, however, the fathers are at least in some 
respect regarded as evil beings. In SB II. 1.3.1 ff the gods 
and the fathers are contrasted in every way, and it is said 
that the fathers, living in the south, do not have evil dispelled 
from them (anapahata-p&pman). To them belongs the night, 
while the day belongs to the gods. And in the ritual every¬ 
thing is different when the fathers and when the gods are 
objects of the sacrifice.'* 

Beroaigke, La religion vMique III p. 188; Bloomfield, The Atbarva- 
veda p. 65; Buscharot, Vrtra (1&46) p. 22. Cf also Chattofadhyaya, 
DSsa and dasyu in the Bgveda-Saihhit&, AtU del XIX Congr. Intern, d. 
Orientalisti 1966, p. 906 ff. C. means that dasa and other words which 
as a rule are believed to indicate human enemies among the aborigines 
of India, signify demons. On the question of ddsa and see further 

e. g. Konow, The Aryan gods (1961) p. 16 ff. 

** Cf Arbmak, Rudra (1922) p. 167 ff, with further referenrces (on the 
sense of bhUta). 

Huxebrandt, Kitual-litteratur (1897) p. 114 f, Vcdische Mythologie 
2. Aun. II (1929) p. 402 ff. 


27/6i 
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III the life of the living, in tlie first place sorcery makes the 
distinctions between human and demonical enemies vague^ Just 
as an example of Low tliey nre involved in one another, 1 shall 
quote some stanzas from a well-known hymn, appearing as 
well in RV as in AV (RV VII. 104, AV VIIL 4). I give them 
from a recent translation by W. N* Erowm.^'* 

1. 0 Indra-Soma, burn the demon bear down on him; 

yo two bulls, thrust down those who prosper in darkness. 
Crush away the impious, scorch them, slay, push, become 
sharp (so AS to put) down the devourers (atrin). 

2. O Indra-Soma, let painful heat boil up, like a pot in a fire, 
against him who plot* evil {nffha^visa) against (us). Set 
inescapable hate {dve^) against the Brabman-hating (brah- 
inadvi4)f flesh-devouring, evil-looking Kimidin, 

3. 0 Indra-Soms, pierce the evil-doers (dit^kri) that they may 
fall into the chasm, the bottomless darkness, so that not a 
single one of them shall come up hero again. Let this he 
your furious rage to overcome (them). 

In twenty five stanzas the hymn goes on in the same way, 
using various names for the evil enemies and their vileness^ 
In stanza 7 the Rak^asas are also called druA. Stanza 8 speaks 
of their improper words {anfta vacas). Stanza 9 n^entions the 
goddess of destruction, JTirrt], and the hope is expreEged that 
the enemy shall go fo her lap. The adversary is called ripit 
and sfemn (cf above p. 48) in stanza 10, Stanza 13 mentions 
him as vrjina, and gaya: “He (Soma) slays the Raksas; he slays 
him who works false charms {asad vadat). Both of these fall 
in Indra’s snare Stanza 14 repudiates the accusation 

that the poet is godless (anTtadevd).'^ Stauza 15 runs: "May 

** The Rtgvedie equivalent for hell, JAPS ftl (IMl) p, 76 ff* 
OiusiiifAiOT^a idterpratation of anftadeva as player*', roferring 

it to the root div, "play”, WB col. 6£. Lg. fsnerally rejected. BEROAronrE, 
£tud« (ur ]fl laiiqne dm Blg^veda, JA 3.3 (18S4) p. £0®^ Nsksee, Zum 
Whrtfrljuch des I (15S4} p, 41, 
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I die right now, if 1 am a ijorcorer (i/atud/ulnn)^-* or if I have 
burnt up a man’s span of life. May he be separated from ten 
heroes who lyingly calls me a sorcerer.” In the following 
stanzas we hear how the Raksasas fly as night-birds or appear 
as flying dogs, disturbing the sacrifice. Stanza 24 mentions 
the witchcraft {mayo) of the enemy: “0 ludra, slay the male 
sorcerer {yatudhuna) and the female who triumphs by her magic 
(mfiya).” 

Hardly any other Vedic hymn is so expressive and dark as 
this one. The r?i sees himself threatened by powerful enemies. 
There is for him no distinction between demons, flying in the 
air, and human adversaries, skilful in witchcraft. We get a 
good review of different names for demons. As in the whole 
Veda, so here, too, the most frequent name is raksas.** 
Ydtudhdna, too, is frequent also in other hymns, especially in 
AV. Atrin^ rendered with “devourer” above, is generally com¬ 
bined with a/fi, eat.’* Further the demon foe is’called druh. 
Bergaio^^e calls drvh “la tromperie personnifi^e”.” The word 
is more frequent in Iran than in India, and Avesta has much to 


” Drshmuki], The origin and development of religion in Vedic litera¬ 
ture p. 279, asserts that jfdtudJiana never means a human enemy and 
should not be translated with '^sorcerer”, but an stated above, human 
and demonical enemies are not distinguished in the Veda 

” The etymology of rak^ is doubtful. The ordinary verb rak^ati 
means “protect”. PW VI col. 218 and Orassxann WB col. 1181 derive 
the word from another rakfati with the sense “hurt”, but the evidence 
of this verb b not strong. Sometimes rak^as is conitected with Greek 
“break": Walde-Pokobny II p. 868. The Vedic Brahmans them¬ 
selves try to connect rak^as with the ordinary rakfati: “Whilst the gods 
were engaged in performing sacrifice, the Asuras and Raksasas forbade 
(raro/rfti^) them saying: *Ye shall not sacrifice', and because they 
forbade (arak^an), they are called Rakfas” (SB 1.1.1.16). PRzrLOSCi, 
Deva et asura, Roeznik Orjentallstyczny 8 (1962) p. 25, combines the 
two aspects: “ProUger et faire du mal sont deux aspects, n^cessairement 
connexes, d’une mSme activity." 

** Grassmann WB ool. 81. 

” La religion vMique II p. S&9. 



Ha,y of tlie druff-, falsehood, the enemy of In the Veda 

it has not such a dominatiTJg poaiEion. An example from RV, 
VIL h59, 8 , has been quoted above, p. 37* 

It seems fu be an exaggeration when Lunwra says that the 
worship of demons, characferisfic for AV, is essentially foreign 
to EV, **vilmer demselben aufgedriingt”. In the existent RV 
we cannot exclude all tiymns that deal with demons, regarding 
them as “anfgedrangt”. But on the other liand it is of course 
undeniable that AY is much richer in this field than RV. In 
the official hymn-book that RV is, tho demons have not their 
proper place. 

It does not belong to my subject, however, to go into the 
details of Vedic demonology. In order to give a somewhat 
fuller idea of the richness of the demonology, I shall only briefly 
mention the great class of demons centered around ardfi. In 
RV L29,4 rata^as as good spirits are contrasted to the evil 
arUtayas. In AV a great number of hymns deal with araii.^ 
I give an example among many: “Both the curse (^apatka) that 
IS a rival’s (sapatna)^ and the curse that is a sisfer’fl 
what a priest from fury may curse, all that be underneath our 
feet. Protect (pari-pahi) me about, my progeny, and what riches 
are ours. Let not arati get the better of us (fdri#, note the 
play of words: arati — ma let not the hostile plotters 

{abhitnati} get the better of us” (AV II. 7. 2 and 4). That ardft 
is a hostile demon or eJaes of demons is clear.^" Perhaps the 

" BARTUOLOU&e col. 77Sff; Spieoel, Die ari^die Perlode (1867) p. Slo f; 
NyflERp, Irani fonotiiJa religiooer (10(97) p. 146, Germ, transl., Die Kelt- 
giouen des alten Iran (1^^) p. 19G. 

Der RigvedB. HI p. S50, 

“ Cf Hajeoy, Die vedisch-hrahmaniBche P&riodc (1S96) p. f, 

" Perhaps not a relative (ao Whtthuy AY p. 47) but t female demon. 
Otto, Das GeMhl des ObermeUlithen (l0ig®) p, IfiS ff, obeervoe the great 
rftle played by ^^sistets” and ''motbeis” ss evil-minded demoDa in India 
to^ay as in ancient India. Feioale dement are of course not distinguiab- 
ed from female sorcerers, cf RV VIL 104. S4, quoted above p, 5®. 

^ There are also passages where the word seems tc have an im- 



word is connected with r«//, “gift”, signifying one wdio does 
not give, but this etymology has no great importance.” Arati 
has a generally hostile character. A related w'ord is ariiya 
which we have met above p. 31, frequent in AV not least in 
female form arUyx. Also in later forms of Indian religions the 
dreaded demons have preferably been female.** In RV, but not 
in AV, we have further the similar arauan. Whether also ari 
etymologically belongs to this class of words is most uncertain, 
hardly believable, but anyway the rs>s certainly associated the 
words.** Finally, one may also mention ararivas*** and arani. 

In the formulas of SB the demons are rather monotonously 
called nostra raksarhsi or raksdmsi nastra.** Furthermore, w’e 
often hear of Vrtra, whom I have not yet discussed but who 
appears also in the other ritual parts of the Veda, as is well 
known. As to the original character of Vftra the opinions 
differ. According to OLOEKBEno ** the stor}* of Indra’s victory 
over Vrtra is originally a thunder-myth. Later the same myth 


personal sense. Cf Beroaionc, Ivtudes sur le Icxiqac du ^g-veda JA 8.3 
(1884-) p. 552. 

” PW I col. 400; ORASSUA.VK WB col. 104. Thieme, Der Fremdling im 
Rigveda p. 48 f, calls this etymology a supposition without any authority. 
Cf also Luowio, Der Rigveda III p. 278. 

** Charpentier, Indien (1925) p. 574, believes that the female demons 
of Hinduism are of Dravidian, not Aryan origin, but his opinions as to 
what has Dravidian origins and what Aryan origins, are founded on 
modern Hinduism, and lack convincing proofs. 

“ Grassuakn WB col. 106. 

••• Cf Hauer, Der Vrltj’a (1927) p. 151 ff. 

** It is characteristic for the Br&hmauas that the neutr.plur., not the 
masc.plur. of rakyas is used. — Weber, Zur Kenntnisa dee vedischen 
Opferrituals, IS 18 (1878) p. 266 f, takes the different use of these two 
(‘xpreseions in 8B as an evidence of the different origins of the respective 
parts of 8B, indicated also by other facts. The expression nOffrS 
raksarhsi is used in SB I—V, rak^&msi in SB VI—X. For instances, 

see SB 111.8.8.16 and IX. 5.2.8. 

“ Die Religion des Veda, 2. Aufl. p. 188 f. 
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wjis Ui^ed cf the flowinpr wf ths rivers. HrLLEBKAyDT ** me^ns 
that originally Vrtra represented the ooldne&s of the winter which 
retainfj the Tivers in the mountaiTis^ Rebou*’' interprets him 
more abstractly as the perfionified resistance. In a similar way 
he is interpreted by Chnxs*’' According to the moat recent 
treatise, Rcechatidt, Yrtra Vrtra is identical with the 

Soma in the Soma-sacrifice, but just as the juice, he comprisos 
all sorts of evil, those of nature, those of moral life, etc. (p. 113 
and passim). — Evidently, Vrtra has been veiy^ freely treated 
by the mythological imagination. He is a prominent demon 
without any fixed connections with special kinds of evil. As a 
demon he is not distinctly individual. In RV Vrtra appears 
frequently in neutr.plur:^* vrirani^ e. g, VIL 83. 9: ^‘One (Indra) 
conquers the Vrtras (Sat am a glosses: in the fights, the 

other (Vamna) guards the laws {vrata^ note the play on words: 
vrtrdni — vratani)"* But mostly Vrtra is the great dragon 
(masc.sing.) killed by Indra in the fight described in RY L 33 
and many other famous hymns. In SB we see how the in¬ 
dividual, mythical conception of Yftra is interpreted in a 
general, collective way. At the end of Agnicayana some rites 
are performed in order to make good that which has been made 
wrongly (SB IX. 5. 2). Some formulas from YS are uttered: 
“For mighty strength that smiteth Vrtra, and for victory in 
battle, we call thee hither, 0 Indra^ 0 much-invoked Indra, 
cruah thou the handless Kunaru, lurking here, together with 
the D^us. With might smite thou the footless Vrtra, the ever- 

** Indra nnd Vftra, ZDMG SO (1S96) p. S66f, Aus Alt- und Neuindien 
(1903) p. 3f, VedlBche Hythologte S. Aufl. H {15^9) p. iNff. 

*’■ La pQ{iiiie religieuBe de I’lnds antique (1942) p. ISi. Cf BEjfvttfi&TE- 
Ke::ou, VrtrA et YrthTa^na (1994) p. 19fi, it is vlndtcatCid thftt as 

a paranpal domon Vrlm ia aewndarity (ormed from Uie name Yrtrahan. 
CriticiBua Ld Keith, lodra and Vrtra, IC 1 (1934—Ofi) p. 461 ff, 

” Otto op, cEt. p, 130. 

“ On the oollectivo aense of noutr.plur. see ahoT& p* 4^7 f, u. 7* The 
change from jnftjc.£ing. to neutr.plur. baa Indo-European parallels, see 
ScRinnT op, cit. p. 5. 
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growing mocker” (VS XVIII. (>8f)* This recitation SB com¬ 
ments on in the following way (SB IX. 5.2. 4): **For now the 
gods, having warded off Vrtra, evil {pupman\ performed this 
rite {karman) delivered from evil (apahaiapapman). And in 
like manner does the sacrificer, having warded off Vrtra, evil, 
now perform this rite delivered from evil”.** From another 
part of SB I give a similar example: ‘‘Vrtra is pupman. With 
the help of Indra, the slayer of Vrtra (vrtrahan), he thus slays 
Papman Vftra who ever keeps him from well-being {bhuti)^ 
from virtue (kalyana\ and from the good work (sadhu karman). 
This is why he (offers) to Indra Vrtrahan” (SB XI. 1. 5. 7). 

The Upanisads are not interested in demons. In the principal 
Upani^ads we hear of raksas or raksasa only in a few enumera¬ 
tions in Maitri,** which in many ways is not a typically Vedic 
Upanisad. 

The demons, now mentioned, are evil-minded and impersonal. 
Some of them, e. g. arati and first of all vrtra, may sometimes 
appear as individuals, but even then they are often collective 
conceptions and it is then of no significance whether they 
appear in plural or singular form. But which trait distinguishes 
them from the gods, the malignity or the impersonality? In 
the scholarship of comparative religion there is no unity on the 
distinctions between gods and demons. Writing on Demons and 
spirits in ERE (vol. 4 p. 565 ff) Gray says in his introductory 
article that gods and demons must be well distinguished (p. 
566), but he does not give any exact criteria for the distinction, 
and admits that the confusion of demons and spirits with gods 
is frequent. In the article by Croore on Demons and spirits, 
Indian (ERE 4 p. 601 ff) it is said that “no clear distinction can 
be drawn between god and demon” (p. 607). When a distinction 
is attempted the most accepted criterion seems to be that a 
god is benevolent, a demon malignant. When e. g. LnmBLOM, 


*• Similarly In SB VI. 2.2.19. 

*• Jacob, A concordance p. 780, 787, 178. 



Boken om. Jub (1940) ]). 159 ff, contrasts GlkI ati god with God 
its clcinon, he thinks only of t3te nitiJignity. Kevertbeless the 
other Rriferion^ that of individuality, ecems to be more im¬ 
portant.*® At least in Indian relig;ioiiSi it is not suitable to eall 
a god demon as soon as he is malignant. But it is interesting 
to note that malignant gods are often pushed into the back¬ 
ground so tl^at they lose their individual traits. Then we may 
call them demons. 

The vague distinctions between gods and demons are well 
illustTated by the relations between, devas and mtiraa. In the 
Veda we often read ol fights between these two classes of 
superhuman beings.** The asuras are defeated* they are pushed 
into the background, they become demons. In Iran aaura be¬ 
comes a name of the great god Ahura Maadah* the devas becom¬ 
ing demons.** 

Sometimes in the Veda devas and naurtis are feared side by 
side: “The amulet born from the ocean, born from Vrtra, making 
day — let it protect us on all sides from the missile of gods 
(deva) and cmras" (AV lY. 10. 5), A proof of the complicated 
relations between gods and iisitras is further shown by the fact 
that tho gods sometimes get the epithet This is not least 

the case with Yaruna. Without dwelling any longer on the 
sense of the word cstiTG, 1 now proceed to saying something of 
the gods in their malignant attitude* beginning with Varuna, 
who is at the same time loved and feared, benevolent and 
malignant. 

Who is Varuna? JTo other Vcdic god has aroused so great 

** AnsUAK, Kudra p. 170, ugcE. a double criterion. Speaking cf bhiita 
he says: ‘"‘DSinoa' mlt dem DoppelsiuDc: <GiCttlichcB W&aen niedcrer 
Ordnung’ und ‘bSaca Wesen\ der dem Wortc in der modenten T&rmi no¬ 
bble lukammt* mag der Ausdruck acin* welchcr d/iu^a am Dlchsten 
entspricht,^ 

« E.g. AV rX.S.nf and IX. 2.9. S, 

“On the Jjvely discussions concerning the flsura-conccptlcn see e. g. 
HiLLtfiftAirnr* Vediftche Mythalpgie, Aufl, II p. 417 ff* with Jurther 
referedees. 
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an interest among modern scholars. The majority of them 
believe that originally Varuna was a god of the encompassing 
sky, deriving his name from vrnoti^ cover (Kaeoi,“ Schroeder,^* 
Baktic,” Deussen,^" Hopkiks,** MacDokell,®* Bloomfield,®' Keith,** 
Pettazzoni,** etc.). His name is then identified with Greek 
O6potv6?.“ Bergaigne®® accepts this etymology, but maintains 
that the sense “cover” includes the sense “shut up, imprison”. 
He draws attention to the dark traits of Varupa, which make 
him related to Vrtra, whose name is derived from the same 
verb. Meillet” rejects the etymology, attempting to explain 
Varuna as a personification of the contract, just like Mitra. 
Petrr&son®' vindicates that the name of Varuna is derived 
from an Indo-European root “bind, fetter”, Varuna thus 
meaning “he who hinds”. Being less concerned with the 
etymology of the name, Oldenberg*® and Hillebrandt ®® mean 


*» Der Rigveda i. Aufl. (1881) p. 85, 200 f. 

*• Indiens Litcratur und CJultur (1887) p. 40, Arische Religion I (1014) 
p. 821 ff. 

" Oeuvres I p. 27 ff. 

*• AGP 1.1 p. 85. 

*• The religions of India. (1895) p. 65 ff, with many re6L'r\’alions. 

Vedic mythology (1897) p. 27. 

“ The religion of the Veda (1906) p. 186 f. 

" The god Vanipa, IHQ 9 (1988) p. 516ff, Varupa and Ouranoa, ICS 
(1986^) p. 421 ff. 

“ La religione di Zarathustra (1920) p. 39 ff, La confeuionc doi pec- 
cati I (1929) p. 231. 

** Cf esp. SouiSEN, Untersnebungen zur griechischen Laut- and Vers- 
lebre (1901) p. 297 f. 

** La religion vddique III p. 112 ff. 

“ Le dieu indo-iranien Mitra, JA 10.10 (1907) p. 156 ff. 

Einige Beitrige zu den GOtternamen Mitra und Forupa. Studior 
tillegnade E. Tegnir (1918) p. 228 ff. 

“ Die Religion dcs Veda, 2. Aufl. p. 178 ff, Varupa und die Adityas, 
ZDMG 50 (1896) p. 48 ff. 

“ Vedische Mjihologle, 2. Aufl. II (1929) p. 1 ff, where H. rejocta the 
sky-theory, earlier advanced by himBelf in Varupa und Mitra (1877) p. 4 ff. 



that originally Varuna a moon-god* JonANsstiK *“ and J. J. 
Meybi^" sec in him a god of death and vegetation. PiseaEL and 
Kretschuer ** explain him as an anoient sea-god, Soderbloh ** 
interprets him as a great magieian without any special eonnec- 
tiCiTis with nature► Still more eagerly GOnteet^® rejects ever>' 
combination with natural phenomenaj explaining Varuna as 
^'der arische Weltkdntg”^ and Dumezil®® accepts this view* 
Otto/^ toOt rejects the view of Varuna as a god of nature and 
explains his name as meaning both “he who gives” and “he 
w^ho binds”* A god who hinds can release, too, and this is, 
according to Ono, the way by which Varupa has come to be 
especially knit to the idea of deliverauce. The striking simi¬ 
larities between Varuna and Babylonian gods, especially Sin, 
are observed especially by B. Geiceh.®^ and CAn?TOY/“ who 
suppose a direct influence from the Babylonian religion on the 
Indo-Iranlan one* Eonnow^'^ believea that Varupa is the god of 
an Aryan tribe that invaded India earlier than the tribe ivor- 
shippii^ Indra, Other scholars try to find the solution of the 
Varuna riddle in the religion of tlie pre-Ar^'an population of 
India* According to Segerstedt,^^ the Aryans used asura as a 
name for the native Indians and their gods, and Vanina belongs 


“ Uber di& altindieclie Gfattin Dhi^^ P- ff’ 

" Trilogie altiadlscher Mjlcbte III (19^7) p* 

** PiscBEL-GELDHra, Vedifiche Studien 11 (1893—'97) p* 1241, GGA 189o 
p. 447 ff. 

•* Vfmuja und die Urgescbichte der Inder, W2K.M 33 (ISSfi) p.^ 4 If. 

« Oudstrona uppkomst (1914) p* tS4 ff; G^im. traDsI,: Das Werden dee 
GotteBigCaubeoB ({91&) p. 1731. 

“ Dor arfsete WeMlSiiig (19S&) p. 11311 and passim. 

Ounnde-Virm^a (1904) p. S9 ff. 

” Das Oehihl deg tlbernpeltlicben (190S) p. la&ff. 

« Die Amsftft SpsnUa {m&) p. 139 If. 

“ Tha moral deities of Iran and India, The American Journal ol Theo¬ 
logy 31 [1W7) p. 72 ff. 

« Triti iptya a^S?} p* 7ff. 

Lbb aauras dane la religion v^dique, RHR 57 (190®) p. 167, 18711. 
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to these pods together with Rudra, Pusan and the Maruts, the 
gods of the Ciiturmasya-sacrifices. Przyluski,’* finally, claims 
that originally Vanina is an austro-asiatic sea-god, called Bbaru. 
In the culture of the Indus valley this god has acquired the 
traits of a king, asma, and among the Aryans he has been 
connected with the sky. 

Amidst such a lot of various interpretations, we must first 
state that the Vedic texts do not give us any clear-cut picture 
of Varuna. Seeing, that the Vedic Varuna has so many traits 
of various kinds, it seems wise to regard him as a syncretistic 
god. Syncretism has been the most characteristic feature of 
Indian religion throughout its history. We find no indisputable 
clues, however, when trying to trace the various pre-Vedic 
origins of Varuna. As to his character of sky-god, it must be 
said that in the Vedic texts Varuna does not represent the sky, 
even though sometimes in one w^ay or another he is connected 
with it. The frequently accepted opinion that in pre-Vedic, Aryan 
religion he has been a sky-god, who later in the Veda has lost 
his distinctive traits, has its main foundation in the etymo¬ 
logical identification of Varuna and Oupav6?.’* But as said 
above, this etymology is uncertain. The mention of a name 
resembling that of Vanina in the Boghax-kdi finds does not 
permit any definite conclusions, cither.’* Varupa’s companion¬ 
ship with Mitra, appearing there and characteristic for him in 
the Veda, may be regarded as an Aryan trait, however. The 
development that may have made an Iranian Ahura Mazdah 
out of an Indo-Iranian Varu^a will not be discussed here. It 
does not seem justifiable, however, to draw any direct con¬ 
clusions from this Iranian conception to the character of the 
Vedic Varuna. 

Can Varuna, then, be traced to pre-Aryan India? It would 

” Varuna, god of the sea and the sky, JRAS 1981 p. 818 ff, The three 
factors of Vedic culture, IC 1 (1984—86) p. 879 f. 

” Cf BoHifEKBsaoER, Der altindische Gott Varupa (1896) p. 26. 

” a above p. 8f. 


be highly interesting^ could the excavations id the Indus valley 
tell ns something regarding this. As a matter of fact, some 
combinations may be ventured, but it must be admitted that 
they are ratber vague. Characteristic for Yaruna in the Veda 
is first of all the fact that he is the king, viratching the laws 
and punishing the sinners who cannot escape liis all-seeing eye 
and his spies.” As the king among the gods, he is also especially 
connected with the coronation ritual, Rajasiiya.” Thus he 
seems to belong to an ordered civilisation like that of the Indus 
valley rnore than to the barbarian, warlike Aryans, of whom 
lodra is a more representative god* Further, Varuna is the 
god of the purifying waters, a trait gradually becoming more 
dominating in his charactern'' Perhaps we may combine this 
fact wdth the finds of many bathrooms and a big official bath 
in ilohenjo-daro,'^ Varuna is also through his central place 
in the Caturmiisya-sacrifices a god of vegetation. In the 
religions of the Rear East the king was intimately connected 
wdth vegetation,and witli these civiliiations the Indus culture 
has had close communications.^^ Lastly, it may be mentioned 
that HRozTrf 1 w'hose interpretations of the Indus script, however, 
cannot be regarded as final truths, claims to find the name of 
a god JaS on several seals from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa.** 
As he means also to find other Indus divinities identical with 


™ E.fi. RV r.2j, VIJ. 87, AV IV. 16, When Vnriica ie interpreted as a 
eky-god, his spies are believel to be the stars. It is quite unnecc&Bary, 
however, to give the such an intcipretatioD. As a king', Yampa 

uses spies, just as earthly kings. 

Hii.tEBttAKDT, Ritual-]itteratur p. 143 fj DuHezu, opnclt, p* $lff* 

^ B.f, RV Ytl.4&, AV VII. SS, 3B IV. 4.5.10 and XII. aS. 4. 

™ Cf above p. 2. 

IbLUCBBAtfDT op, cit, p, 115 ff, 

** See 0. g. Hocj^bt, Kingship (19S7) p. 55 f; Emosell, Studies in divine 
kingship (1^^) p. « ff, 50 ff. 

“ Varuna’fi relationfr to these civiliiatEons are stressed by CooHAnAs- 
WAHY, Yak?iafi II p. S7* 

lOAcliriflen upd Kultur der ProCo-Inder II, Arch. Or. 18 p. 38 ff. 
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divine names from the Near East, he connects JaC with Yahweh. 
In Indian religion he connects Jaii with Visnu because of some 
footprints, found on a seal, which should correspond to the three 
steps of Visnu, mentioned in RV. Perhaps we may venture a 
guess that if there has been a god Ja(i he has given some traits 
to Varupa. This might be a way of explaining the many 
similarities between Varuna and Yahweh that have often been 
commented upon.** As to the line drawn from JaC to Visnu 
we may observe that Visnu has probably inherited many of 
his royal traits just from Varuna.** 

In the present study I am e.specially interested in what the 
Vedic literature has to say about Varuna as an evil-minded 
god and of salvation from him.** In the preceding chapter I 
have quoted passages speaking of deliverance from the snare 
sent by him. Sometimes, however, we find passages mentioning 
deliverance directly from Varuna. In AV IV. 16.4 we read: 
“Also who should creep far off beyond the sky, he .should not 
be delivered from king Varuna {mucyatai varunasya rajfiah).'''' 
Because muncati is used mostly with the ablative, it seems 
probable that an ablative, from the snare, is understood to the 
genitive, king Varuna.*® In AV I. 10. 3, however, we have 
muficati with Varuna in the ablative: “If thou hast spoken 
untruth {anrta) with thy tongue, much evil (rr;tna), I deliver 
(muncami) thee from the truthful {satyadharman) king, from 
Varuna (abl.)”, and in the following stanza we hear of the 
actual sufferance: “I deliver thee from the universal (rotiua- 
«ura), the great flood (arnayay\ i. e. the disease sent by 


See e. g. Vodskov, Sjeledyrkelse p. 314; Scuboeder, Arieohe Religion 
I p. 321; Griswold, The religion of the Rigveda p. 112. 

•* Cf COOMARASWAIIT Op. Clt p. 85 f. 

" Many rcferencee to Vedic texts speaking of Varuoa as a dark and 
terrifying god are given in J. J. Meyer op. cit. Ill p. 205 ff. Cf also Otto 
op. cit p. 181. 

** In St 8 of the same hymn tyrrigm probably stands for lyzruvapdia. 
JOHAKSSON op. cit p. 128. 



Yaruna, droj^syn^^ In RV Xh 97, (jufitcd above p, 33s bear 
uf deliverance from vorwn^a, that which pertaina to Varutia. 
In AV VIII. 7,10 the herbs to which the hymn is flirectcd are 
called unfiittncati and vivaruna, delivering and driving Varan a 
away. 

The BrShmanaa deal much more with Yaruna as a dark and 
dangerous god than do the Sarhlntas. There, too, we hear of 
deliverance from vanmya. One encamp le, SB KII. 7, S, 17, has 
been quoted above (p> 39 f). Another example is SB IV, 4.5.11, 
where in the same way varunya is paralleled with varunapa^a: 
^*He thus delivers (pra-jnuHcaii) him from every fetter of 
Varuna (wru^p^ia), from everything which pertains to Yaruna 
(varunya)". The purifying bath, Avahhrtha, with which I shall 
deal in chapter VI, is called varunya in SB II. 5. S. 40 and 
IV, 4.5.10. In both passages the purpose of the hath is aaid 
to be to deliver from Varuna: nirvarunatayoi. Further sin 
is said to be varunya in tiie comments on a confessional prayer 
in SB XIL 9, 2. 4, “He delivers (mufjcErfi) him from 

it is said. Sin is something “that coneerne Varuna”, 
the moral ruler and punisher. In SB II. 5.2,20, too, we have 
to do with confession of sin. There a woman who commits 
adultery ie said to commit varunya^ the word here being u&ed 
not together with any word for sin but as a synonyin of them. 

In SB XIL 7, S, 17 Varuna is said to seize i, e. to 

Inflict evil. In a similar way he Is said to inflict evil in SB 
IV. 5. 7. 7, There we find not the verb grhi^ti but 5-rcchaii, 
and Varuna ia called ^payiir, “infiicter”. It is certainly no 
accident that Vampa is oonoected with this verb, as his own 
name gives a point of contact: the element a?*, the root of the 
verb in its stronger form. In Its weaker form the root appears 
in the name of the law that Varuna protects, rta. It appears 
also in Nlrrti, who as a dangerous divinity is often mentioned 
together with Yannia, Finally, drta in the Bpanii^ads signifies 


Wermev AV p. 10. 
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the evil character of the world as distinguished from the 
indivisible Atman. Such phonetic combinations are most typical 
fur the Vedic text.s. 

The most remarkable passage on Varuna in SB is XIII. 3.0.5. 
In the Avabhrtha of the ASvamedha an obscure figure appears, 
called Jumbaka. He is said to be Varuna. He is white (^fo), 
bald-headed {khalatu)^ he has protruding teeth {viklidha) and 
reddish brown eyes {pingdk^a).** “That is Varu^ia’s form {rupa). 
By that form he thus delivers himself from Varuna {varuncim 
avayajate)'' Here a man with outstandingly ugly traits repre¬ 
sents Varuna, and the purpose of the rite is to be quit of Varuna, 
“sacrifice him away”. 

Thus w'e see how the Vedic Varuna, who in RV is mainly a 
noble, elevated god, is also, and especially in the Brahmanas, 
an evil-minded, terrifying god, from whom man w’ants to be 
delivered. There need be no contradiction between these two 
sides of his character. In a parellel way the Gk)d of Jews and 
Christians is as well love as wrath. The love of Varuna, how¬ 
ever, is not very prominent The relation to law and justice 
dominates even in the texts speaking of his benevolence, and 
this feature is the main trait of Varuna, uniting the various 
aspects of him. As the punisher he is feared and abhorred 
together with his punishment. 

In his terrifying aspects Varuna shows many resemblances 
to Rudra.** We find them together e. g. in SB II. 3.2.9 f: 
“Now when it (the fire) is first kindled, and there is as yet 
nothing but smoke, then indeed it is Rudra. He who desires 
to consume food — even as Rudra seeks after these creatures, 
now e.g. with distrust, now with violence, now in striking them 
down — let him offer then. He who knowing this, offers then, 
obtains that food. And when it bums rather brightly, then it 
is Varuna. He who desires to consume food — even as Varuna 

On the epithets, see Eooeltno in SBE 44 p. 84S. On the rite, see 
Johansson op. cit. p. 125 f. 

"* Cf Beroaione, La religion v6dique III p. 156. 
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>:ccks after these crenf^ires^ (lew e. on tliom^ now 

with violence, now in wtrikbij^ them down — let him offer then. 
He ’wht), knowing this, offers then, obtains that food.’’ 

Rudra has been interpreted in various w^ays. Tlio most im- 
jtortant treatise on him is by AitsMANj Rudra (1E)SB), where also 
earlier attempts to interprete Rudra as a god of the thunder¬ 
storm, etc* are reviewed (p. 333 If). Arbhan sees in Rudra a 
god of the common people, who in the priestly RV has been 
^'celestified”. His real popular nature is that of a wild aud 
primitive god of death, a prince of demons. After Abbhak, 
among others Otto, Loumisl and have diiscusecd the 

character of RudrA.*“ Otto distinguishes between an Aryan 
Rudra — Wuotan and an un-Ary'an, Dravidian god. Lomusl 
sees in Rudra exclusively an un-Atyan. god, w'hotn he, as a 
German of the Rasi epoch, heartily detests, Haij£r “* regards 
Rudra aa a great Aryan god, mainly benevolent* Both Otto 
and Lokmi^^l refer to the finis in the Indus valley. As has been 
said above p. 2, tlie archfflologiate have found in Moheujo- 
daro a prototype of the Hindu god Siva, and the contacts be¬ 
tween Rudra and Siva are fairly well established*^* 

There are in the Veda many signs that Rudra has been 
regarded as a terrifying god to a higher degree than as a 
benevolent one, Tlie hymns of RV as a rule avoid him. When 
sometimes prayers to him appear they have an anxious tone: 
**May the weapon of Rudra spare us, may the great disgrace 
(dtirmati) of the Mighty One disappear” (RV JI* 33. 14),*** In the 
other Yedic texts we hear more of him. The anxiety that is 

** Cf also WiiAKOEJt, Der arificbe {1908) p. 09 ff. 

•' Gotttieit uad Gottheiteo der Arier (19S£) p, &6, and passim. 

•* Lio alten Aiier (1QS6) p. l£5ff. Cf Der Rri&cb# KTiegsgolt (19S9) 

p. 16. 

GlaubeoBgwchiehte dor iDdogermaDeo I (19S7) p. lT4tf* 

** See e.g. Aebmak op. oit, p* fllOj Ghcmh, Siva, hie preAryan origin, 
rC 2 (1995^-06) p. Contrary opiDldn in Pdri, La civilisation do 

Mah&n*^)D-d&ro (1968) p. 104. 

**• Cf Bloonhclp, Ei^-Veda repetitions (1916) p, &7S. 
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' folt in front of him is expressed hy giving him all kinds of 

names and epithets. He is everywhere, as especially the famous 
» J^atarudriya (VS XVI, TS IV. 5 etc.) describes. Among the 

many Kudra-names we find also “lord of the forests” (qra- 
nyanam pati\ but this does not prove very much about his 
character, as we hear another time of Rudra dwelling in the 
village (gramasad)** Nevertheless, it is indisputable that Rudra 
has closer connections with the forest than with the village.” 
And as the. forest is the place for the meditative life, Rudra- 
Siva is the special god of the yogins. The name that may be 
said to be especially characteristic for Rudra is “lord of the 
animals”, paMipati. In a long hymn directed to him, AV XI. 2, 
this epithet appears thrice (5,11,28) and we also often find it 
elsewhere. PaMi may mean wild as w'ell as tame animals (cf 
e. g. RV X. 90.8). Above p. 41 I have touched the importance 
of the word in the terminology of salvation. We see now', e. g. 
in AV XI. 2, that the word is especially connected with Rudra.*’ 
St 24 brings the wild animals into consideration: “To thee are 
assigned the forest animals {dranydh paiavah)^ the beasts in 
the wood (mrgd vane)^ the geese, eagles, hawks, birds.” The 
fact that Rudra is thus associated with wild animals may be 
combined with the appearance of animals on the 8iva-seal from 
Mohenjo-daro. In the same AV-hymn, XI. 2, we hoar the 
anxious tone, e. g. in st 26: “Do not, 0 Rudra, unite us with 
the fever (takman)j not with poison, not with the fire of heaven. 
Elsewhere than on us make that lightning fall.” In other texts 
pahi signifies the cattle that shall be protected from Rudra. So 
in SB XIII. 3. 4.3: “He thus shields (antar-dadhdti) the catUe 
(poiu) from Rudra. Whence Rudra does not prowl (abhi- 
I manyate) after the cattle (paiuj, where this oblation is offered 

f at the A6vamedha.” When in SB V. 3.3.9 Varuna gets the 

** Akbman op. cit p. 224. 

•• Op. cit p. 26 ff. 

As in the Saiva SiddhAnta Siva is the god who delivers pa4u from 
its fetters, we find here a connecting link between Rudra and diva. 
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ehoriicferiptif I’pifheit “lord ij'f the law {ftftfjrmapatiy, Rudrn. is 
callHi 'Nord of flif; catt!^e [pa^^njiai})" (V. S, 7)^ and be ia iiaid 
to ‘Vjuioken tbo Eacrificer for cattle (pasubh^ali stivatiy'. Rudra 
may further^ like Varuna, punisli sin, even if this is not a 
regular function with him as with Yaruna. SB I. 7.4. 1—3 re¬ 
lates that Prajypati wanted to have sexual intercourse with his 
own daughter. The gods regarded this as a sin (agas). *‘The 
gods then said to this god who rules over the animarls 
iste): 'This one tranBgresses the law (atisatjjdham carati) who 
acts thus towards his own daughter, our sister. Pierce himP 
Rudra, talcing aim, pierced him.” AB 111. 33 relates the same 
episode hut avoids mentioning the name of the dreaded god, 
a fact best explained from the natural reluctance against speak¬ 
ing a terrifying word.*® 

Varuna and Rudra are the Vedic gods that arouse the greatest 
fear. Iiidra and other mighty gods may also be terrifying, but 
they are not feared in the same way, and there is no talk of 
deliverance from them. There is, however, a third Vedic divinity 
that may be ranked with Rudra and Varuna as especially evil- 
minded: Kir^ti, Her name means destruction (from 
and sometimes it is doubtful whether the texts speak of destruc¬ 
tion in an impersonal sense or of a goddCBs, So c. g. when we 
read in RV L 34. 9 the prayer to Varuna: "Drive far aw'ay 
Kiryti. Deliver {pra-tfiutnagdhi) ub from committed sin (encts)”* 
ARBUAif ^ calls Nirrti one of the most concretely conceived 
divinities of Vedic time, and interprets her as a goddess of 
death and of the world of the dead below the eajth. Although 

Acoordin^ ta Yama and YamE, GunipUjakaumudr (18dB) 

p. £0 f, Rudra whboot bcingf mentioned, the punifiher df eexoal atn in 
RV X. 10. S, loo, ljut lbs atfuuoonta a« not convincing. In Der Higveda 
in Auswaht 11 (1609') 14A Gelckek hiiDBekf is not so sure of this iDter- 

pretaflOD, founded on commentary. 

** So PW TV cob 1S7, cr J col, 491 1 Cf Otto, Gottheit und Gotthfllen 
dtr Ariflf (16e£) p. 6S: nirrii = “rtaloa, Chace". 

^ Tod nnd UnsterhlkhkeU Im vodi«hcii Glauhen, ARW 36 (16SS} p^ 
£10 f, cf Rudra p. £01 f. 
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the goddess is less clearly depicted than Arbmak asserts, there 
is no doubt that she is characterized by her connections with 
death.’ Nirrti is also a goddess of the earth, and as such a one 
she has by Speyer* been connected with Nerthus of ancient 
Germanic religion, although the etymological identity is not com¬ 
plete. It seems more prolific to connect her with goddesses 
' from countries not so far away from India, with the Great 

Mothers, well-known as well from the religions of the Near East * 
as from later Hinduism.* Also the Indus religion knows this 
Great Mother, to whom the dove is a characteristic attribute.® 
Now we find in the Veda the dove (kapota) as an inauspicious 
bird," in RV X. 165.1 (= AV VI. 27.1) and AV VI. 29. 2 appear¬ 
ing as the messenger of Nirrti. If consequently there are some 
reasons to believe that the Vedic Nirrti has inherited certain 
traits from the Great Mother, worshipped in the Indus religion, 
it must be noted that these are only the destructive traits. To 
other Vedic divinities * have been applied the positive sides of 


* Calaxd, Altindiscbee Zaaberritual (1900) p. 43, speaks of Nirrti as a 
personification of death. Likewise LEvi, La doctrine du sacrifice (1896) 
p. 157. 

* Eenc Indische verwante van de Germaansche godin Nerthus (190S). 

* Przyluski has written several essays on the appearance in India of 
the Great Mother of the Near East In one of them, La Grande D^esse, 
Mu86on 49 (1986) p. 298 ff, those written earlier by him are mentioned 
p. 310. Later have appeared: Lcs A^vin et la Grande Ddesse, Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic studies 1 (1966) p. 129 ff; From the Great Goddess to 
Kila, IHQ 14 (1966) p. 267 ff; UrsprQnge und Entwicklung des Kultee 
der MuttergOttin, Eranos Jahrbuch 1938 p. 11 ff. P. regards Aditi as the 
Vedic form of the Great Mother. Cf on this subject also Aorawala, Aditi 
and the Great Goddess, IC 4 (1987—36) p. 401 ff. 

' ZtMUER, Die indische Weltmutter, Eranos Jahrhuch 1988 p. 175 ff. 

* See above p. 2 and further Macsay, The Indus civilisation (1965) 
p. 84; AIA 1986 (1987) p. 22 f. 

’ Cf J. J. Meyer, Trilogie III p. 206. 

* So e. g. speaks VS X. 28 directly of Mother Earth (pfihivi mdtt% 
Cf also Speyer op. cit p. 18 and above n. 4. 


flit tirtJit Mother^ m !h> i,s :i gtiddej^'i tif life» ilrjifh aiul reluniing 
life. 

In the passage from RV, (quoted just ai>ove, Varuna is apkptl 
ten drive NirrfS aTvay* In RV VI. 74,2 a similar prayer h 
directed to Sojna-Rudra. We observe that the evil-minded gods 
appear together with one another. In RV X, 59.4 death 
and Nirrti appear as parallel conception a. Together with the 
evil-minded Rak^asae^ Niirti is mentioned in RV X. 76.4: “Crush 
the bet ray fill Rakaasas^ drive Nirrti away^ keep off misery 
(amatiy\ a prayer directed to the preas-stones of the Soma 
sacrifice. 

As we may expect, AV speaks much more of deliverance from 
NirTti than RV* 1 shall not (]iiote more than one inatancei. which 
is of special interest, as in it a form of mitncati is used. It is 
the refrain of AV IL10: “From ksetriy<i (a disease), from 
Nirj'ti, from imprecation of sisterE (jatnii^msay from Dnih do 
I deliver thee, from Varuna'a fetter Among 

tho evil thinga among which Nirrti appears here, especially “the 
sisters” should be observed. As in AV IL7*2, quoted above 
p* 54, they are probably female demons. 

From VS the following interesting formula should he quoted 
(XIL 62—65): “Seek him w^ho does not press the Soma, who 
does not sacrifice. Follow the path of the thief (stena) and the 
robber (taskara). Seek another way than ours. This is thy way. 
To thee, 0 Goddeas Nirrti, be homage. To thee, sharp-poiated 
Nirrti, be homage. Loosen this iron bond (bandha). 

Lift him up to the highest vault of heaven together with Yama 
and y<LiDi. Thou dreadful One, ia ivhose tnoutb I offer to get 
delivered {ava-sarjandya) from these bonds (bandhay thou 
whom people praise as Earth (Minii), 1 know thee everywhere 
as Niryti. The fatter (p3Ja) which the goddess Nirrti hath 
fastened on thy nock and which cannot be loosened 
I looflen from thee as from the midst of life 

Set forth, eat this food. Homage be to Bbilti (prosperity) who 
hath done this." In this text it should be especially observed 
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that people are said to praise Nirrti as the earth (bhumi).^ 
But it is a question of the earth only as connected with death. 
Life and prosperity are the contrasts of Nirrti. Homage is paid 
to Nirrti in order that she might disappear. 

This VS-text, belonging to Agnicayana, is commented upon in 
SB VII. 2.1, where Nirpti is explicated with the general word 
for evil, papman. In VII. 2.1.15 the sacrificer is said to be 
delivered (pra~mucyate) from Nirfti’s fetter (pasa). The cere¬ 
mony ends with the returning home of the sacrificer, who should 
not look backwards. “Thus he leaves papman Niryti” (VII. 
2.1.17). The same rule of not looking back appears in connec¬ 
tion with sacrifices to Vanina** and Rudra** and with funeral 
ceremonies.** 

There is a tendency in the Brahmanas, especially in SB, 
to diminish the importance of the gods. The priests are said to 
be gods just like the heavenly gods (e. g. SB II. 2.2.6), and 
the gods are said to have acquired their immortality through 
the sacrifice (see below p. 92). Furthermore, the gods are 
explained as being nothing but human organs. In SB XII. 
9.2.12 Mitra and Vanina are said to be the two main breaths, 
prana and apana respectively. In SB XI. 6.3.1 ff (= Brh. 
III. 9.1 ff) Yajnavalkya successively reduces the gods from a 
number of 3003 to the one god that is pram. In the Upani^ds 
this tendency is still more prominent than in the Brahmanas. 
Under such circumstances we cannot expect to hear much of 
protection and deliverance from evil-minded gods in these texts. 

Nirrti does not at all appear in the principal Upanisads.** 


' The verse in which this is said appears with slight differences also 
in other Vedic scriptures, e. g. AV VI. 84.1. 

HiLLEBBAMirr, ^tual-litteratur p. 18Sf. 

” Op. cit. p. 119. 

** See e. g. Xn.5.2.15 and Dokkeb, Piodapitryajna (1870) p. 11. 
Jacob, A concordance p. 400, gives the word only in Mah&n&- 
rlyana-up. II. 8. 



Varuna and Kiidra appt'ai* It fow Mijips, h^wover. The dark 
eharacter of Var^ma rpniains aiijmrent^ as well as his eonm-e- 
tiens with w^atet. In Chilud. ZL 23.1 vorious ehaots are as.sif^ne(l 
fo various {^ods. The false une (apfidfirriitifi) belongs to Varti^>a 
and ought to he avoided (varja^ef). The connection with water 
is mentioned in Bfh. Ill, IG and ’32* Both Varuna and Rudra 
appear in an enumeration of that which Brahman created, in 
Brh* I. ^1*11: “Indra. Varuna^ Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, 
M^’tyu, I^na.” Otherwise we hear of Rudta -only in fivet. Tliis 
Upanisad is remarkable for its theistic ideas, and the god praised 
in it is Rudra-Siva. Svet TIL 5—6 quote VS XVI. 2—3* which 
speak of Rudra as the benevolent (siva) god, and give thus a 
good illustration of the procedure through which the Vedic 
Rudra becomcB the Siva of Hinduism. 

Wo hear nothing in the Upanisads of fear for the gods, 
how'ever, or of deliverance from them, as Tve do in the ritual 
texts* The meditative life of the hermits i& concentrated on. the 
inner life, and the gods are regarded as created, outside beings, 
when they are not identified with various organs. In the 
Upani$ads the sacrifice is abandoned and with it its gods. 

Dealing with Nirrti, I observed that it is often difficult to 
decide whether her name stands for the goddesE, or simply for 
destruction in an impersonal sense* We find the same ambiguity 
with several diseases to which I now proceed* They are often 
represented by divinities, whom we may call demons of disease. 
A general name for sickness is otniud. In AV Vlf* 84. 1 Agni 
h said to deliver (pra^tiiicat) from ail diseases (amii’d). As 
other evil things and persons, sickness belongs proemiuenfly to 
darkness, to the night,^* and consequently especially AgnI, the 
fire, and Sdiya, the sun, are able to deliver from diseases. The 


In texts nl^bt tnd dukoeefl ofiea appear as evi] things. 

Right (rstrf) Is uld to be evil {pUpmtm) io SB and the same 

ifl utd of darVnQSS ftanw) iit £fi Vfl. 2. l.'l. 
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following prayer is directed to SOrya: “SQrya, with the light 
with which thou chaseth darkness (tamos) and moveth the 
whole world Avith thy splendour, drive away (apa-suva) every 
feeble and false sacrifice, sickness (amiva), evil dream (duh- 
xvapnyay^ (RV X. 37. 4). But also other gods have the same 
power. Brahmanaspati is called a slayer of sickness (amivahan) 
in RV 1.18. 2. Soma gets the same name in RV I. 91.12. The 
ASvins have a high reputation as physicians: “May the Aivins, 
the two heavenly physicians (bhisaja)^ bring us prosperity, may 
they drive aAvay (yuyuydtdm) weakness (rapas) and enemies 
(sridhy' (RV VIII. 18.8). The word rapas, as many other words 
for evil things, by Satani. glossed with papa, seems to mean 
physical weakness, without further specification. 

Sometimes a special form of sickness is mentioned. Thus 
Sflrya in RV 1.50.11 is asked to drive away jaundice, where 
the connection with the yellow colour of the sun is easily seen: 
“Rising this day, thou great friend, ascending higher in the 
heavens, remove (nd^ya) the disease of my heart (hrdroga) 
and my jaundice (harimdna), 0 Surya.” As Varuiia is especial¬ 
ly connected wdth water, he sends and delivers from dropsy. 
RV VII. 89 is a touching prayer by one struck with this disease: 
“Thirst found thy singer when he stood in the midst of waters. 
Be gracious, mighty lord, and spare” (4). In the story of 
SunahSepa Varuna is said to seue Aiksvaka so that his belly 
swells (AB VII. 15). 

Yaksma is a disease appearing frequently especially in AV. 
In RV X. 161.1 (=AV III. 11.1), the rsi says that he delivers 
(muHcdmi) the sick person from different kinds of yak^a, and 
he prays Indra-Agni to deliver (prortnumuktam) him from 
Grihi, another name of a disease. Another verse where Yak.sma 
and Grahi occur together is AV II. 10.6: “Thou hast been 
delivered (amukthah) from Yaksma, from disaster (durita), 
from curse (avadya), thou hast been delivered from the fetter 
of Drub and from Grahi.” Takman, fever, is often mentioned. 
“Do thou, 0 Takman, avoid us”, the r^i cries in AV 1.25. 1—8, 
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and ill AV VI. 2^3.3 Tn^kman is [nit im :\ lim> with Hudra and 
Vanina: “Homage Itc tn Hudra, hdmagu to Taknian^ luimaj;!? t<f 
VaruTia, the krilliantJ’ Another frequent name of a disease 'm 
k\^frii/a. In AV 11. 8.1 two stars are called the re!easerw 
with powder to loOEcn (vt-mmcatilm) the fetters (pwra) 
of ksctn'i/a. In AY II. 31—worms appear as evil beinf^s 
eausbjt disease, and in AV W 13,6 is used in such 

a counection.^^ 

In the Upanisads wc do not hear much of disease. When it 
appears, it is mentioned as a part of human life, which is w'holly 
art evil thing^. Thus we find the classical Sanskrit w'ord for 
disease, roga^ used tof'ether with death (Tttrtyu) and pain 
(dahkhatu) in a stansa quoted in Chand. VIL 28. 2, and witli 
jarff, old af^e, and mrtyu^ death," in Svet, II. 12. All these 
evils disappear for the wise man who has duly practised his 
yoga and sees the Unity of everything* 

Together with the words of malady, otiier words for sufferiuf^ 
or disaster appear, some of which I shall briefly review. Often 
WG meet eompoundg with the first parts giving the evil sense, 
especially compounds with dus, a prefix well-known from 
G-reek dvg. The most frequent of these compounds seems ro 
he diirita. The meaning of this word is somewhat vague: 
something that has gone evil. Sometimes it refers to com¬ 
mitted sin (RV I. 23. 22— RY X. 9.8)* Usually we may trans¬ 
late it generally as mishap, disaster, etc. In the word are in¬ 
cluded committed sin as well as outward disaster, evils not clearly 
distinguished. In RV VL 50* 10 the rsi prays to the Nisatyas; 
“As from great darkness ye delivered (amumuktam) 

Atri, BO protect (furvatam)^ ye Men, from disaster (dutitd)** 

In RV Vf. 47. 90(=AV VL L20.2) duHfa has another com¬ 
pound with dm as its parallel: dueckund^ i. e. dus and .funa, a 

“ AY fumlilies coAtQriAl tor the atudy cf aacleat Indini] 

medicine. Cf BLoojffiELj?, Ihft Atharraveda p. 66 ff. 

^ The edition of Bibliothftca Indlca p* has pain, iuEtead 

of mrlyu. 
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not frequent word for prosperity. But I am not going to review 
all the compounds with dus^ which are fairly numerous. They 
signify all sorts of threats and dangers, from which the rsis 
want to be protected. Of some interest, however, it may be to 
mention dusvapnya, evil dream, a kind of evil which is evident¬ 
ly most earnestly feared. We have already met it in a prayer to 
the ascending sun. In RV VIII. 47.14 the rsi prays to Uaas, the 
dawn, wanting to put every evil dream on the scapegoat Trita: 
“Daughter of Heaven, the dream that bodes evil (dusvapnya) 
to our kine and to us, carry that, 0 shining One, far away to 
Trita Aptya.”” A third time a similar prayer is directed to a 
third divinity of the morning, Savitr (RV V. 82.4). 

The prefix abhi gives its compound a sense of direction to¬ 
wards something, and consequently such compounds often ex¬ 
press evil persons or things from which the r^is want to be 
delivered or protected. We have abhimdti^ evil plot or plotter,** 
0 . g. in RV IX. 65.15 where Soma is called a slayer of abhimdti 
(abhirndtihan)^ and abhihrut (cf the simple hvaras RV II. 23. 6) 
in RV 1.128.5 in the same sense. Abhidruh sounds similarly, 
but it is not used in stanzas speaking of deliverance or pro¬ 
tection. In RV 1.122. 9 abhidruh qualifies an evil man who 
betrays Mitra and Varupa at the sacrifice. 

In the Samhitas the most frequent word among the compounds 
with abhi is abhUasti, calumny, curse (from iamsati^ speak 
solemnly). This brings me to one of the most important among 
the evil things in the Veda, the curse.** Spells and imprecations 

" Cf Romrow, Trita Aptya p. 46 ff. 

“ PW I col. 348 and Grassiiaxv WB col. 84 derive abhimSti from 
manyate, think, but the d is a difficulty. Easier should it be to derive 
it from md, mimlte, measure, cf mdyi, (On the derivation of mdyo cf 
Heiiunx, Deutung und Bedeutung indischer Terminologie, AUi d. XTX 
Congr. int. d. Orient p. 287 f). But on the other hand verb abhi- 
manyaU is frequent (see e. g. AV VI. 6.1, 3B XIU.S. 4.8), while abhi- 
minute does not appear in a corresponding sense. 

** On the power of the sacred words see e. g. Hauo, The Aitareya 
BriLhmanam I (1868) p. 76; HEniAXif op. cit. p. 284. 


iirt! inipflity powers, mucli iksecl iiiid much feared. They have 
power not only iti nornnal Imman life, Indra has delivered 
(afftwiedt) the waters from abhisasti, so that tliey can flow 
(RY X.mLT, d X. H34.if). Ill RV VIH3. 3 A^cni is said to 
have delivered (amuncafy) the ptods from abhisasfL But naturally 
fhs iTiis are most concerned with the curses directed tow'ards 
themselves. In RV VIII, 6th 14 they pray to Indra: ^'Deliver 
{ava-spr<^hi^ STtama glosses dvGmocaya) us from this misery 
(dinatiy^ and hunger and curse In AV 

VII. 53. 1 obkiAasti appears aide by side with death: ‘*When 
thouj 0 Brhaspati^ didst release {amufl<^ah) from Yama’s other 
world existence, from malediction (af?ftfsa5if), the Alvins bore 
hack death (mrt^u) from us.” 

Beside abhUasti we meet several other words expressing evil 
and dangerous speech. Sdpatba is an ordinary w'ord for curse, 
although in HV met with only once. Rather frequent is avadya,^- 

""VIIl.Go when the VSlakhilya-hymna are eseluded. 

“ CpinioifiB ditfer as (o whether ntnaii shoald be regarded an a negated 
miii, thought, ox as a. derivation from the root am, from which we have 
amlvd^ BichnefiG, etc. SaYa^^a Seems to be at variance with himself when 
^jbsaing amafi in RV YI1L66.14 with daridrjfa^ poverty, and in 
(imaitvan in HV VIIL iQi. (of above p. with a£obkanii btaldhih, a 
vtdiouG mind. GRirnTH follewe the second of the two interpretations 
when tranalatjog umati in tha first paasa^ by ^‘misery amativan in 
the second one by ^'feel hunger" (The hymns of the Rigveda II p. 210 
reap, 147). 'When Qelokes, Dor Rigveda p, translates amati in 
RV IV. 11.6 with '^Gedankonanuut” he evidently connects the word 
with motf. This derivation is vindicated in Heroaiqke, £:tiidea sur le 
Icsique du Rig-veda, JA R S (1364) p. 525; NciasEn, Zum WEIrterbuch 
dee Hgveda I (19S4) p. 77; Rajvadc, Words in HgTedi, Auoaie of tho 
Bhandark, Orient, res, idst. IP (1360) p, 147 f. On the other hand PW 1 
ool. 35B and Grasshaa's' WB eel ISO derive the word from (he root om, — 
That in the Vedie text& the word has given assooiationa In both direo' 
tidns is clear from the fact that BOmetimes it appears together with 
durtnatiy ovil thought, e. g. RV IV, 1L&, SB IS. S. S. sometimes with 
words for hunger, e.g. in RV VIII. 66 l 14, aianSj/ii in IX,2. S. B, 

" TitEisoxnEa, A ethical Pill diotlonary I ff) p. Ifjfl twapa/)a and 
p. 461 avajja^ oxplaina avadya as secondarily formed from anavodyaf 
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In AV V. 6.8 and XII. 2.47 we find it together with durlta. In 
RV III. 31.8 Indra is said to have delivered {nis-amuncai) his 
friends from avadya. With the synonym nid we meet it in 
RV IV. 4.15: “Consume (0 Agni) the cursing Raksasas, protect 
ijHihi) US, 0 rich in friends, from Druh, from blame (nicf), from 
calumny {avadya)" Nid does not seem to appear outside RV,” 
but in classical Sanskrit we have the related words nindaii^ to 
blame, and the substantive nindd.** In Avesta we hear of 
blaming {naed-) the demons {daeva).*'^ In RV II. 34.15 the 
Maruts are said to help their friends to pass over trouble 
{amhas)f and to deliver (muncatha) from blame (nid). Also in 
RV IX. 29. 5 nid appears with a form of muncati. 

It should finally be mentioned that in AV the dangerous 
spell is often called krtyd^ more seldom kartra. These words 
and others of the same kind do not only mean the words, but 
the whole hostile magic, sometimes evidenced in effigies.” AV 
X. 1.32 is directed towards such witchcraft, ending with the 
words: “As the sun is freed {muqfate) out of darkness {tamas)^ 
and quits the night and the ensigns of the dawn, so do I quit 
(jahami) all evil-natured magic {kartra) made by the witchcraft- 
maker {krtyakrt)." 

None of the words mentioned in the last pages appear in 
the Upanisads. In the forest-life the enemies are others than 
curse, etc. 

I am not going to continue this review of Vedic expressions 
of enemies, maladies, curses, etc. any further, though the 


which should be an haplology from *anawivadya, not to be spoken 
down, criticized. 

" PW IV col. 148. 

** PW IV col. 147 f, col. 15G. 

** Babtuolomae col. 1084; Nybero, Irans fomtida religioner p. SOT), 
Germ, transl.: Die Religioneo dee alten Iran p. 278. 

** BLOOMnELD, The Atharvaveda p. 65 f; Henry, La magie dans I’lnde 
antique (1904) p. 159 f, 170 f. 
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material easily be 1 have only mentioned 

some representjilive words and preferably quoted passages 
wlicre they appear with forms of muHcali. We cannot sa-y, 
however^ that Hjwwcaii is used more than other ’words in these 
ronneetioiiE, We find it especially in AV, when the rsls ’^^ant 
to deliver their clients from diseases. Synonyms appear some¬ 
times, ava-srfati, ste. More frequent, however, are 

words of protection, rakfiati, paiij etc. There is no special 
terminology wdth ntuyintiih hut this ’word is used as a normal 
’word for ‘^loosen, release’^ along ’with other words. 

Tlie examples given show how the Vedic Indian loved his 
earthly life and how^ he saw himself surrounded by many 
evils- TJiere ’vverc thieve* and robbers, who wanted to take 
away his cattle. There ’were diseases, which were sent by 
human sorcerers, demons or gods, or ’which were themselves 
demons. Such fhiegs are mentioned extremely often in the 
Sarnhitas, almost not at all in the Upanisads. The Brahmanas 
taJte an intermediary position, but stand much nearer to the 
Saihhitas* Imprecations against personal enemies are very 
common in them, expressed in a most uniform manner. And 
w'e find in them much fear of diseases, demons, and evil- 
minded gods* 

It is evident that these facta cannot be explained by saying 
that the Upani^ads represent a later period than the other parts 
of the Veda. Even if the Upani^s are of a later origin than 
the rest of the Veda, it would be unreasonable to presume that 
the time in which they ’were composed, did not know and fear 
the same kinds of evil as earlier times. There has never 
been any time in India, when personal enemies, diseases, curses, 
have not been the subject of prayers for deliverance and pro¬ 
tection."^ Even when the hattlee between invaders and native 

The Vedic flford raft^ ie e. atilJ frequently used fu India of 
demoDS. See e.g. 'Hie CluinJIra {19S0} p. 133. Cf also ?hzylv3ij. 

Dor Lobendig.ErlOste In dem ontwickelleti Buddhimus, Eranos Jnhrbucli 
1937 p, 113. 
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Indians stopped, the vords for enemy etc. did not Ikccomc 
devoid of content. 

The difference between various Vedk texts regarding the 
attitude towards enemies etc. must be seen from tbe aspect of 
the different charaetEr of the texts. SamhitEs and Brsihmapas 
arc ritual texts, intended for the social life of the village, the 
Upanisads are meditative texts, intended for the solitary life 
in the forest. In the ^rMs^/^^^-stage a Brahman should marry, 
carry the responsibilities for wife and children, perform 
sacrificial rites^ He prays for deliverance from his personal 
enemies; rival Brahmans and others, and he has to pray also 
for the protection of those, who use his offices, from their 
enemies, hostile kings, etc.^ Disease threatens his own home 
and the homes of his clients. He has to recite prayers and 
spells in order to drive away the demons sending the diseases. 
He uses curses, but he has also to profeot himself and his clients 
from hostile curses. 

"When the time is due, the householder leaves his home and 
becomes a forest-dweller, living alone or together with other 
hermits in tbe forest. He now abandons all social responsibilities 
and prepares himself lor death. He has none of the evils of this 
life to fear. He has no properties which may be stolen by 
thieves. Disease does not matter, when he is prepared for 
death. Thus the ovils that he has feared as a householder 
do not frighten him any longer, and he has no reason to pray 
for deliverance from them. Other things are in his mind when 
he thinks over deliverance. 

In this way the fundamental differences of the attitudes to¬ 
wards enemies, diseaaea, etc. in tbe Vedic texts are best ex¬ 
plained. On the other hand, it should not he denied, of eourse, 
that the historical development has also had great influence. 
The Brah[nari.as and Upanisads reflect a time of more settled 
conditions than the times of invasion, when many SarhhitS^bymrtE 
came into being. They, and the whole ^ormi-syslem, must he 
the products of lives with plenty of leisure for other things 
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than the immediate threats of life. Probably from the earlier 
inhabitants of India the Aryans learnt the methods of medita¬ 
tion, and on this fonndation a system was created, ending in 
a sta^o of life, when the evils of ordinary life were not 
feared. 



IV. 


DEATH 


Enemies can kill and death is the ulttmate consequence of 
disease^ Thus death is nothing essentially different from the 
evil forces reviewed in the last chapter. But the ideas of death 
and of deliverance frojn death arc so important in the Yedic 
literature that they must be dealt with in a separate chapter. 
I shall nott however, deal with the detailed ideas of death and 
tho destinies of man after death, with heaven and hell,' etc^, 
l>ut shall stick to tho ideas of deliverance. What do the Vedic 
texts mean w^hen speaking of deliverance from death? 

The hymns of RV do not speak very mnch of death and 
delivcranee from it. BEnoAifK^ writes that death is frequently 
mentioned in KV, but that ie much exaggerated. The normal 
word for death is mttyu^ which has clear Indo-European 
relations: Lat manor^ etc,’’ This word appears only in eleven 
RV-hymna.* Furthermore, we find mrtyu-bandhUy "subject to 
death”, in two hymns,® Of these thirteen hymns all but two 
are found in the tenth mandaJa. The two stands outside that 
mapdaJa are RV VIT. 59.12 and VIII. IS. 22. Jn RV VII. 59,12, 


^ On thego Uiingts see e. g. Assjcak, Tod und Unstcrhlicbkeit iiifi vedi- 
schen Glauben, ARW 25 (1927) p, S39ff, 26 P- ff. 

' Death cuslotas (1930) p,S7. B, refers to (irtc psssag^i, two of which 
nre wrongly imjioatcd- 

* WALbt-POltOKKTf II p. 27fi. 

* Grassuak» WB col. 1060. 

" The conlraat, amrta-tmndhVt Ie used as au epithet of the gods in 
RV X, 72, G. 
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a which by ^ is rej^arded. as a later addition 

to the hymn, is used together with a form of ^nwicati* 

**May I be delivered from death, not from inunortality (lit, not- 
doath, wifTmrASt)"/ itV VIIL 18, B3 runs: “We 

human belngSj who are subject to death {mrtyubandhu), 0 
Adit} asj lengthen graciously our lives that we may live.” In 
the tenth mandala we find a prayer of similar content (RV 
Xh 4): “Do not give us up to death (mrtyu), 0 Soma, let us 
see the rising sun. May our old age be kindly with passing 
[fay&H Let N'jrrfi get away.” Nirrtij destruction, signifies the 
same evil as death (of above p. 09). In the famous Hiranya^ 
garbha-hymn, RV X, 121 (cf AV IV. 2) we find in st. 2 the same 
contrast, as in the quoted stauaa from mandala 

Vn, but here not used with any expression for deliverance: 
“liis shade is amrta and tnTtyu*’ Whether here and in other 
passages it is correct to render amrta and ite derivative 
amrtaiva with “immortality”, as is usually done, seems doubt¬ 
ful.® The death that is feared, when in the hymnss the rais want 
to be delivered from this evil, is the abrupt death before old 
age, a premature death. The contrast of this ia a long life, a 
life to old age which consequently may be called amria* Some¬ 
times, however, amrta leads the thoughts to a life after death, 
e. g. in RV IX, 113.8 ff. Often the word is used as a charac¬ 
teristic of tb© gods. But it may atao signify the continued life 
of a man in his offspring, as in a prayer found in RV V. 4. It): 

" I p. 5^. Likert? iee IfCLLrit, Vedic hyniiiA I 

p. m. 

’ GoAasyAtfiii auppoBeg amrta^ *‘0 immortal One”. PiscaEL, Vedica, 
ZDMG 40 (1060) p. 121 ff, proposea mS mrist, ^'may I not die”. These 
proposalft are rejected by ithixEs op. clt p. 9B JLIS commeots 
On this lins: “BleiEed lb be who ia delivered from deatb, not from im^ 
mortality (tnfipor mttcyaiai TtSmfidty' 

“ Cf Beroatoss, f4ude« aur le loxi^ua du ^tSg-vedi, JA 0.S (1694] p. 

MoLUEn op. cit. p. S3l; Boveb, Stnde eur Torigine do la doctrine du 
aaifisira, JA 9.10 (iSOl) p. 4h3ft^ Netsbeh, Zum Whrterbncb dea f^gveda I 
(19(24'} p. 79 ff; MASPoa-OuRaeL, Llndo antique (19S3) p. lE>8 f. 
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“May I reach <jitjirtatva in my offspring.” Out word “immor¬ 
tality” ia likely to give associations that are not always justi- 
fiable in the Vedic texts. A more suitable tranalatiou of 
would often be simply “life”. The disadvantage tUereef is the 
faet that there is another word for “life”, Uyus. Furthermore^ 
such a translation does not reflect the construction of the word 
a-mria as the negation of death* “Freedom from death” seems 
to be a franslation that fairly well comprises the different 
nuances of the word wifliout giving any false associations. In 
any case, in this chapter we must fix our attention not only on 
the sense of mriyu, but also on that of its contrasts* 

Sometimes in RV death is indicated even when the w'ord 
mriyu is not used. So e* g. in RV VII. 89.1, where the rsi, 
struck w'ith dropsy, prays to Varuna: “Let me not go down 
into the house of clay”, i* e. die. When RV X. 97. Iti (cf above 
p* 38) says that the herbs may deliver {muficantu) from various 
evils, among them Yama's fetter death Is meant. 

Yama is a king of the dead. In RV X, 165.4 he is directly 
said to he mftyux ‘"To that Yama Mrtyu be homage.” While 
Yama has a rather rich mythology,^ mriyit has as a rule no 
personal sense, however*^* 

In AV the attitude towards death is mainly the same as in 
RV. But we hear a good deal more of it. Thus e* g. the AV- 
hymns sometimes speak of several deaths, i. e. different ways 
of dying. For a dying mam the following words are uttered in 
AV 111. J L 5: “Enter in, 0 Pr^pa and Apina, as two draft-oxen 
a pen. Lot the other deaths go away (ui-yitniSu), which 

* See Die iri«ch{3 P^riode (1337) p* S43 fl; £E^r^ Der vedisebs 

My thus dea Yama (ISdO) paesim; Arbuan op. cit. AEW 25 p. 380 ff, 
26 p. m ff. 

” Coo-UABAfiffAirv, Notes on the Kifha Upauipad, NIA I fl3SS.-3&) p* 
4I&J writee: {jtvtyu, yama) ia throughout the Brfihmanu aed 

Upani^adB, as alfio in RY, one of the highest nAOiiefl of God.” Suoli a 
Btatemeut is mieleadiug, even though scoie may be found, 

especially iu the Upaoi^ads, where Mrtyu ts treated as a high diTinlty* 



they call the remaining hundretl." The hundred and lirat 
death, which is welcomed, is the death in old age after a full 
life, AV 11. 28. 4 has been used as a prayer for a little child:** 
^‘Let Father Keaven and Mother Earth in concord give thee 
death in old age QarumTtyic) that thou mayest live in the lap 
of Aditi, guarded by and apuTHi a hundred years.’’ This 
death which ends a full life, estimated to a hundred years^ 
is not an evil* The evil deaths which should be “the remaining 
hundred’’ are said to be a hundred and one in AY VIII. 2.27: 
‘^TTie deaths (fnrtyu) that arc a hundred and one, the perditions 
{na,ytra) that are to be overpassed (atit^rya), from them may 
the gods deliver (mitncantit) thee, from Agni VaiSvanarad’ Here 
jurtyu appears with a form of muiicatL This is not unusual 
iu AV^ AV VIL 7. hopes that the herbs shall deliver (mufic- 
antu) from 7firtyu and artiha.% the^^e two evils occurring side 
by side^ The snares of death (mTiyupaia) are mentioned to¬ 
gether w'ith a form of muncati in AV VIIL8. IG. In AV VIII. 1,4 
the snare of death is called mrtyo^pad&lsa, RV X. 97. IG, 
speaking of Yaiua’s padbUa and quoted above, appears several 
times in AV, e. g. VL 98.^ 2. Yama is often mentioned also else- 
W'here in AV, in AV VIL 53.1 with a form of “When 

thou, 0 Brhaspati, didst deliver (atnu^cah) from Yama’s other- 
world existence {ajmUTa-bhuya)^ from maledictioTi (abhisasti)^ 
the Afivins bore hack death {fnrtyu) from us, 0 Agni, physlcianE 
of the gods, mightily.” The praise of Yama Mrtyu, quoted 
above from BV X. 165. 4, returns in AV VL 28.3, VI. 63.2, 
VI. 84. 3. Death is praised in order that it might stay away 
until its due time, just as Nirrti in a Yajus-text quoted above 
p. 70. In the same way AV VIII. 1 praises death, calling 
it An taka, the Ender; Aotaka Mrtyu be homage.” 

In the Samhitaa death usually means nothing more than the 
too early death that snatches man away from his social life. 


" As to the many deatkB, cf references in WHirsEV AV p. 104. 
op.cH. p. ce. 
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But sometimes v<’C see the p}iilosopbic speeulati&n tuuehing it* 
I have already quoted RY X. 131. S = AV lY. 2. '2. We find 
mrtyu also in otlier speculative Saihliitil-texts. In AV XL 4.11 
prdrta is tafcmarty fever, and mrtyu. In tJie remarkabk ucchista- 
hymn, AV XL 7, everything is identified with zicchtsia, the 
lenmants of the sacrifice.^* Death appears in st, 3: “In the 
are the being one (jfCin) and the non-being one (asaji), 
both, death vigor i'udja), Prajapati*” AY XL 0 is an 

obscure hymn of creation, in Vi^hich st. S3 says that by his first 
dying (praniara) man is divided into three parts. This gives 
A hint of the idea of a repeated death, of which the Br^manas 
tell us more. — When death is mentioned in such speculative 
hymns, we never hear of deliverance from it, how^ever. 

As an example of the use of amrta and in AV a 

verse from the funeral hymn AY XVIII. 3 may be quoted: ‘*Let 
Vivasvat^* set us in life (a7»7tatva). Let death (mrtyti) go 
away. Let not-death come to us. Let it protect these 

men until old age* Let not their life-breaths (esu) go to Yam a” 
{03). In this verse amrfa and amrtatva. mean nothing more 
than a long terrestrial life for the mourners. In AV II. 28.4, 
quoted above, we saw such a full, long life estimated to a 
hundred years.^^ 

In the BrS-hmanas we find rnrtyi^ very frequently mentioned 
as a great evil, from which the sacrifice can deliver. Often we 
meet the expression mrtyu pSpman^ death the eviL I give an 
example from the laying of the 5/^^-brickE in the Agnicayana- 
rituain The verb sprnoU means ‘MeUver”, and so the rite is 


DECiiiSsa, AGP 1.1 p. 30ft f, underetanda in i leae ritualI eUc 

eeftse; ‘^was flbrig wenn wir alls Formcji der Erscheinungawelt 

in Abzug bringen*^, “wizlches Qbrig bleibt wenn wir allc Weltea, site 
Weaes, alte Opfer u. a. w. hlnwagdCEdieu’** 

The father ot Yama, who ii calt^ VaivaGvata in e. g* ItV X. 14.1. 
See further e,g. RV L 89. 9. Boter op, cit. p. gives stiU other 
examples. 
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said tf> deliver frorn eviL Tlds evil is pTipman 
became pregnaut with all beings^ \yhilst they were ia his womb 
PEpman Mrtyu aei^ed them. He said to the gods: 'With you 
I will deliver {sprnavani} all these beings from Papman Mrtyu." 
*W(iat will accrue to us therefrom?' 'Choose", said he. 
one part be to us", said some to hIniH *Let lordship be to us", 
said others. Having bestowed a share on some and lordship on 
others, he delivered (aspnwt) all beinga from Papman Mrtyu. 
Inasmuch as he delivered them, these briclts are called spH. 
In the same mauneT, the sacrificer bestows a share on some, 
lordship on others, and delivers (sprno^t) all beings from Pap- 
man Mrtyu” (SB VI11.4.2. 1—2). This text speahs of death 
as a great evil, as a power, hostile to maji. Tlie sacrifice, 
represented in the text by Prajapati, can deliver from ih Ttie 
text does not further elucidate the sense of this deliverance, 
being more interested in the relations between the sacrifice and 
the gods. So it does not give ue any clear idea of wbat this 
evil, death, concretely means to mann 

Sometimes mrtyu means very concretely the premature inter¬ 
ruption of life, thus having the meaning that we have found 
to be the normal one in the Samhitas. In SB V. 4> In 1 we find 
the same mention of various deaths as we have met above in 
texts from AV: "He who performs the Rajasuya is delivered 
from (ati-mttcyote) all deaths (iwrtyw), all murderous blows 
{b<idha)* Old age (jard) becomes his death Here the 

evil from which the sacrificer is delivered is the premature 
deatlt, of which there are many kinds* Death in old age is 
normal and no evil. We observe, that a form of muHcati is 
used to express the deliverance. 

The Brahmana-texts give a much richer content to the con¬ 
ception of death than the Sambiths do, however. Of special 
interest is the idea of a death in the next life, a recurring 
death. In AV XL 8* 33, quoted above p. 85, we have found a 
hint of this idea. In the Brihmaijaa we find much more mention 
of this death, and it has there a definite name, ptinarmrtyu^ 


This iilPii of a death appearini^ in a future life in another world^" 
is not uni<tue for IndiHi. Besuank j^ives examples of the same 
conception among the Melanesians, who have probably not got 
it from India. In India this idea may have served as a stage 
in tlie development of the idea of man being born to a new life 
on earth in a cycle of existences and not least 

because of this, it requires special attention. 

In SB X. 2. 6.19 we readt “Hunger ceases through food, thirst 
through drink, evil (papman) through prosperity, darkness 
through light, death {inTt^u) through not-death Who¬ 

soever knows this, from him all these pass away, and Im con¬ 
quers (apa-jayati) recurring death {pun^mTiyu) and attains 
the full life (sarvam ayos)" 

In the same tenth book of SB, the rather obscure Agnirahasya, 
the mysteriuin of the Agni-altar, wc find punarmrtyu and (imrta 
contrasted in L4.14: “What is done here in Agni (the altar), 
whereby the sacrifleer conquers punartufipu? He who builds 
Agni, becomes that deity Agni. Agni is Agni is an 

iETimortal god, but the sacrificial altar is Agni, too. By means 
of building this altar man is made divine, free from death. 
As the main evil from which he is in this way delivered, the 
recurring death is mentioned. Of the concrete meaning of this 
death the text does not say anything, merely giving the word. 

Mrtyu and pjinarmrtytt are further mentioned in SB X. 1. 4: 
“This speech is yonder sun and that is death {mrtyu). Hence 
’Whatsoever ia on this aide of the sun all that is held by death. 
And he who builds it (the altar) on this side thereof builds it 


’* CoouAEAKWAUY, Oo th-o onc and only tranamigrant, JAOS Guppl. S 
aBBcrta that punarnnr^;^ “ie not sdidb one other death to 
^ dreaded as ending a. future eTtifitencei but together with pujtarbhava 
or /owna, (ho condition of any form or type of contingent exiatcnce.'* 
ThiE ioteipretatidn Cannot be accepted. 

” oprCit. p. 102. Cf WiOEKURLff, Religionena vfirld (1940) 

p. 8Sn. 


“ See behjw p. 109, 110 f. 
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asi lield by dt^athj and he surrenders his Self (atman) to death. 
But he ^vho builds it thereabove conquers (apa-jayati) recurring 
death (punarjurtyu), for by his knowledge (vidyii) it is built 
thereabove." When the text says that everything on earth is 
held by death, we may think of normal death, ending every 
human life. The text wisely says nothing of conquering this 
death. But a eorrect building of the Agni-altar conquers the 
death awaiting ntan in the next life, punarmftyu* Over this 
death the sacrifice and its priests have power, being able to 
deliver from it* 

This idea of deliverance from a recurring death appears In 
SB not only in the books dealing with the Agni-altar. In the 
ritual of Agnihotra we read in SB IL 8. T—8: “Now yonder 
burning (sun) is no other than death (pirtyur). And because it 
is death, therefore its creatures that are on this side of it, die* 
But those that are on the other side of it are the gods, and 
they are therefore free from death *** And whosoever 

goes to yonder world not having escaped (amtimucya) that 
death] him it causes to die again and again in yonder w'orld*” 
Paragraph 9 describes how one shall perform the Aguihotra in 
order to be delivered from mriyuj and ends by speaking of 
punarmiiyu: “This is the deliverance {aiimiikti) from death in 
Agnihotra: and he who knows that deliverance from death in 
the Agnihotra is delivered from (ati'mucyate) the recurring 
death (punarmrtyuy* We have the same ideas here as above, 
Death is the lord of human life: all creatures die. This text 
speaks, however, more openly of conquering death, but the real 
sen so of it appears in the last words* The sacrifice does not 
deliver from the normal human death, only from the recurring 
death, that threatans man in his future existence. This death 
shall be overcome already before going to yonder world, e. g, 
through the Agnihotra, He who has not correctly performed 
his sacrifice will die again and again in yonder world. 

Similar expressions of putiarmrtifU appear in the concluding 
books of 8B which have the character of additions, dealing 
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wdth various rituals. Thus wc fiod m the ritual of MitTavInda 
the following words (SB XI. 4. 3* 2f3^): ‘‘Hb finds MilTa^ and 
his is the kingdom, he eon^^uers (^I;J£3-/^r^fl^r) recurring death 
{funarmrtipi) aM gainfi full life Uyus)^ whosoever 

knowing this performs this sacrifice, or whosoever thus know's 
if." According to E^jaELuro^a comirenf, SBE 44 p. punar- 
mjtyu should here indicate the "mundane e^cistence and its 
constantly repeated round of birth and death"^ from which the 
aacrificer should be delivered hy his approaching death. This 
does not seem very probahlen The idea of the cycle of ciistence, 
from which man can be delivered in, death, appears in the 
Upani^ads, and I will soon deal with it. But in this test that 
conception does not seem to be involved. Here probably the 
recurring death means only a new death or repeated new deaths 
in the heavenly w^orld as In the Erahmanapassages r]Uflted 
above. 

Tlie ritual of Sautritmapi speaks of conquering punanmtyu 
even for the c.attle and the departed fathers (SB XI1, 9.3.11— 
12). The Object is in every way to show the power of the 
sacrificial rite and the sacrificial knowledge. They have the 
power of delivering not only the aaerificer himself from the new 
death in the other world, but also his cattle and his fathers 
from the same threatening death. The deceased fathers belong 
to the life of man In the same way aa the cattle belong to it^ 
A father expects his son to perform the due sacrifices for him 
when he is dead. 

I have taken all the Brahmaba-examples from SB, which 
deals much more with these things than the other Er^manas 
do. From those 1 only mention TE IILILS, the welhknown 
story of Death and Naeiketas, known especially through tho 
Katha-upanisad. Naeiketas goes to Mrtyu and obtains from him 
three boons, llte first one is the permission to return to his 
father. The second one is the lesson that sacrifices and good 
works {isfapurte) have their abode in the Naciketa-fire. These 
merits do not perish for him who builds that altar. The third 
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request tif Naeiketas is tbe conquest of pumrmrt^u. Ttie jinsweT 
is also here the lesson ol the Nileiketa-fire. “He who builds the 
Naclketa-altar and ’who kno’fts this, he conquers (apa-jayati) 
recurrb^ death (punartJtrtyu),'*' 

As in the SaThhitas, «o in the Br^imaiias atnrta and 
are the words that are most frequently used to express the 
contrast of death. Further^ jariiam ajfus, a full life, is frequent¬ 
ly used, too. Before entering on an examioation of the content of 
these words in SB, I just want to bring to ntind the well-known 
introduction to the story of SunahSepa* There, in AB VIf. 13, 
the begetting of sons is praised: ^*A debt be pays in him and 
freedom from death (ajnrtatva) he attains, that father ’who sees 
the face of a son born livings” Here amrtaiva means the con¬ 
tinuance of life, not in another w^orld, but in the life of a son 
in this world* 

In SB amrta is sometinies said to mean nothing but a full 
life of a hundred years, i. e. not dying before old age, just as 
we have seen it to be the ease in the Samhitas. In SB X. 1. 5* 4 
it is directly stated that amria means a hundred years. But it 
is some’what bewildering wdien the same passage says that 
amrta is “unending and everlasting” {ananta, aparyanta). The 
passage shows that the conception of amrt^ h not very clear* 
Different ideas are brought together, and the texts do not 
contain a finally fixed system. 

Sometimes amrta is said to be characteristic of the gods, 
while ^arvam ayus is contrasted to it as meaning only a full 
life on earth, attainable for human creatures. In SB II. 1.3, in 
the ritual of Agnyadhana, the eEtablishment of the sacred fires, 
we read that the gods live in the north, the deceased fathers 
in the south. The text goes on: "When the sun moves north¬ 
wards, then one may set up his fires. The gods have evil 
(papman) dispelled (apaAaia) from them. He (the sacrificer) 
therefore dispels evil from himself. The gods are free from 
death (omrf^i)* lie tlierefore though there is for him no prospect 
of freedom from death {amTtatva)^ attains the full life (s<Fn;am 
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\vlio&t>cver Btita up his firefi during that tiine. WhoaoEiveri 
on the other hand^ aetsi up his fires, ’when (the sun) moves aoiitil- 
ward &, he does not dispel evil from hiTUt since the fathers have 
not evil dispelled from them. The fathers are mortal (martya). 
Hence he dies before (he has attained the full) life (ayiis\ 
’whosoever sets up his fires during that time’’ (4). The evil 
from ’which the gods but not the fathers are delivered, is 
evidently death, and because taotb gods and fathers live in 
another ’^^^orld ’^^'e have to think of the recurring death, panar- 
mrtyu. But this death is of the same kind as the premature 
death in this world. Tlie aim of the rite is to deliver from such 
a death and to give a full life* The sacrificer is said not to 
he able to reach aw^atva. As we shall see this is not the usual 
attitude of SB, 

In other texts we bear that as a matter of fact man is able 
to reach But this position is not taken easily, Wttli the 

Indian habit of not abandoning old ideas for the ne’w ones ’we 
can find assured in the same passage both that man cannot 
become arrirta and that he can. In SB 11.2. 3* 14 the priests 
are pondering over a dieeper sense of the Agnyadhana: “The 
gods then established that (fire) in their innermost «oul (aniar- 
utman). And having established that immortal element (amric.) 
in their innermost soul, and become immortal and unconquer¬ 
able, they overcame their mortal, eonquerahle enemies* And 
so this one (the sacrificer) now establishes that immortal 
elemeut in his innermost soul. And though there is for him 
no hope of freedom from death he obtains full life 

(survam ayus). For indeed* he becomes unconquerable* and his 
enemy* though striving to conquer, conquers him not- And* 
accordingly, ’when one who hae established his fires and one 
who ha& not established his fires vie with each other, ho who 
has established his fires overcomes the other, for he thereby 
becomes unconquerable* free from death (amft<iy\ The last 
word, amria^ comes as a surprise, as it has been said just 
before that for the sacrificer there is no hope of amriatviXr 
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There ne tliffcTeiice in meaning between and 

amriatva. Yet it is certainly not by chance that the text 
ends by declaring that the sacrificer hecemes amrta. The 
tendency of the passage ig to explain the great power of the 
sacrifice. It gives human proapcrityj victory over foes. The 
gods, whom the priests want to subordinate under the sacrifice 
and tliemselvesj have not yet lost their characteristic of being 
free from death m contrast to men. But the priests want to 
deprive them of this significance, and so they very carefully 
end their passage by saying that man can become amTla^ Just 
as the gods. 

Ifany SB-texts discuss how man can become ainTta^ like the 
gods. In SB X. 4. S we hear that not tlio whole man can become 
SmmortaU He must Icavo the mortal part of him, the body, 
behind.^* The text relates a myth of death and the gods. To 
render ideas in mythical form is a frequent habit of the Brah- 
man.a£. Death i& called the year, tha ender, Prajapafi, appella¬ 
tions explicable from the fact that everj' year brings man nearer 
to death, which ends human life* The gods are afraid of this 
Prajapati, Year, Ender, Death. This, too, is very natural, as 
the priests want to subordinate the gods under the sacrifice. 
Consequently the gods muat perform sacrifices in order to be¬ 
come free froih death. They perform Agnihotra, the New and 
Full Moon Sacrifies, the Seasonal Offerings, the Animal Sacri¬ 
fice, the Soma Sacrifice, hut all in vain. By means of these 
rites they are not delivered from death, Th&n they build an 
Agni-altar, but not in the correct way. At last Prajlpati-Death 
himself has to teach them how to build hie forms, i, c. the altar. 
^‘And the gods laid down accordingly, and thereafter became 
free from death (8), Death spake unto the gods: 'Surely, in 
thia wise.all men will become free from death, and what sliare 
will then be mine?* They spake: ^Henceforward no one shall 


'* Ct abave p* ^54 the quoUtion frotn .‘5B XL 2.6*13 that Bpeaks of the 
mortal body (FTturf^d ^nra) aq evil 
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bo free from death with th^ body (i^anrfE), Only when thou 
Bhalt have taken that ae thy sharCj he who ia to become free 
from deatli either through knowledge {vidyd), or through holy 
work (karman) ahall become free from death after aeparating 
from the bodyn^ Now when they said ‘either through knowledge 
or through holy work’, it ia this Agni-alUr that is the know^- 
ledge^ and this Agni-altar ia the holy work (9). And they who 
so know this, or they who do this holy workj come to life (jawt- 
bhavmti} again when they have diedj and coming to life, they 
come to a life freo from death ((ftnrtatvant abhisambhavanti). 
Eut they who do not know this, or do not do this holy w^ork, 
come to life again when they die, and they becotne the food 
of him (death) time after time.^^ 

It is interesting to see in this text that live priests of the 
Agnicayana deny the value of other sacrifices. Only by build¬ 
ing the Agni-altar in a right w^ay can freedom from death be 
obtained^ The tendency of subordinating the gods under the 
sacrifice is the background of the statement that the gods are 
not free from death from the beginning but obtain this freedom 
only through the Agnicayana* Eut still there is some difference 
between the gods and men as to the freedom from death. So 
this text speaks of the body of man. The whole man can never 
become free from death. The body becomes the share of death. 
Now we are concerned with the normal death, the dissolutioin 
of the body. Freedom from death can be won only after this 
dissolution. We must note that life after death is regarded as 
a good thing. The reward of the wise man is that this life 
shall be i.e. not threatened by a new, recurring death. 

The fools become the food of death again and again, 

SB has more to say of how man reaches deliverance from 
death and of the relations between the sacrifice and death. In 
SE X. 1,3.1 ff PrajlpatJ is not called death as in the preceding 
quotation. He creates death as the consumer of the mortal part 
of the creation. The main interest of the text is bo fix the 
relations between what is mortal and what immortal. *‘Praja- 
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pa,ti created tlie creatures (praju). Fram the outward breathings 
iftrdhva prrti/tci) he created the gods, and from the downward 
breathiugs {avUiic prdtia) the mortal creatures. And over the 
creatures lie created Death {mrtf/it) as consumer. Kow, one 
half of that Prajapati was mortal, and the other half immortal, 
With that part of him which was mortal he was afraid of Death, 
Being afraid, ho became two^fold^ olay and water^ and entered 
this (earth). Death spake unto the gods saying; ‘What has 
become of him who has created us?^ — ^Being afraid of thee^ 
be has entered this (earth)', they said. He spake: ‘Let us 
search for him, let us gather him up for I shall not injure hlm^ 
The gods gathered him from out of this (earth). That part of 
him which was in tho water, they gatl^ered as water, and that 
which was in this (earth) as clay. Having gathered together 
both clay and water they made a brick. Thence a brick con¬ 
sists of both clay and water. And, indeed, these five forms of 
Inm were mortal: the halr,^ the skin, the flesh, the bone, and 
tho marrow. And these vrere immortal; the mind (tnanas)^ tho 
voice, the breath (jjrtrna), the eye, and the ear, Ifow, that 
Prajapati is no other than the Fire altar which is hero built 
up, and what five mortal parts there wore of him they are 
these layers of earth* And those which were immortal they 
are those layers of bricks. The gods spake: ‘Let us make him 
immortal (amrt<iy. Having ODCOmpassed that mortal form by 
those immortal forms of his they made it immortal “ the layer 
of earth by means of two layers of bricks; in like manner tho 
second, the third, aud the fourth (layers of earth). And having 
laid down tho fifth layer (of bricks) he (the priest) scatters 
earth on it. Thereon he lays tho Vikarpi aud the Svayamatrnna, 
scatters chips of gold, aud places the fire. That is the seventh 
layer, and that (part) is immortah And in this way, having 
encompassed that mortal form of his by those two immortal 
forma, they made it immortal — the layer of earth by means 
of two layers of bricks. Thereby, then, Prajapati became im- 
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mortal. And in like manner does the sacrificer hecome immortal 
by making that Sul! {aUnan) {(]| the altar) immortal.” 

In this text the problem of mortality and immortality Is 
diseuEsed in a way that reminds one of the ivay in which similar 
problems are raised in other religions. We may think of Greek 
distinctions between the psychical, parts of man as immortal 
and the physical parts as mO'Ctal, or of Biblical questions as to 
how Jesus as a mortal man tan at Ute same time be an immortal 
God and of how mortal man shall be able to attain an immortal 
shape. In the iSB-text everything is concentrated ofi the building 
of the Agni-altar» This altar is the bearer of immortality, and 
a myth explains how it has come to be so. Prajapatl is the 
creator,, but he is himself a prototype of man. Like man he is 
threatened by death, and like man he has the chance of be¬ 
coming free from deaths Deliverance from death is gained only 
by the building of tbe Agni-altar. In order to give this freedom 
from death to Prajapati and his creatures, i. e. man, the gods 
build the altar. With this text the precMiding quotation should 
be compared. The parts are changed. There Prajipati instructs 
the gods, how to build the altar and be doUvered from death, 
here the gods make Trajapati free from death by building the 
altar, i. e. himself* By the altar now man obtains the chance of 
becoming free from death. The text seems to assert that the 
altar delivers even the mortal parts of man from death, another 
opinion than the one expressed in the preceding quotation, in 
which it is said that the body cannot become 

In SB X. 1. 4.1 it is directly said that the body becomes 
amrta together with the immortal part* of man,^^ which are 
here said to be the breaths (pra^): *'Now at the beginning, 
Prajipati was both these, the mortal (martya) and the immortal 
{amjia). His prafHu alone were immortal, his body mortal By 


** Of further e, g, SB IV. i*l, l: ‘*With his whole persOQ (aofVfltotitf} 
the sscrlfieer camaB ioto ejiisteiice Id yoiider worhlH" But life in yonder 
world is not of itself lunmortal. 



this sacrificia! pcrforoianuc (kartJiaJi) (Agnieayana) iuid by this 
crder of proceediTtg, he made his body uniformly imdecaying 
(ajara) and immortal In like manner is the saerificer 

both the> mortal and the immortaJ^ His prajias alone are im¬ 
mortal, his body mortah By this sacrifieial performance, and 
by this order of proceeding, he makes his body uniformly un- 
decaying and immortaL” The follo-wing paragraphs identify 
the different layers of brick and the soil scattered over them 
with the immortal and mortal elements of man, respectively. 
Immortal are the different pranctsi pr^tnUf apana, v^/ana^ ^ana^ 
samatia^ vdc.^^ The mortal elements are manowj bones, sinews, 
ftesh, fat, blood and skin. In 8 it is declared more explicitly 
than in the parallel SB X. 1* 3.7 that by means of Agnicayana 
tlie sacrificet makes his whole self {utman) free from death. 
The object of the text is to stress the power of the sacrifice to 
deliver even the body from death. 

Immortality, with or withont the body, L e* a life threatened 
by no death, a life unending and everlagting, is to come to the 
wise man in the next life. In this life the sacrifice prevents 
only a premature death, thus preserving man until death in old 
age. Id the next life it delivers from the recurring death. These 
two things are intimately connected* He who has lived a full 
life on earth, and he alone, gains immortality in heaven. The 
BraJimans are very anxious to stress that it is a duty to live 
a full life. '^Whosoever builds a one hundred and one-fold 
(altar), or whosoever lives a hundred years, he indeed, obtains 
that freedom from death (amrta). Therefore, Tvhether they know 
it, or whether they do not, people sayi ‘The life of a hundred 


“ Cf Del^sjejt, AQP 1.1 p.m ff, 1.2 p. 233 ff, 243 ff; EffiKfl, The Hindu 
conception &f Ihe lunctione qf hreath, JAOS 22 (1901) p. 349ff; Gaebe, 
Die S£mkhya-Pbil090phie, 2. Aufl. (1917) p. 318; OLCEafiEfiO, Die Welt- 
Anschauimg dec Brthnifl.nft-'Teite p. fiCif, 2M; AEusirAEf, Untersuqbungen 
aur primittvqn SeElenvorBtqllung JI, HO 31 (1907) p. 3ff. — I have 
preferred net io iraTislate the Indian terms, as thqrq are no proper 
e4].(ilvalenta for them. 
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years makes for heaven Henoe one o^gKt not ti> yield 

to his [>wn desire and [lass away before (attaining;) the full life 
{(fyim), for that does not make tor the heavenly world (alokyaY^ 
(SB X- 2* 6. 7)^ The next para{ 2 ;raph ends with the words: '‘He 
alone who lives a hundred years or more attains to that freedom 
from death It is in aeottrdance with the Vedic system 

that tha ideas of life as something evil appear only in the 
Upani-^ads. Such ideas are not in their proper plaee in the 
ritual life. 

This double poiver of tho sacrifice is clearly expressed in 
!&B X. 2. 6.19: Whosoever knows this conquers recurring death 
{pumrmrt^ifu) and attains full life (snriiajjt And let. him 

hold this to be freedom from death {iunrla) in yonder w^orld 
(amutra) and life (vyrn) here We see here that in the 

Erahmapas the use of the term "full life isarvam aytis)'^, is not 
definitely fixed* It may signify a fall life on earth contracted 
to the immorta,] life of the gods* as above p* 90 f. It may also 
signify the life that is attained when the recurring death is 
conqueredj as above p. 87. Here it is said to comprise both 
a full life on earth and freedom from the recurring death in 
heaven. Wo have repeatedly seen that these two things are 
intimately connected. 

Proceeding to the Upanisade we find the different purpose of 
these texts influencing the opiniona on the deliverance from 
death* In the BrShma^ias the power of the sacrifice to conquer 
premature death and recurring death is shown* The hermits, 
for whom the Upani^^s are intended, leave the sacrifice be¬ 
hind. They do not fear disease or death threatening to inter¬ 
rupt their lives too early* But the normal death of old age has 
drawn nearer, and their thoughts are much concerned with the 


“ In X*6.1.4—11 the knowledge of is said to give 

the result that man *‘conqutta punamfivu and attitM surwm 
and this cipreMioa returns sqveo timqa. 
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problems of death and thf> dcstiuy of man alter death. The 
Avoids mrtyu and (imrta arc central in the Opanisads. Brh* 
I 8 28 is often quoted as a motto of the Upanisads: “brom the 
unreal (asat) lead me to the real (sat), from darkness lead me 
to light, from death {mrtyu) lead me to not^death {amrta).” 
Tire next words of the Upanisad explain that tire utterance en 
death and not-death comprises the two others. “From death 
lead me to noUeath”, the text further continues, "there is 
nothing there that seems obscure.” To this we may object that 
as a matter of fact the ideas of and amria are not so 

clear^ as the Upanisad claims. The quoted texts have shown 
that kch is the case in SB. We are now going te examine what 
the Upanisads teach on this point. 

Tlie beginnings of Brh. are in many ways similar to Buch 
Brilhinana-texts as have been met with above. In connection 
with meditation on the A.Wamedha, Brh. 1. 2. 7 says: “He (who 
knows this) conquers recurring death {putiarrtirtyu), death 
obtains him not, death becomes his ““ Especial¬ 

ly the last words make the text apt for meditation. Death is 
not simply an evil to be delivered from. The context even 
speaks of it as the one divinity (eka d^ata) and of how man 
becomes this divinity. 

The expression “the evil, death (papmm mrtyuy^ is met with 
e. g. in Brh. I. 3.10 f. In 12 ff we find jnrtyu connected with 
a form of muilcsir. aii^mticyata. Speech, smell, eye, ear, mind 
were through prana delivered from death, becoming respective¬ 
ly fire, wind, sun, quarters of heaven, moon. The deliverance 
from deatli is obtained by the knowledge of the identities be¬ 
tween cosmos and man. 

In Brh. III. 1 the first question that is put to Yajnavalkya in 
a long discourse is this: “Since everything here is overtaken 


^ The same words occur in SB X. C.S.B with the additions: ''lie goes 
to full life (^arivnn and “who ItQOwg. thia^b 
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(dpta) tfy death since everything is overccune (ad/it- 

panna) by dealh^ ’whereby is a saerificer delivered from (ati- 
mucyate) the grasp of death?”, and Yajuavalkya answers: ‘*By 
the ITotrpriesfj by fire^ by speeclu Speech is the Hotr of 
sacrifice* That which is this speech is this fire, is the Hotr- 
This is deliverance this is complete deliverance (ati- 

muktiy^ (3), Tlie following paragraphs speak of deliverance 
atimiikti) from day and night and from the waxing 
and ’waning moon, and it is said that mitkti means ascent to 
the heavenly world (snargo loka). Also SB speaks of day and 
night as death, and in the same WAy the ’waxing and ’W'aning 
moon represent death as the life-devouriag time* In this way 
life and death may be identified. Life consumes itself and is 
consequently the same evil ah death. Everything is stamped 
by death. Salvation must mean deliverance from life 

as well as from deatb. According to this text this salvation 
can be found in heaven, srarga loka. Furthennore we note that 
the speculation starts with the sacrifice and the sacrificial terms, 
interpreting them in a non-ritnalistic way. The Holn>riest is 
speech. 

Til ere is nothing important in the ITpaui^ads that is said only 
once or twice* So the statements of death as giving every fonn 
of life its stamp are numerous. Thus e. g. Brb. III. 2. 1C says 
that everything is tho food of death and speaks in familiar 
Brahmana-terms of overcoming puminnrtpii. Brh. 1Y.3.T—8 
speak of the world as the forms of death (mrtyorUpani) and of 
the possibility of getting away from it: “This man {puru^a) by 
being bom and attaining a body, is joined with evils (papmatt). 
’When he departs, on dying, he-leaves evils behind.’’ The normal 
death of old age means deliverance from life as dominated 
by death as a hostile power* Also in the ritual texts death in 
old age is regarded as good, and ’W'c have seen that there, too, 


” The aama express^lcii in SB X.S. L 4, quoted abov« p. 67 f, Cf further 
e.^, TS L !5.9. 4: this world is mrtt/t^ttrhj/afG, yoted with deith. 
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the dissolution of the body may be regarded as a gate to the 
deliverance from death (above p. 93)* In the Upanisads such 
ideas arc jjrominent. Tlie hermits of the fores^t stage arc close 
to their normal death, and they meditate on it. 

Examining the ideas of death in the Upanisads our attention 
is especially drawn to Katha. The relations of Katha to TE 
III, 11. 8 (see above p* 89 f) are somewhat doubtfuL^^ The story 
is the same: Kaeiketas visits Death and obtains from him three 
boons. In the Briihniana the story is much shorter than in the 
Upanisad, where it is enlarged to a long discourse on typically 
Upani^dic ideas. This seems to indicate the secondary charac¬ 
ter of the Upanisjad, a view which accords with the general 
opinion that the Upani^ds represent a later period in Indian 
history than do the Brahmapas**' But the matter ie not quite 
so simple* In the Brahmana the two last gifts of Death are 
identical. Death explains the NUciketa-fire. !n the Upanisad 
they are different. The second gift is the knowledge of the 
Naoiketa-firOj the third one is the higher knowdedge of 
That the ErJlhmapa does not distinguish between the two last 
gifts does not give the impression of a primary text. On the 
other hand we can hardly believe that the text of the Upani^d 
is the source of that of the Brahmana. Probably neither is 
primary. The story is older than both of them and tiie Er^h- 
mana uses it in a ritualistic way, ai*d does not do it very 
skilfully, not being able to distinguish between the last two 
gifts. The Upanisad uses the story for meditative purposes, 
treating it in such a masterful way that it has become a master¬ 
piece in the literature of the world* 

In the Brahmana version the deliverance from punarmriyu is 
the highest aim. In the Upanisad this term does not appear. We 
learn instead that death is nothing but life and that the whole life, 

” DsuaSEH, AGP 1.1 p. 175 ft; OLTRAKAftS, LTiietclrfi dea fdSea th^o- 
Mphiquee I p. l£6ff; Faotjbgcs^, De iaterpretatie dcr Klthaka-Upaniead 
(10^) p, ^ ff; KAthska Upani|ad, lA 57 (ld£9) p. 205 ff. 

*’ 8€ e.^. Kjinsoif, The Katha Upioji^ p, 561!. 
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stamped by death, is the evil thiijg to be delivered from. Thus a 
comparison between the two versions well illustrates a difference 
in the altitudes towards death between ritualistie and meditative 
texts. Already in tbe bCfjinning of Katha its attitude is made 
clear. The father of Naeiketas says angrily t^ his son: ‘To death 
{mriyu) I give you” (1.4), but ITaciketas answers: ^‘What can 
Yama do Avith me to-day? ,.. Like grain a mortal ripens, like 
grain bo is born hither again’’ (1. Ty —G). Thus to Na^iketas 
death is not a final evil. It leads to a new birth, a new Ufe 
on earth. 

As his second boon Naeiketas wishes to reach the heavenly 
world (svarga. loka): “Jn the heavenly world is no fear (bha^a) 
whatsoever. Thou (Death) art not there. L^or does one fear 
from old age (/ar^). Having crossed over both, hunger and 
thirst, gone beyond sorrow one rejoices in the heavenly 

world” (1. 12). Death is an evil, but on the same line a.s fear, 
old age, hunger and thirst, sorrow, and all these things are 
the ckaracterifitics of life. Freedom from them is said to exist 
in heaven. When in L IS we hear of the bonds of death 

these are in the same way connected with life, the preced¬ 
ing stanza speaking of birth and death (j^nmamTiyit). 

The third request of Naeiketas concerns the destiny of man 
after death and ao far it is not dearly distinguished from the 
second one. Th« difference consists mainly of the doubt of aa 
existence after death, a doubt not expressed in the second 
question. To the Upanisad the answer, the teaching Oin the 
Self) §tmm, which is not bom, does not die, but is eternal and 
indestructible, is more important than the question. The evil 
from whicii deliverance shall be found is the same as before: 
death, understood as a part ot life. Death is unwilling to 
answer, thus making the teaching of the TTpani^ad appear still 
more precious: *’0 Naeiketas, do not question me about death 
(mamnay (1.25). But Naeiketas says: “IfVhen one has come 
into the presence c! undeoaying immortals, what decaying 
mortal here below, that understands, that meditates upon the 



pleasttTcs of beauty and duliffhtj would delij^ht in a life over¬ 
long?” (L S8)* Poatb ba-i teniptcd him with all sorts of earthly 
pleasure's wealth and loug but for Najtdketas all such things 
are stamped by death, and he does not ears for them. TliiO 
Upauisad then explains the way fo that which is free from this 
stamp, to utman. Of death it is said in II- G that the fools who 
have not the knowledge of atmuri come again and again under 
its control {pitTtalt pufiar vasdm apad^ats me). The term 
punarmrtyu is not mentioned, but we are reminded of this evil, 
w^hieh w^c iLave seen playing such an important rGle in the 
Brahmana version- Certainly it is no accident tliat the term 
is not li&ed here. It means a repeated death in another world, 
and in Katha we do not hear anything cf that evil. In the 
other world (st’sr^a loka) there is no death, the text has de¬ 
clared in dealing with the second question. But the Upanl^ad 
is not very interested in the heavonly life, and does not dw'ell 
long on it. To die again and again means in this text a repeated 
death here on earth in a eyele of births and deaths. Katha 
knows the doctrine of samsara (I. fi. III. 7 f). 

Finally, in the concluding stanzas of the third valH, it is said 
that he w’ho has the right knowledge is delivered {^a-miicpate} 
from the mouth of death (m^t/umukAa) (III- J5)» Tlius death 
(tnrtyu) is in this text^ as in the whole Veda, a fundamental 
evil from which deliverance is sought. But the sense of it is 
here another than in the ritual texts. In these a premature 
death, seizing man aw'ay from his social duties and his wealth, 
is the great evil. Death in old age is not feared, but Id the 
next life the recurring death, puntirmfiyu, is a great threatening 
evil. In Kafha the ideas of death and deliverance from death 
are stamped by the doctrine of samjsdra. What is now sought 
is deliverance from a cycle of birfhg and deaths* To the meditate 
ing hermit of Katha as well as to the priest of the village, death 
in old age is no evil* But the prospect of the new life that 
aw'aits man after that death, is in the ritual texts always good- 
in Katha the new' life k regarded as a new evil. Consequently, 



deliverance from death means deliveranci; from life as charac¬ 
terised by hirtli and death. 

In other textSj in wlrieh in tlie same way life and recurring 
life are regarded as some thing evil, it. may be characterized by 
the expression old age and death. Just this ex¬ 

pression has been met with above p* Sd,. as a name for the death 
in old age that is welcome^ In Mund. I. 2.7j hnvrever, we hear 
of the ignorant fools who “go again to jaramrt^u.^' 

As in the Brithmanas, the name of the opposite of death is 
fftfirtOy amrtatva. Both words are frequent in the Upaiiisads. 
Atman is free from deaths and the Upanisads want to show 
how man may become 30^ too. As a rule the w'Ords are used 
in A very definite w-ay. The texts take for granted that the 
listener knows what is meant by this freedom from death and 
give no other explicatiou for the words than that given by their 
teaching as a w^hole. In Brh* LS. 28, quoted above p. 98, it 
13 said that the expressions mrtyu and am^a do not need any 
elucidation. As another example of the typical use of amrta, 
Brh, V. 14.8 may be quoted: “Even so one who knows tbifi, 
altliough he commits much evil {papa)y consumes it all and 
becomes clean and pure, ageless (ajetru) and free from death 
(amrta)” 

In Kaus. III. 2 w'C find the terms anirtatva and jarivim ^yus 
used in a way that reminds us of the ErShmapa-texts, discussed 
above, Indra exhorts Fratardana Daivodasi to worship him as 
prana and eays: *‘As long as prana dwells in this body, so long 
is there life (dytts). For indeed, with prUna one obtains freedom 
from death in yonder world Camtijmiri loke)^^^ with 

intelligence (prajna) true conception (satya samJcalpa). He who 


” Seme MgS have asmIA lofte '‘this world’', and the tranalatote usual- 
ly adopt Ihift loit (Deuss^k, Hlue, Tuien). This 13 »l«o the teat of 
Jjvcoela ccROordance (p. SOS). NeverthaleeB, amufinfA loksy '^fhat world”, 
BMmB to be the correct reading. That is the text of ^AJkeA.BXjrATsox's 
eopiaaattrj, and it is adopted la 103 Upani^adB (ed. by i^lsxn} and 
in the text of the Anand;&Sra[iia Sanskrit Scries. The pAralleliEin of the 
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rcvdirt‘noe& mfn inmiortat lifi- {ilf/tis a?nrtii) pops to full life 
(sarran} di/tfs) in this world {uvmtti fokp)^ anti reaphe& freedom 
Irrun death (amri^tra)^ iudes^tructiliility in the heavenij' 

world (svarffe lokey\ Here the full Ufej. <iyus^ belongs 

as a pood thing to Mils world. A long life is not regaixled aa 
something evil, as in Katba. Hie wise mail obtains the full 
life in tliis worlds as well as freedom from death, amrtatva, in 
the heavenly world. 

The freedom from death that is the goal towards which the 
UpRuisads strive, is gained ttirough meditation. When the ritual 
te.tta fipeak of knowledge and wmrks as the way to salvatioiij 
the Upanisade speak of knowledge and meditation. The works 
belong to the social of life, the meditation is eharaeteristic 
of the life in the forests. The delivering knowledge of which 
the meditative t^itts speak, is not of a discursive kind. Ka^ha 
II. 9 says: hy reasoning (^crr^:n) is this thought (JncSi) to 

be attabed”, and Katha 11. S3 {= Mund. III. 2. 3): "This Afman 
is not to be obtained by instruction, nor by intellect, nor by 
much learning. It is to be obtained only by the one whom it 
chooses. To such a one that Atman reveals itself”. 

The deliverance that is won through meditation b this life, 
is not complete, however. As long 35 life goes on, there ie no 
complete salvation,^" In Brh. IV. 3.8, quoted above p. 99, we 
have already heard how a man leaves evils behind when he 
dies. In a similar way, Mund. III. 2. 6 says that first in the 
Brahman-worlds, at the end of time (pdrdrtfo-^vdfa) the wise 
r^is are delivered beyond death (pa^amria). 

And in Svet. wo find a rich atanea which deals with these 
matters and which is well suited to conclude this chapter on 


context supports tbia t^ndin^. For similar parxVielumG Id the 
MO above p. 90f and 

" Tbc doctriDc of /IvaKiruAffi is not mucli dsvolopod Id the Upani^ads. 
Of D^naass, AGP 1,8 p, 3Si0f; Gar3E, Dte StdikbyA-Plillosophle, 2 . Atifl. 
p. &4£; SmOAR, Hindu myiticixm (19Sd} p. fitOft; PmTLOSiu, Dio 
Dxeb dem Tode, Branne Jalirbuch 1^7 p. 110 ft. 
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cieliverEince from deaHi (f. 11): trome to the knowledge 

of tlio god, thorp is a ffiliing off of all fetters {saTvapfi^HpafiaJii). 
With disfro^seJ^ (Itleki) destroyed there in a cessation of birth aod 
death (jaRjuamrf^tipr^fKlrti). By meditating on him there is 
a third stage at the dissolution of the body (dehabheda)^ even 
universal lordship (vihaLh'ar^G). Being absolute (AeueJn), his 
desire is satisfied (^pta/iumay^. It cannot he said that this 
stama is representative for the Veda. The terminology of it is 
more in accordance with later Indian pbilesepliy than with 
other Vedic texts (e. g. the use of the term But we find 

in it tl^e same ideas as have been discussed in texts, quoted 
above. The goal is a ceseation of birth and death, i. e. de¬ 
liverance from the cycle of existence. The normal death, here 
called the dissolution of the body, leads to nnh-Tersal lordship, 
i. e. full deliverance. After death the wise man becomes 
absolutef^ with all desires satisfied. He need not fear any 
rebirth or any redeath. This deliverance is won through 
meditation, which gives the right knowledge, i. e, the know¬ 
ledge of the identity of man and god. 



V. 


THK CYCLE OF EXISTENCE 


Tlie investigation of tiio Vedic ideals of deliverance from 
d&ath has brought us to the conception of samara. It is un- 
necoEsary to point out the immense importance of this concep¬ 
tion for the religious thinking of India up to this day. In 
HiDduism through the ages, samsara has been tl^e Great Evil 
from which salvatioiij is sought. 

Samsara is often translated with “transmigration” or^^metem- 
psychosis”. Such wordsj however, give only one aspect of the 
conception. It seems more adequate to render it with “the cycle 
of existence”, an expression used e. g. sometimes by DAsourrA 
in his History of Indian philosophy. In the conception of 
soJ^ra is gathered the Indian view of this whole world in its 
transitoriness. 

The word samsHra is derived from ^am saraU, “to flow to¬ 
gether”.^ The verb is not frequent, and is not of any great help 
for the interpretation of the nomen. This is not met wdth until 
it has become a technical term. We do not find it used in any 
more general sense. As a technical term it is most frequent in 
post-Vedic India, not so, however, in the Vedic literature. In 
the ritual texts it does not seem to appear at all, and in the 
principal TJpani^ads we find it only in the relatively young 
texts: once in Xa^ha, onee in Svet., four times in Maitri.® With 
mokm it is connected in the Svel-passage (VI. 16). In Maifri 

^ PW Vir coL T 7 Br Cf Massok-Ouhsei., Le SimBiri, Forum Pbiloftophi^ 
cum 1 {im—91) p. 3£4 f. 

' Jacob, A oonoordmoe p. Ef47 f. 
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1*4 a king laments over being fettered in smhSGra, praying 
tx> be delivered (uddkiTiuifi). 

Thus the Vedic material for a study of sadisdru as soraetliiBg 
evil to be delivered from is not large, Having in mindj however, 
the immense importance attached, to the conception in post- 
Vedic times, we must extend our study of it also to passages 
in which w-e do not meet the conception fully developed and 
in w^hicli the term is not directly used- This examinatiOD cannot 
be restricted to evil things. The elements of the samsdre doc¬ 
trine that find in the Veda, are usually not regarded as evil. 

Much has been written by Western scholars on th& conception 
of sa 7 ti$drG. As a rule, two main elements are distinguished: 
the idea of man being reborn after death to a new life on earth, 
and the idea of karma^i^ i. o. the works of man as determining 
his destiny in this new life* In his interesting essay Le Sam Sara 
(Forum Philosophic am 1, 1930—31, p. 323 ff), Massos-Ouhsel 
maintains, how’cvcr, that the foundation of the conception is a 
third idea: that of the flO'Wing and unsteady condition of the 
world, “un flux universel”.^ He finds this idea used only 
metaphorically in the Upani^ads, fully developed, how^ever, in 
Jainism and Buddhism. Consequently, his bints have no great 
importance for a study of Vedic ideas of a cycle of existence. 
For such a s/tudy we have to direct our attention to the ideas 
of kamiGJi and of rebirth, which in the Vedic texts are met 
with aft well isolated as combined. 

Discussing the origins of the saT^^a-coneeption, some 
scholars have stressed mainly the doctrine of rebirth, which 
has been connected already by the Vedic thinkers with the 
ethically motivated idea of karntan. Especially Seoeestedt^ 
has pointed out the many analogies to the belief of rebirth 

* Cf by the Mine Author: L'lule antique (1003) jt. 151 ff. 

* SjIlavimdriiifiMlaraiifi ur^prung, MO 4* (j&tO) p. 43 ff, lllfF. Cf 
OLDEKBEfio, Die Religion dc& Veda, 2. Aufl. p. 58, 563 Jf; La VAiaufiE- 
PocefliK, Indo-europ^ena (1924) p. S69; Bektholet, Seelonwindening (1004) 
p. 1 ff: BEKDAifK, Death customs p. 171 ff. 
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among pe<jples in variants parts of the ^’Orld. Comparative 
ethoology showa that a belief in a rebirth of man after death 
as animal, tree, etc^ is very commoii, and this popular belief 
is regarded by S. as tha foundation of the doctrine of the cycle 
of existence, Bfany scholars* believe that this popular belief 
was in the time of the Upanisads ta,ken over by the Yedic 
Aryans from the un-Ajryan aborigines of India. Zimuer* pro¬ 
poses that the idea of transmigration originated in Mesopotamia 
and from there took its way to Greece as well as to India. In 
his thesis on the doctrine of transmigration Hekseler^'' too, 
speaks of origins among the pte^Aryan inhabitants of India, 
finding these origins not so much in beliefs conoermug the 
destinies of the dead, however, as in observations of dis¬ 
appearing and returning phenomena in nature. He advances 
aJso another hypothesis, a very singular and unprovable one; 
that the idea of rebirth may come from a disappeared Atlantis. 

Against the views of the doctrine of the cycle of existence 
as founded on popular ideas of the destinies of the deceased, 
other scholars declare that sneh ideas have nothing or very 
little to do with the doctrine of snwtsarti, which originates in 
the conviction that good and evil works must be rewarded and 
punished. Among scholars who in this way regard the idea of 
kartnan as the main origin of the doctrine of .samsJra, Deusses * 
and CffAiiPENTiEa* may be mentioned. Gaebe,** too, is on the 


* Ei. GoDQif, TI)e phikjscpli? of the Uptutiehads, Srd ed. (1903) p. f; 
Cr. W. BfioiifN, The sources of iDdi&n philosophical ideas, Studies in 
honor of Mr Bloomfield (19^) p. CHATfERJi, The foundatioiiB of 
civUisation Id India, Tijdschrift v^ 1 l Kon. Bat. G&n. v. Kunsh eo Wei 
66 {1929) p. 89; PsiTitisai, Die ErKsung iwtch dem Tode, EraoDs Jahr- 
buch 1967 p* 96; Cokkeucs, Indogarmajiischc Eeli^opigecchiehle (1942) 
p. 95. 

‘ Tod und Wiedergeburi Er*iicifi Jabrhuch 1960 p. FTSf. 

^ si 1? dogiuc dc la transmigTatJoii (Jl9'2&} p. 41 tt 

* AGP L £ p. 284 f. 

* Indlea (lefiS) p, 516 ff. 

Die Biihkhya^FliLlosophie, 2. Aof!. p« 2S2 ff. 
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whole of this opiiiion, althougl) he a^mUs that popular be¬ 
liefs — Aryan or un-Aryan — may have given the impetus 
("AnstoEs”) to tliiii thinking* 

Concerning this question, as to whether or not popular ideas 
of rebirth are the foundation of tho belief in a cycle of exist- 
eneSj one must say that we have no direct proofs of aiich be¬ 
liefs in ancient India* Modern comparative ethnology can never 
definitely prove anything about ideas reigning in India three 
thousand years ago, and the excavations of the Indus valley, 
informing us of the culture of prc-Vedic India, have uot told 
us anything of beliefs in rebirth* Pictures of creatures wuth 
human bodies and animal faces etc.*^ indicate ideas of close 
relations between men and animals^ and might illustrate ideas 
of a rebirth of man in animals, hut they cannot prove anything 
with regard to this. 

As neither comparative ethnology nor excavations tell us 
anything of the origins of the Indian doctrine of a cycle of 
rebirths, we are restricted to the material of the Vedic testa 
themselves. Boyeb,^* especially, has examined the Vedie lite¬ 
rature from this point of view. He strives to find a natural 
development from the early Vedic ideas concerning the life in 
heaven after death to the Upani^adic ideas of a rebirth on earth. 
The connecting link is, in the first place, the idea of a recurring 
death, found in the Brahmanas. Thus there would he no need 
to seek non-Vedic origins of the idea of a cycle of existence. 
Yet Boyeb does not regard tho idea of rebirth as secondary to 
that of ^Lflrman as does e. g* Deussew. The opinion of Bover 
has been accepted, on the whole, by Wnmiscu.” 

My task is now to examine what the Vedic texts say, oo one 
hand about the rebirth of man to a new life on earth, on the 

Hohflnjo-darts Ip. 86ff. 

“ fiitude aur Pongine le la dactrinc du euiiB&ra, JA 9* 13 (1301) p* 

mtt. 

BiwMhar^e Geburt imd. die Lohre von der Seelenwindeniag (iSO&J 
p. Cf &niAUaa, Indlsche PWlo-BOphie (1905) p* 41 f. 
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other lioiul about the ^vorkK of ninn as determining his destiny 
after death, these two ideas fornihig together the foundation 
of the doctrine of the cycle of existence. 

In tlie Sarhhhiii^ vi e find no clenr mention of a rebirth to this 
world." The attempts to show that such ideas are involved in 
aomc RV-stau 2 as,“ have not been convincing^ Of special interest 
is RV X. 83,15, because it is quoted in one of the classical texts 
of rebirth, Erli. YI. 2.2. It speaks of two ways but we 

find three genitives combined with them: of fathers (piir}.> of gods 
and of mortal men There are most varying 

opinions as to bow this shall be interpreted and translated.''^ 
At any rate we do not bear of any of these ways leading back 
to Uiis world again. In all Vedic scriptures we find, however, 
the idea that man is reborn in his offspring. In RV this idea 
is met witli in VI. 70* 3* wdiere it is said that the pious man 
“is bum in bis offspring (pra jVlpafc)”*'^ 

Tho case is similar in the other Sarahitas. Quite isolatedly 
the terminology of rebdrth is met with in AV Xlk 2, 53: “re¬ 
peatedly he leturnfl again a-varia£e pwia/t)". But else- 

where we find no explicit mention of a rebirth to this world. 
The expressions devai/^a and pitrpdndj the way of the gods 
and that of the fathers, which in tho Upaniaads are knit to the 
ideas of a cycle of rebirths, appear e. g. in AV XV. 12.5 without 


Tukes, Forefettlltngcn otn Sj^leo i Rigveda (ISlft) p. 23 , donnecta 
this fict with the lack of a coiK&ptcon of a eonlr Tli^j opinions of TL=mf 
are disputed by UnterBuchun^en lur primitiven Seelenvorstel- 

lung II, MO ai (1^) p. 100 ff. 

** See E. g. ROHTLisai53 Zwet vedieelie Ritael, Ber. Q. d. Vsrh. d. K&n. 
Saduft. Qee. d. Wb, Phil, hist. Cl. 4v (1^) p, 66 ff; GELcirem in PiacflEL- 
GELDfreR, VediachB Studten II ^ P- (1^1) P- 3^ 

A detailed discuasion in Aremai:, Tod uad Ufistftrbliclikeih AEW £6 
(IfieSj p. 1S7 ff, Cf also OLOE:KD£no, ^tgvoda, TeitkritiadiE und eiegetische 
Noton II (191£) p, £96, iwd Cltkahabe, L'kiatoire des id^Efi tbSoBOpblquea 
I p. 47. 

Cf ftV V. 4.10 speaking of amistva through tie offepriitg, quoted 
abovfi p. SG f. 
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any connect ions with ideas of rebirlli to a new life on eartii.*^ 
Vy XXXV. speaks of the rebirth to another world: “From 
this (man) tliou art born (0 A^ni). Let Inna be born a^ain from 
thee. That man for the heavenly world (svarga fo^/ra)." 

Ideas of the works of man as determining his destiny after 
death, on the other hand, are prominent in the Samhit^s, I 
Cfuote two stanaa.^ from the fatnons funeral hymn EV X. 14:“'^ 

7. Go forth, go forth upon those aneient pathways 
b^' which our former fathers have departed. 

Thou slialt behold god Vanina, and Yama, 
both kings, in funeral offerings rejoicingn 

8. Unite thou with tho Fathers and with Yama, 
with u^UpHria in the highest lieaven. 

Leaving behind all blemish homeward hie thee 
and alUresplendetit join thee with a body. 

In tho Indian tradition as well as by modern scholars the 
word i& interpreted as sacrificial merits (fs^a) and 

good works These tilings meet man in his new^ life 

after death, ft seems quite justifiable, as BnooMriELn and 
ethers claim, to regard the idea of i^apUrta a^ a preparation 
of the doctrine of karm^. 

For the studies of the Yedic ideas of karntan and of rebirth, 
the Brahmanas are of greater interest than the Saihhit^. The 

** Likewise in SB I. &. 3. Sn 

" Cf below p. 113, 

** TTinfiktioii after GtuswoLn, The religion of the ^Ijrveda [1963) 
p, SOGh 

?\v I PO). 382; WI^DMCH, VediecJnM, Fe&tgruag au 0. v. BCJhtlinffk 
(19S8)p. 115ff. 

" On ftp form epe WAcnEFUfAuEL, Attimhecho Grammatik II. 1 [1905] 

p. 160. 

" The religion of the Veda (1908) p. I Wf. Cf McKEiraifi, Hindu ethica 
(lOfiS) p, 15; GEiswnLU op. ciC p. SIS. 
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ideas of tlieso things are on the whole the sjxme in tlieHo t^o 
kmd^: of tests, but in the Brahmaii:is they are exjjoimded b 
greater detail. 

>Vc do not hear m the Brahmanas of a rebirth in the wense 
that this idea haa in the doctrine of sani^ara. When speaking 
of rebirth the text^i mean either the rebirth to the neiv life 
obtained by man in his son in this world, or the rebirth into 
another w^orld^ There is also some mention of the rebirth that 
makes a man fit to sacrifice. 

In the preceding chapter (p. 90) 1 have referred to AB 
VII. 13, where a Brahman is said to be delivered from death 
by begetting a son* In that text we alao find the expresaions 
punar bhavait^ to come to a new existence, and pun^ 
to b& born again: *‘Tho htiaband enters the wife* Having become 
a germ he (entera) the mother. Getting a new existence (pumr 
navo bhutvd) in her, he is bom (ja^ste) in the tenth montlii* 
A wife (/dyd) has her name of wife, since in her he is bom 
again (jaj/ate 

Likewise SB IL S. 4* 7—8, commenting upon the Agnihotra- 
ritual, speaks of man as being reborn in his offspring: “Who¬ 
soever knowing this, offers the Agnihotra, reproduces himself 
by offspring (praf^tim prajayate) even as Prajapati reproduced 
himself and saves {tray^f^) himseli from the fire, death (agni 
mrtyur)^ when he is about to devour him. And when he dies, 
and when they place him on the fire, then he is born (<jdhi- 
jayate) out of the fire, and the fire consumes only his body* 
Even as he is born from his father and mother, so he is born 
from tho fire. But be who offers not the Agnihotra, does not 
come into life (sam-bhavoii) at all*"^ Agni is here called death 
as being the firs that consumes the body. ITie question as to 
whether the body is the prey of death or not, has been dealt 
with above p* 9S ff* The new life that awaits the sacriffeer is 
the same life that he himself has Inherited from his own parents 
and which he now transmits to his offspring. 

^Vhile this text says that Agni as the funeral fire gives man 
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ji new life in this w^orldj i. e, in Lie offspring, i&B IL. 3. 3. 1 -—5 
d^>cl^lrc^i that the Agni reproduces man in anoiJier world: 
‘'Xow when Trajupati, in creating living beings, created Agni, 
the latter, as soon as born, sought to burn &verything Jiere. 
And so everybody tried to get out of his way. The creatures 
then existing sought to crush him. Being unable to endure this, 
he went to man He said: T cannot endure this. Oome, 

let me enter into thee! Having reproduced me 
maintain me. And as thou wdLt reproduce and maintain me in 
this world, even so will I reproduce and maiutain thee in 
yonder w'orld ^oA'e)!’ He (man) replied: 'So be it.^ 

And having reproduced him, he maintained him. How w^hen he 
establishes the tw'O fires, he reproduces that (Agni). And having 
reproduced him, he maJutains him. And as he reproduces and 
maintains him in this world, even so does he (Agni) reproduce 
and maintain him in yonder Tvorld. One must uot, tBerefore, 
remove it (the sacrificial fire) prematurely, for too soon it 
languishes for him. And as it lajiguishes for him too soon in 
this world, even so docs it languish for him too soon in yonder 
world. One must not, therefore, remove it prematurely. And 
when he dies, and they place him on the fire, then ho is repro¬ 
duced from out of the fire. And he (Agni) whe 

heretofore w'as his son, now becomes his father.” Here the 
funeral fire is connected with the sacrificial fire. When man 
maintains the sacrificial fire, the funeral fire will begot him 
into yonder world* 

The ideas of the fate that will meet man in “yonder world“ 
are not very fiited. Sometimes we find ideas of how maj» dis- 
aolves into various nature phenomena. So in SB X* 3. 3* 8: ^‘And 
w'hen he who knows thia passes away from this world, he pa^es 
into the fire by his speech, into the sun by his eye, into the 
moon, by his mind, into tbe quarters by his ear, and into the 
wind by his breath; and being composed thereof, he becomes 
whicbever of these deities he chooses, and is at rest,” In 
another SB-teit (X. 2.6* 8) we find conceptions of time as the 

a 



goals of man. Tliere it is sai<3 tJmt according to tlie age in 
ivhich one die&s one h consigned to days and niglits, the half- 
months, the month?, the seasons, the year, respectively. Thie 
passage ends by saying that he alone who lives a hundred 
years or more attains freedom from death (anirta). 

In SB XIh 1 .1 the birtli in the funeral fire is called the 
third birth of man: “ifan is born (ja^ats) thrice, namely in this 
way: first he is bom from his mother and father, and when he 
to whom the sacrifice inclines performs offering he is born a 
second time. And when he dies, and they place him on the 
fire, and when he thereupon comes into existence (»ain-bh^vati) 
again, he is born a third time. Wherefore they say tliat man is 
born thrice.” Here we find the same verb as in SB II* 2. 4. 8, 
quoted above: ^<im-bhavati. The life to w^hich man is bom 
through his third birth Is not described. We may think of the 
new- existence that a man obtains in his offspring as well as of 
the life in a heavenly world. 

SB L 5. 3* 14 is sometimes quoted aa the Brihinapa-passage 
most closely approfloJiing the doctrine ol a cycle of rebirths. 
"The spring comes into life again out of the winter, for out of 
the one the other is born again (pmdr-bhavati}* Therefore he 
who know's this is indeed born again in this world {asmin lake)" 
This text speaks expressively of a new- existence in this world. 
According to Boyer “ this means that maji is bom back to a 
life in this world, not from the death ending this life, but from 
the recurring death in the life of the other w-orld. This is to 
find too much in the text, however. Compared with other 
Br^hmapa-texts, it does not say more than these, namely that 
man is reborn in his ^n. ITie same verb as we found used in 
AB VIL 13 for this fact: pmar-bhavetH^ ie used here. 

Finally should be mentioned a text from SB, which in 
EooELiKo^e translation" seems to deal with ideas of rebirth in 

" Boteb op* cit. p. iet f. Likewiae Oltrahabx op. cit, p. 10&; Otrsfi' 
BEJto, Die der Upanishaden p. £9- 

“ SBB £6 p. 11. 
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a remarkable way. In SB III. 1.2. SI we read: '"Let him not 
eat (the flesh) of either the cow or the os; for the cow and the 
os doitbtleas support everything here on earth ... Hence were 
one to eat (the flesh) of an os or a cow, there would be, as it 
were, an eating of everything, or, as it were, a going to the 
end (or, to deatrucfion) {anivtgaU). Such a one indeed would bo 
likely to be bom (again) {abhi-junitoK) as a strange being 
{adbhui&m)., (as one of whom there is) evil report, sueb as ‘he 
has expelled an embryo from a woman^, *ho has committed a sin 
{pupey^t let Jum therefore not eat (the flesh) of the cow and the 
os. Nevertheless Yajnavalkya said: ‘I, for one, eat it, provided 
that it is tender.” The central part of this test tunning: tarn 
hadb/tulciNiabhijanUorja^ayai gsrbftam mr<ib&dhtditi pdpamakad^ 
Hi pdpi kirtih, seems to be better translated in the following 
way;^‘ "‘of such a one there w^ould be evil report so that it is 
said: "a monster, one who has destroyed an embryo in his wife 
so that it is not born, one who has committed evir.” Adbhutam 
is an exclamation of horror, and abkiJaitUoli is oonnseted with 
the words following it instead of with adbkjdam. In this way 
the text speaks of the birth of a child to the wife, not of any 
other kind of rebirth. The main interest of it is to forbid flesh¬ 
eating. This idea is not fixed yet, and we see that the great 
authority Yajhavalkya does not accept it. But the position of 
Yajiiavalkya on this matter did not prevail, and so SB does 
not take his part,. It stresses the evil consequences of flesh- 
eating. A man eating flesh gets an evil report Just like the 
embryo-slayer, the worst of sinners. 

In Sarhbltas as w^ell as in Brahmanas we have found ideas 
of rebirth in one’s offspring and of rebirth into a heavenly 
world. Together wdth the conception of a recurring death, 
punarmrtyti^ dealt with in the preceding chapter, these ideas 
may have prepared the doctrine of a rebirth to a new life on 


“ In this tranEtation I have b«tt helped by Pio/eesor H. Ssitrs. Cf 
alM DtLBRtict, Die altindieche Wortfolge (IBTfl) p, £5f. 



earth tlmt forms a part of the doctrine of samadra. An in¬ 
ti iTidualistic trend of thought may have made it less natural 
to apeak of rebirth in one's offspring. The tendency to diminish 
the importance of the gods may have diminiahed the interest 
in a heavenly life. The transition to the idea of man being 
reborn to a new life on earths irrespective of the sonj is not 
made in the Br^manas^ however. There is no straight line of 
development from the ideas of rebirth appearing in the ritual 
texts to those of the Upanisads. In the Upanisads, ideas of 
rebirth arc met with, that we do not find in the rituaJ texta^ 
at the same time as the ideas of rebirth that have now been 
reviewed continue to appear. 

It should also be observed that in the ritual texts the rebirth, 
whatever sense it may have, newer appears as anything evil. 
Death and redeath are the evils from w'hich the eacrificcr is 
delivered, while birth and rebirth are good things. This is 
clearly stated e. g. in SB XI. 2.2.5; "Wheti he offers, he 
thereby consecrates him after death, and causes him to be born 
{]<imyat\) from out of it, and he is delivered from 
that death 

T^ie second main clement of the sam^dro^onception ie the 
idea that the workft of man determine his destiny after death. 
I need not dwell on the rdle of thfg idea in the Brahmapas. In 
the quotations in this and the preceding chapters we have heard 
often enough, how knowledge and sajnificial works detenrdne 
the future destiny of man. In the meditative Yedic texts know¬ 
ledge {vidyd. or is contrasted bo work {kamtan). Know¬ 

ledge alone delivers from evil. In the ritualistic texts the im¬ 
portance of Awmon is streesad, but at its aide knowledge 


^ The word fii&na doea pot eeem to appear la the Sathhitia acd the 
Brfthmaoas, in which vidf/S la the tenn for the sacred knowledge. la the 
Upanisads is eometlTciea used, hut alao there bktpd U the term moat 
frequently used. Later, howover, fA&rnymSrffa haa become the aoce^ited 
teroD for the way to salvation through knowledge, cf q. g. UaqoqPTik, A 
biatory of Indian philosophy T p. Wf. 
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appear^'^ aa equally important” Even in some SamhitlttiymnG 
knowledge is met with as a means to salvation* In BV L 164- S3 
we read: '"Tliey who know this have reached freedom from 
death H tad vi(ttL‘i te amrtatvatn afiaStd^y\ In SB the ei- 
presBion ‘ ho who knows this evam veday^ is met with over 
and over again* In SB X. 4. 3. &“10j which have been quoted 
above p* 93 f and from which 1 repeat a feiv lines, knowledge 
and work are mentioned together in a typical way: "Now 
when they said ‘either through knowledge or through 

holy work it is this Agni-altar that is the know- 

iedgfij and this Agni-altar ia the holy work. And they who ao 
know this or they who do this holy work, come to life again 
when they have died, and coming to life, they come to a life 
free from death,” 

Not often do the tests enter on any detailod descriptions of 
the way in which man is rewarded or pnoished after death 
according to his works. Such a text is SB XL 6* 1.1 speaking 
of how Bhrgu, the son of Varuna, visits the land of the dead. 
He sees men being punished in ways that vary, according to 
their deeds in this world. All kinds of punishment have their 
equivalents in the sacrificial rites, by w^hich wneequently man 
cAn be delivered from the menacing terrors* 

In the Br^hmanaa karmm is a central term for meritorious 
sacrificial work, which is not the case in the Samhitas. The 
word that we observed in the Saihhitas in this connection, 
isfdparfu, is not very frequent in the Brahmanas. We find it 
e. g. in a royai oath in AB YIII. 15 where the king swears on 
his istdptlria as well as on his his good deeds. In AB 

VII. 31, too, istajnirta is the name for the merits of a king* A 
special rite shall prevent the decay of this treasure of merits. 

” Sometimes, byt ^ot ver>- ottea, SB goes v^ry far in deepiaing sacti- 
ficiial works. See e. g, SB XI. S. 6,13, where the ieif-offerer 
ii said to be better than tbe god-offerer (devc^Sjin). 

** Cf WEfiER, Eine Legonde d« ^atapathA-Br^^aua, ZDMQ S (XStih) 
p. 2®7ff* 
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In ^ XIIL 1. 5. G i^tapUrta is said to bolonf; to tlie priest, who 
gives it to the saoriiicer. 

In the Upnnisnijdi? we come closer to the full saffisara-con* 
ception. There the importance of the doctTbe of karrjiaTi ig 
solemnly stressed. There we l]e^^^ of rebirth in a way that is 
not met with in the ritual texts. 

The word i^fapQrta appears only a few times in the Upa- 
nisads. In Chand. V. iO. !1 it is used when the text wants to 
character be the piety of tlie villager. He who lives in the vil¬ 
lage (^rama) with a belief in islUpUrte is contrasted with him 
who lives in tlic forest ((irani//i) with a belief in faith (iraddM) 
(V. 10.1). Tlie game contrast appears in Mund. L S, 10—11: 
“Thinking sacrifice and merits (tsfapUrta) to be the best thing” 
tho foolish ones are fettered in the cycle of existence, w^hile 
those w'ho in the forest (arap^a) practise austerity and faith 
(iapah^raddhe)^ reach deliverance from that evil. Exactly the 
same contrast is met wdth in Tra^na 1. 9—If), too: *‘Those w'ho 
worship in fho belief that sacrifice and merits are 

their work return to this world again {pun^r d-veuiante) 

from the lunar world, while those who practise austerityj faith, 
chastity and knowledge, reach the final goal and do not return, 

VVa see that in the Upanisads istdpurta charaoterbes the 
sacrificial life with its restrictions as to the possibility of 
gaming salvatian. Those w^ho adhere to the belief in such 
merits are fettered in a cycle of existence. They go the pHr- 
yapuj the way of fathers (Pra^na 1.9), which, as w'c shall see 
below, leads to a temporary existence in other worlds and then 
back again to this world. lu the Upanisads the word karm<m 
is used much more frequently than istapUrta. Man performe 
works especially with his hands, and the connection between 
karman and the hands ie stressed e. g. in Brh. IIL 2. 8. In the 
ritual texts w^e have found kGrttuin especially used of sacrificial 
w'ork. The same connection appears in the Upaui.gada. In Muigid. 
I. 2 sacrificial performances are described, and when kanmjn is 


iised in 1 and 7, it signifiei! such -work. In sk D the sacrificers 
arc called kGrmin.% i. e. doers cf karmaii. In st. 10 they arc 
said to believe in MtipUrtfi. ’While in M>e ritual texts kamiafi 
and vidpu arc as a rule intimately connected as meritcuious with 
regard to salvation, they are in the Upanisads often opposed 
to one another^ however, la the Muijd.-text, referred to^ the 
doers of karmaTt arc despised. They are fools (7), and they 
go around like blind men led by another blind man (8), 

Bfh. 1.5. 1(5 gives an illustration of the contrast between 
karmajt and vfd^a:** *'This world of man is to he obtained hy 
a son only, by no other work (A’or/rena); (he world of the fathers 
by work (AarjHCjj); the w^orld of the gods by knowledge (vidyd). 
The world o! the gods is the best- of the w'orlds^ Therefore they 
praise knowledge (vidpd).^^ Kannm is here mentioned twice, 
and it is generally interpreted as having somew^hat different 
meanings in the two connections. When it is said that the 
world of the fathers is obtained by karman, Sauxara comments 
“Agnihotra etc.”, and, in accordance with this, Huhe’^ translates 
"sacrifice”. It does not ^eem improbable, however, that karman 
includes here such social duties as begetting a son as well as 
sacrificial duties. Social and ritual duties are intimately in¬ 
volved in one another. Signifying such duties karni<i 7 i- is con¬ 
trasted to knowledge (vidyd). As intended for the stage wdien 
social life ia abandoned, the Upanisad praises vidya and de¬ 
spises harman, which is regarded more or less as something 
evil. 

In spite of its being despised in this way, karman maintains 
in the Upanisads a central position as a point of departure for 
the meditation. As an example 1 quote the well-known Birh.- 
passage IIL S, 13,^ w'hich speaks of karman as a secret doctrines 

" On karnuin u flometblng hEndnrin^ m&D. from giiining uiLya.tiGn eec 
further below p. iSfitf, 

" The thirteen principal UpaniBhidi p. 8». S[miliirly Deussrx, Swhi^ 
Upanishftd’a p* 40fl. Tuioa, Be seWiBte Upaniahader 1 p. 3^, tranclates 
karman in both coftneotJOiiB with the neutral ^^work (Gerning'}”, however. 
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“‘Yajiiavalkya'^ said ho (Arthabhaga)j 'when the voice of a 
dead man goes info fire^ his breath. (prU^a) Irtio windt his eye 
info the sun, hia mind (maTins) into the moon, his ear into the 
(juarters, hie body (^anre) into the earth, his self into 

space (akasa)f the hair* of bis body into the plants, the hairs 
of his head into trees, and his blood and semen are placed in 
water, w'hat then becomes of this man (/Jiirasa)?’ 'ArthabbSga, 
my dear, take my hand. We two only will know of this. This 
is not for ns (to speak of) in public.’ The two went away and 
deliberated. What they said was work What they 

praised was karfnan. One becomes good (pun^a) by good work 
(p^famdR), evil (papa) by evil (work).” As to the rOle of karman 
the passage is not very elucidating.** It is nevertheless interest¬ 
ing especially as a symptom of the importance that is attached to 
this conception in the Upanisads. For the present study, it 
should be noted that karman is here no evil thing. The two 
men praised (pra-iaSani$aiufy) karmcLyi. In itself it is neutral, 
it may be either good or eviU 

In the development in which karman comes to be the law ruling 
all human life," the most important factor is the persuasion 
that with neiijcsaity a deed bears it* fruit. This is briefly said 
in the passage juat quoted, and it is often repeated. Another 
example is Brh. IV. 4. 5: “According as one acts, according as 
one behaves, so does be become. The doer of good (sadftuAdrm) 
becomes good. The doer of evil (popeftarin) becomes evil. One 
bocomee good (punya) by good work (^Lormcin), bad (papa) by 
bad (work).’-'* 

" Cf TtrszH, Buddha p. SIS. 

" Thns it ootnes Dear to rta, whioli cCDcepdan l4 to be dealt with 
ia the neit chapter. Of D^FmvAT,n, Der Idealiwous dw iadiichen ilelC- 
^ioDfiphiloaophie (1301) 114 f; Oldesbsiu], Zur Beliglan nud My the- 

legie del Vedi, NGG Phil, lUit. KL 1316 p. 180; Dasoopta op. clt^ p. SG; 
RADHAEiti9H}7AK, Iiidlaa philoflophy 1 p, 103; H£i¥AKir, Studien lur Eigen- 
art btduchen Z^akenf p. 1C3 ff. 

** The clwe connactfan between the works and their conBequescee, 
appurent in the whole VedJi, is reflected eepectally in the relation be- 
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The inevitable results of the works of man are not restricted 
to this life. In the ritual texts we have met the conviction that 
the worktt of man bear their fruits in the next life, and the aaine 
conviction apjtears in the Upanisads- So Mund. 2. S>—10 saya 
that the A-artmns get their reward the top of heaven won 
by good works 

With these ideaa of Ataman the ideas of rebirth are coa- 
nected. In the Upanisads we find as in the ritual texts ideaa 
of a new life in a heavenly world as w ell as ideas of the rebirth 
of man in his son* Of the transition to a heavenly life speaks 
the well-known text Brh. IV* 4* 3—4:“ as a caterpillar, 

when it has come to tho end of a blado of grass, in taking the 
next step draws itself together towards it, just so this 

Self (rltmm) in taking the next step strikes down this body, 
dispels its false knowledge (afM^a) and draws itself together* 
As a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, reduces it to another 
newer and more beautiful form, Just eo this Self striking down 
this body and dispelling its false knowledge, makes for itself 
another newer and more beautiful form like that either of the 
fathers, or of the Gandharvas, or of the gods, or of PrajSpati, 
or of Brahman, or of other beings." 

We find also texts speaking of how the life of a man is 
continued in his son. In Kaus. IT 15 (ef Brh. I. 5* 17) it is 
described how a man shall transmit his life to his son* The 


iwewi sin and diseiBe. Cf La VAiiEE-Pousara, Dcs impuret^ st des puri- 
ficatioDs dans I’lude tuiti<iue (IS&l) p. i2. and below p. HO (f. 

^ Mkasya pT?^ke ie svkrte "nvbhuiva. The respdar absolutiva wcmJd 
be anubhtl^^ and glosiea anubhiitvS in that way. Eeftel, 

Afnndaka Upanipid tl3S4] p* 40, asBeriB that the form should be afmiAilte, 
making a loe. aba. together with My trauslfltion is that of Hume 

op. cit* p. ddd. 

** Although the passage appears closo to a verse speaking a return 
to this world. It does not by itocJf spaak of such a rebirth. Cf Soseiseu, 
turn Uriprang dor L&hrt vom Saitwira, ZDMQ 64 (1910) p. Sflftff. — It 
may be noted that tho text regards the now existence as eemetbing good, 
dweribing tbo transition to it in boauttful metaphen. 
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idea of the confmnaiice of life En this ivny is c^ombined with 
the idea of a life in heaven, when at the end of the rite the 
son sayfi to his father: ^‘Heavenly worlds and desires do you 
obtain (svarffUn loktitt karnUn tlpnuhi)." Also io Ait, IV. 3—4 
w'e find ideas of these two rebirths combined: ^*In that he 
nourishes the child from birth onward, he thus nourishes his 
own selfj for the continuation of these w^orlds; for thus are these 
worlds continued. This is one’s second birth. This seif of one 
is put in one’s place for good deeds (punya karman). Then 
this other self of one, having done his work^ having reached 
his age, deceases. So, deceasing hence, he is bom again (punor- 
Jayate). This is one’s third birthn* 

Of greater interest are the texts in which Tve hear of rebirth 
in the way in which this idea has become a part of the doctrine 
of samsara. This idea of a rebirth to this world is combined 
with the ideas of the other kinds of rebirth and with those of 
toff!^3sn, No definite eyntheais is reached* Various ideas appear 
Bide by side.*^ 

In Brh. lY. 4* 6 a verse is quoted: ^’’Obtaining the and of his 
work C^carmtm), whatever he does here, he comes again from that 
world to this koFtnan-woTld*'' In Katha V. 7 it is shortly said that 
man is bom in a new womb “according to his work {karman) 
and hifl knowledge (^rnfa)”. In ilund. I. 2. 10 we hear of the 
k<tnmns that having enjoyed the fruits of their good worke on 
the top of heaven “they re-enter this world or a lower"* 

More elaborate descriptions of a cycle of existence, in which 
after death man is reborn to a new life on earth, appear in 
Bfh* VI, 3, with the parallel Chand* V* S—^10, Hera w'e find 
two sets of ideas, the doctrine of the five fires (paflcagnividy^ 
and that of the two ways. They are arranged into a fixed com¬ 
position w'ifh an introduction that aims at both of them, 
although by themselves they are very different. 

” Tbs attempts o^f Deuu^eh, Seebzig Upaiiiflh&d’B' p. AGP LS 

p* SS 6 ff, to 0 yst«matif.() tbflm in a schciae of hUtorical evolution are not 
conviSiCitig. G( WiMUisoa op. cit, p. C 6 f, 





Svetaketu comes to the prince (mjaityn) Fravrihatia Jaivali 
asking for instruction. The latter puts questions to him (Brh. 
VI. 2.1 ff): ‘*Do you know how people here^ on deceasingt 
separate in different directions? Do you know how they come 
back again to Utis world? Do you know' wliy yonder world is 
not filled up with the many who continually thus go tlienoe? 
Do you know in which oblation that is offered tiie water be¬ 
comes the Yoico of a pex&oOj rises up and speaks? Do you 
know tlie access of the path, leading to the gods (deva^aTia)^ 
or of the one leading to the fathers (pHrya^d)?^ by doing what, 
people go to the path of the gods or of the fathers?^' On the 
two paths Pravahapa quotes KV X. 80. lo* Svetaketu, however, 
cannot answer a single question and runs home to his father, 
reproaching him for not having given him proper instruction. 
The father goes to the wise prince, who declares that no Brah¬ 
man has yet attained to the knowledge that he has. Then he 
goes on: 

“Yonder world (gmu loka) is a fire, Gautama. The sun is 
its fuel, the light-rays the smoke, the day the flame, the 
quarters of heaven the coals, the inteTmediate quarters the 
sparks. In this fire the gods offer faith {sraddhd). From this 
oblation King Soma arises. 

“The rain-cloud {parjanya) is a fire, Gautama, The year is 
its fuel, the thunder-elouda the smoke^ the lightning the flame, 
the thunder-bolts the coals, the hail-stones the sparks. In this 
fire the gods offer King Soma. From this oblation rain 
arises. 

^‘This world (ayam loka) is a fire, Gautama. The earth ia its 
fuel, fire the smoke, night the flame, the moon the coals, the 
stars the sparks. In this fire the gods offer rain. From this 
oblation food (anna) arises. 

“Man (pwrtf^o) is a fire, Gautama. The open mouth is its fuel, 
breath (prana) the smoke, speech (v«o) the flame, the eye the 
coals, the ear the sparks. In this fire the gods offer food. From 
this oblation semen (retas) arises^ 
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“Woman is a fire, Gautama. The sexual organ {upastha) is 
its fuelj the hairs the amoke^ the vulva the flame, ’n'hen one 
inserts the coal^ the feelings of pleasure the sparks^ In this 
fire the gods offer semen. From this oblation man (pi*rusa) 
arises. He lives as long as he lives* 

‘Then when he dies they carry him to the fire. His firo is 
the fire, fuel the fuel^ smoke the smoke), flame the flame, coals 
the coals, sparks the sparks. In this fire the gods offer man 
(puru^a). From this oblation roan (purtisa) arises, having the 
colour of 

This doctrine of the five fires describes the way of man from 
the heavenly world to human existenoe. Arriving at human 
existence, the two parallel texts conclude their relations of the 
doctrine in various ways* As we have seen, Brh. says, that 
man lives as long as he lives, and continues by speaking of 
the normal cremation fire. It ends by saying that a man arises, 
having the colour of light {purusc^ feMsuorauurfia)* The mean¬ 
ing of the last words is not clear. Hekart, Brhad-aranyaka- 
upanisad (1934) p. 108, writes; “C’eat i dire, expliquent les 
commeiktaireE, rhomroe pnrifi^ et, en queltjue sorte, transfigure 
par lea c^r^mdnies du sacrifice”. In a not very convincing 
manner Aubuak^* tries to vindicate that this is the soul 

of man. It seems doubtful whether it is worth while to seek 
any deeper meaning in these words. It may be enough to think 
of the bright fire itself* The parallel test in Ch±rtd. has nothing 
to say of this pumsa. Nor does it use the word pum^a when 
speaking of the product of the womanly fire. According to 
Chind. V. S Ihe embryo (^arbha) arises from that fire. And then 
the text continnes (9): “Thus in the fifth oblation the w'aters 
come to have human voices* This embryo, covered with mem¬ 
brane, after having lain within for ten or nine “ months, or 

" UntersachimgeB £ur primitlven SeelenvocAteUtiiig }[, MO 31 p. 142 ff. 

** Tbe words “or jale« (naw are excluded fo the editions of 
BCsnuNOK Op- of Sm^AET (p. 67), and la tho trAngtatione of 

Dcnsssir (p.l4e) unci of Etob (p. tor no raMon. 
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for ho’s^ever long it Ie, then he i& boriiK When born he lives 
for as long as is his life When deceased they carry 

him hence to the appointed place for the fire from whence 
indeed he oamCj. from whence he arose*” There the ChUnd^-text 
of the five fires ends, not speaking at all of any result or 
prodiLct of the cretaation fire. It only says that as man has 
come from firSj so he goes to fire. 

The doctrine of the five fires describes thus no cycle of 
existence. Probably getting the idea from the funeral fire it 
develops how man has eotne into life through a series of similar 
fires, in which the elements of the funeral fire have their 
various correspondences. Of k^mtuin there is no mention in 
this doctrine. 

The doctrine of the two waySj however, which both Erh. and 
Ch^nd. relate immediately after the doctrine of the five fires, 
describes a cycle of existence. It begins where the oldjer 
doctrine ends: in the funeral fire. 

(Brh* VI. 2* 15“ 16) “Those who know this and those who in 
the forest worship faith reality pass into 

the flame, from the flame into the day, from the day into the 
half month of the waxii^ moon, from the half month of the 
Tvaxing moon into the six months during which the sun moves 
northward, from the mouths into the world of tJie gods fcfem- 
loka), from the world of the gods into the aun, from the snn 
into the lightniug region. A man (;^mni^) consisting of mind 
goes to those regions of lightning and conducts them 
to the Brahman-worlds. In those Brahman-wo rids they dwell for 
long extents. Of these there is no return (punardvTttt). 

“But they who by sacrificial offering, charity, and austerity 
(tapds) conquer the worlds,**'' pass into the smoke, from the 
smoke into the night, from the night into the half month of 
the waning moon, from the half month of the waning moon 

« The parallel in CbBud. V. 10. S says here (cf aJbeve p. IIB): 
rhuBfi who in the villagn (prdraa) rsi^ergnce with a helieF in eacrl- 
ficial merits and good worka as theiT gift ..." 
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into the six months during which the sun moves southward, 
from the modtiis into tiie world of the fathers (piiflofsa)^ from 
th& world of the fathers into the moon. Having reached the 
moon they become food {anna}. There the gods — as they say 
to King Soma 'Increase, Decrease® — even so feed upon them 
there* When that passes away for them, they pass forth into 
this space {akaid), from apace into air (vapujj from air into 
rain the earth. Having reached the earth 

they become food. Again they are offered in the fire of man. 
Thence they are born in the fire of woman.*^ Rising up into 
the worlds, they cycle round again (anupari-vartante) thus. But 
those who do not know- these two ways^ become crawling and 
flying iuseeta and whatever there is here that bites.” 

The end of the parallel text in Chand. is extended in an 
interesting way (Y. 10. 7—8): '^Accordingly, those who are of 
pleasant conduct here, the prospect is tiiat they wdll enter a 
pleasant womb, either the womb of a Brahman, or the womb 
of a Rsatriya, or the -womb of a VaiSya. But those who are 
of a stinking conduct here, the prospect is that they will enter 
a atinking womb, either the w^omb of a dog, or the womb of a 
swine, or the womb of an outcast {capdtUa)* But on neither of 
these ways are the smaJ!, continually returning creatures, (those 
of whom it is said) *Be bom, and die’. Theirs is a third atate.’^ 

In this doctrine of the two ways we hear of the way of man 
from this world to heaven as well as of bis way from heaven 
back: to this world again. The best thing Is to ascend! to the 
Brahman-worlds without any prospects of returning to earthly 
life. That ie the way of the forest hemaitB tvIio have the right 
knowledge. Those who have not abandoned ritual and social 


In the HSdhyaodiQs. text the two fires, mati and woman, are not 
mentianed (SB SIY. 0.1.10). This ia evidently an addiUon in the 
text in order to comhine the doctrCne of the two ways with that of the 
tivo fires, — All the various readings of the two Brh.-teits and the ChJmd- 
text are not dl&cueaed here. Cf the table in D^ussaa, fiechrig Up&nishad^s 
p. 13S. 
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duties go to the of tlie fatliers and to tlie muon and back 
a^ain to earth. They “cycle round”. Even though ihiA cycle 
is not directly said to be an evil to be delivered from^ the ascent 
to the Brahman-Averids ivithout the prospect of returning is 
said to be a better thing than the rebirth to earthly life. Still 
’worse it is, however, to enter none of these two ’ways. As to 
the conception of kannan, wg do not find this w'ord mentioned. 
But the sacrjfieial and social merits, wdiich cause the return, 
are such things as in texts discussed above have been called 
isfUpiirtd or karman. Especially the Cliand.-text deals with 
various destinies acieording to various merits, and it also uses 
the w'ord istupHria. 

In another important text on these matters, Kaus. I. 2," we 
find the word karman. Karman together ’with kno’w ledge, 
vid^a, determines the kind of rebirth; 'Those who depart from 
this world they all go to the moon.” The moon puts questions. 
”Whoever answers him, him he lets go further. But ’n^hoever 
ans’ivers him not, him, having hecome rain, he rains down here. 
Either as a w-orni, or as a moth, or ns a fish, or as a bird, or 
as a lion, or as a wild boar, or as a snake, or as a tiger, or as 
a man {pumsa) or as some other in this or that condition, he 
is born again (pr<Uydfd:ifate} according to his work (Actrmon), 
according to hisi knowledge (vidyd)" 

The central theme o£ the Upanisads is the description of the 
experience of a world without individuality, without death. Con¬ 
trasted to that world of Brahman-Atman, the visible ’world 
looses its value. The cycle of rebirths according to kartnan^ 
that in some texts is said to he tbe form of human existence 
in this world, is an evil when contrasted to Brahman-Atmau. 

The Upanisads are so absorbed in expounding their positive 
message, however, that they do not speak much of its contrast, 

" Cf WcKDiaca, Zm KiupItaklbrfiiuii&^A’Upftaigad 1.2, Ber. a. d. Verb, 
d. KCQh Shells. Oeq. d. Wia. Phil. hiat. Kl, §& (fSO?) p. lllff, with inter- 
eelEng texts from Jatniinlya BrErhiriAOA on the same subject, and 
sTEirr op. cit. p. K ff. 
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In Brh- IIL4—5 Vajnavalkya explains the doctrine of Atman. 
Atman is m all tilings. With the words: ^'Anything else is 
arta^*, both passages end. Arta \a the participle of U-r^chati (cf 
above p, 04 f), inflict^ and means afflicted, suffering. Hohk (p. 
llSf) translates ^'wretched”. Terhaps we might simply say 
“evil”. The same expression for the contrast of the blissful 
Highest Unity returns in Brh. 111.7*23. 

The main difference between the world of Atman-Braliman 
and the visbile world lies in the individualities and differences 
of this world* Brh. IV* 4. 19 says: “By mind alone is 

this to be perceived. There is no difference (iwna) here at all. 
Prom death to death reaches he who sees as it were a dif¬ 
ference here” Katha IV. 10—li says the same thing a little 
more fully: “What is here that is there, what is there that is 
here* From death he reaches death who sees as it were a dif¬ 
ference here* By mind this is to be obtained: there is no 
difference here at all* From death to death goes he who sees 
as it were a difference here.” The individuality is characterised 
by name aud form, and so Mupd, III. 2. S speaks of deliverance 
from these evils: “As the flowing rivers disappear in the ocean, 
quitting name and form {namtrUpe, dual.), so the knower, 
delivered (w jnwftto) from name and form sing.) 

goes to the heavenly pumsa, higher than the high.” 

In an interesting passage Svet- L 5 speaks of this w'orid as 
a wheel in which the soul is fettered until it reaches salvation 
through knowledge: ‘Tn this which vitalizes all things, which 
appears in all things, the Great, in this Brahman-wheel (jbroA- 
macakra) a goose {hamsa, i* e* the soul)^* moves, having Isamt 
that itself and the actuator (jyreTUr) are different. Then it 
content attains freedom from death {amrUit^oa) by this*" Here 

*• For the 9ipi«sio5 deatii to death where 

[uay be either geix or abl, but ie beat interpmed as ahl., cf 
Ohtcc, 2iam altiadiscbsu AuadrockiveretErkwogstypoB xaiyotya t^yam 
Ci9a7) p. asf. 

" Cf AfifiMLUjj UcteTnehougeo *ur prim. SeetenvorsteUung TI p. 138 f; 
Haciek, Symbole und Erfainnag des Selbstes, Eranot JabTbueb 1904 p* 74f. 
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we especially nete tlie figure of a \vheo!j^“ a cycle, and the 
stress on the individuiiUty as that wliich fetters niaii m the 
cycle. We may compare ifaitri VI. 2S;, speaking of the wheel 
of sam^ard (sajfisaracakra)^ from ■which the w'ise man is deliver¬ 
ed^ The Inst words of 5vet. 6 are not very clear, but probably 
they mean that man gains deliverance from death when learning 
that his self and the god are IdenticaL” 

Proceeding in Svet. we meet in 1 .1 the expression yoTdtmiktd, 
delivered from the womb, i.. e. from rebirth, as the contrast of 
being merged in Brahman. Svet, L 3, quoted above p. 40, speaks 
of deliverance from all fetters St. 10 mentions a -word 

very unusual in the Ppanisads, TnSya: “By meditation upon him 
(the god), by union with him, and by entering into his being 
more and more, there is finally cessation from every illusion 
In none of the other principal tJpani^ada 
does mUya appear in this sense of illusion. It has been a matter 
of some dispute among seholar& whether the jwdya-doctrine, 
later developed by Saitkaha, exists in the Upanisada or not. 
Deossen claimed that it was most representative of the philo- 
eophy of the Upanisads, but the majority of scholars** havo 

“ MASSO!!i-0uiitSEL, L& p. 3S^, fiode in this a meta¬ 

phorical exprcf eioD of whet he regards as the foundation of the doctriae 
of (cf above p. lOT). On the notion of the wheel li& writes: 

‘^C’est la noriA dca riiiCres (Washerrsd), si r^paadue daue rinie et ITndo- 
Chiue, oette roue aux tuhon de hsmbou qui fair paa^r Peau, A volant^ de 
l^ln A I'ajitra do dom hief& qu'eUe met ea rapportv" Cl by the same 
author: La noria, prototype du sams^a, Etudes d'orientaliamc ... A la 
m6m. do R, Linossier 11 (1939) p. 

** This acnse seems to be the most natural one la view of tho eontoxt. 
Cf Hauachild, Dio .^‘otAAvatara-Upani^ (1927) p. L 

" AGP 1.2 p 40, S04ff. 

** E, g. OLn£^rBEBO, Die Lehre der Upanishaden p. &9ff; EtOEfirOH, 
Sources of the filosofy of th& Upaui?^, JAOS 36 (191^ p. 198 f; 
RADUARBtbKSAK, ludiau pbilosophy I p. 136 If} MAji,?o?i-OuEjfSL, Esqulsoc 
d^'une histcire de la phibsophie indienne (1923) p. 56} GrsAU^ Indischo 
Fhilosophie p. 46 f, 71; CuAEitAVABTi, The pbiioeophy of tho Upaniehads 
(1936) p. 161 fL 
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objected to Hijs opinion. No doubt DEussErr found too mucb of 
the philosophy of Saukaiia iit tbe Upani^uds, ivhioh contain 
no such fixed philosophical Eystem. A developed m«^«-doctrine 
does not exist in the Upani^ads, only sayings that have served 
as starting-points for this doctrine* 

In Maitri rve meet the strongest words for despising this 
world as an evil. In the beginning of the Upanisad we find a 
sermon on the ugliness of everything in this world* I>irect 
Buddhistic influence is here most prohahJe, 

(I, 2} ‘"There was a king, Brhadratba by name. After having 
established his eldest son in. the kingdom, refleeting that his 
body was non-etema!, he reached the state of indifference 
(vair^gya) and went forth into the forest There he 

stood, performing eptfreme auaterity, keeping hig arm erect, 
looking up at the sun. At the end of a thousand (days) there 
came into the presence of the ascetic (muni), the honourable 
knower of the Self (atmavid) Sak^anya, like a smokeless fire, 
burning as it were with glow. ‘Arise, arise E Choose a boonr 
said h& to the king. He did obeisance to him and saidi ‘Sir, 
I am no knower of Atman. You are ono who knows its true 
nature, w^e have heard. So, do you tell us.’ ‘Such things used 
to occur* Very difficult is this question. Aiksvaka, choose other 
desires,’ said Sakayanya. With his head touching that one’s feet, 
the king uttered the speech: 

(3) “Sir, in this iil-smelliug, unsubstantial body, which is a 
conglomerate of bone, skin, juusde, marrow, flesh, semenj blood, 
mucus, tears, rheum* feces, urine, wind, bile, and phlegm, what 
ia the good of enjoynient of desires? In this body 'which is 
afflicted with desire, anger, covetousnesE, delusion, fear, de¬ 
spondency, envy, separation from the desirable, union with 
the undesirable, hunger, thirst, senility (/era), death (mrtyu), 
disease (rojc), sorrow, and the like, what ia the good of enjoy¬ 
ment of desires? (4) And we see that this whole world is 
decaying, as these gnata, mosquitos, and the like, the grass, 
and the trees that arise and perish.’’ 
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The kinp goes on speaking of great heroes who have left the 
world, of spirits and demons who have perished, of oceans tliat 
have dried up and mountains that have fallen down, and then 
he comes to the end: 

(4) “In this sort of cycle of existence (samsara)^ wdiat is the 
good of enjoyment of desires, when after a man has fed on them, 
there is seen repeatedly his return (dvartam) here to earth? 
Be pleased to deliver {uddhartum) me. In this cycle of existence 
(samsdra) I am like a frog in a waterless shell. Sir, you are 
our way of escape, yea, you are our way of escape.” 

Here sarhsdra is used as the term of the great evil to be 
delivered from, and that evil is described at the same time as 
the return of man to earth and as the transitory character of 
the whole existence, including all kinds of natural phenomena. 
The verb used to express deliverance is here uddharatl, bear 
away. 

As said above p. 106, the word samsdra is not met with fre¬ 
quently in the principal Upanisads. Outside Maitri we find it 
only twice: once in Katha, once in Svet. The Katharstanza runs 
(III. 7): “He, however, who has not understanding, who is un¬ 
mindful {amanaska) and ever impure, does not reach the goal 
(pada) but goes on to sarhsdra’* Sarhsdra is the evil that 
awaits the unwise, the contrast of salvation, which is the goal 
of the wise. Of this goal it is said in the next stanza that one 
is not bom therefrom any more (yastnad bhdyo na jdyate). 

In Svet VI. 16 we get the two important words sarhsdra 
and moksa side by side. The last line of this stanza runs: 
sarhsdramok^asthitibandhahetuh^ meant as a characteristic of 
the god, Siva. As most frequently in the Veda, we find in 
the line a play on words. In the pairs sarhsdramok^a and 
sthitibandha, sarhsdra is the contrast of sthiti^ meaning some¬ 
thing flowing opposed to something that remains on the spot. 
Further mok§a is the contrast of bandha: deliverance contra 
bondage. But in spite of these double connections the two 
pairs of words are not similarly formed. Mok^a is the con- 


trust saiiisdra: moksa deliverance from ^STitsara^ but 

band^ia and sthUi arc not <'Oat]rasts; bondage and standstillj 
permanence. Of all tlieso variously connected things the god la 
the cause ikeiu)^ and the purpose of the stanza is to praise the 
power of the god. As to the conception of satksara we see that 
the word is used as a recognized term together with the word 
of aalvatioH} moksa. At the same time the etymological sense 
of the word, “fiowing^^ is clearly felt, so that it is contras ted 
with siAjif, “standing’’. 

In conclusion it must be said that the conception of sarhsara 
in its fully developed sense has no central place in tbe Veda, 
not even in the Upanisads, In a form which is most probably 
infiuenced by Buddhism^ we find it best exposed in Maitri, an 
Upanlsad not very representative for the Veda, In the principal 
tipanisads outside Maitri the term is met with in only tw'O pas- 
sageS} which do not enter into any detailed elucidation of the 
conception. We have, however, tried to trace the two main 
elements of the idea of a cycle of existence in other Vedic 
texts. As to the conception of kanaan, we find in all Yedic 
texts the conviction that., the works of man are decisive for 
the kind of life he may expect after death. Karman implies 
especially sacrificial merit, and consequently the way of karjnan 
ie despised in the Upanisads, But the belief in the might of 
karman is not weakened. Often the meditations of the hermits 
center around this conception. Karman must bear its fruits, if 
not in this life so in the next one. We hear that good karman 
leads to good results, evil karman to evil results. But we hear 
also that all doers of karman are fettered in the cyele, from 
which the wise man may be delivered. 

As to the other main element of the jtJ^arti-eonception, the 
idea of a rebirth to this life, we find in the ritual texts ideas 
of a rebirth in this world in one’s offspring, of a rebirth to a 
life in another world, and of a repeated death in that world. 
In the Upani^ada the ideas of rebirth have various forms iu the 
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feAv' texts speaking of it some what elaborately. In some texts 
we hear of a rebirth to a new life on earth. Tljis life may take 
the shape of a man but also that of an animal. The exact 
transition from the ideas met with in the Brahman as to those 
of the Upanisads cannot be demonstrated► It cannot be denied 
that the latter appear rather suddenly. That Is why many 
scholars have proposed influences from the popular religion of 
the country^ Only it must be observed that the origin of these 
supposed influences has not been evideneed+ 

Why has this cycle of existence come to be regarded ae an 
evil to be delivered frotn^ yes, as the Great Evil? and 

moksa are combined already in Svet., and since these ancient 
times they Jjave belonged to one another through the whole 
history of India. Modem sympathizers with the doctrines of 
kamm and rebirth, theogophists and others, accept them as 
blissful truths,while in India they have been regarded as 
terrifying truths. This earthly life has come to mean an evD, 
and salvation has been sought in a world without individuality* 
Jt cannot be said, however, that this negative outlook permeates 
the Vedic literature to any great extent We find clear ex¬ 
pressions of it first in those Upanisads that are influenced from 
Buddhism or stand neat to it Buddhism first preaches radically 
the eviincsE of being fettered in sam&Ura^ and this attitude has 
probably reacted on Brahmanic orthodoxy. Therefore modem 
Indian writers are at least partly Hglit when stressing that the 
outlook of tha tlpanisads on human life is mainly positive, even 
though it is exaggerated as RADHxxmsHNAir “ to say that in them 
we find ''a healthy joy in the life of the world”. 

It seems indisputable, however, that these texts algo contain 
a tendency to a negative outlook on life. To the development 
of this outlook many factors have contributed, mutually further- 

" B.g. HuurHAEva, Ksrma and rebirth (1^) pasaim. la the Game way 
the outkhDk on thfl cycle of exietence waa more poBitive in ancient 
Greece. See Oltbahare: op.ciU p, 

w Indiaa phhoeophy I p. 21P, cf p. IfiSff. 



onp another. Often climatic, reasons arc stressed,” and 
p robably right] I’he Aryan invaders m ust have had the 
same experience as many ’W^esternerE going to India nowadays; 
that the heat of India does not favour activity but easily gives 
rise to a weary view of life. Perhaps we may go even still 
further back in liistorj'. The same altitude towards life has 
probably existed among the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India. 
The meditating Siva, found in Mobenjo-daro may be taken as 
a symptom of that. 

Another factor may have been the theoretical consequences 
of the doctrine of Atman^“ When the indivisible Atman is 
regarded as the Highest Good, the individual world appears as 
an evil. We have seen that in the Upanisads this world Is 
stamped as an evil only when contrasted to the Brahman-Atman- 
world. 

Fitially it may be observed that the r&le of the Upanisads in 
the orthodox Vcdic system makes a negative outlook on life 
natural in these texts. When all kinds of social duties are ful¬ 
filled, the wise man bids farewell to active life and prepares 
for death in peaceful meditations^ In this stage of life, which 
in the orthodox system shall follow when the other stages have 
been duly passed through, and in which the Upani^ds serve 
as meditation texta, the attitude towards pleasures and duties 
getfl a w'eary and negative stamp. The work of Buddha haa 
consisted not least in breaking the orthodox arrangement and 
making a negative view of life a common property. 

“ E. g. by BLonariELD, The religien af the Veda p. S54 ff. 

" This point is o. by Olde.wbe&o, Buddha, 3.—Aufl. p. 

4£ty Die Lehre der UpauUhndea p. lldtf; Olto^vake op. cit. p. TO 
10^ ff; ^BAUSS ep, cit, p. 49 f, 
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In the preceding chapters I liave reviewed various kirids of 
evil from which the Vedic rsis sought deliveranceH In chapter 
III I dealt with evils dominatiDg the social stage of the ortho¬ 
dox life^ in chapter V I was coucerned with questions appearing 
mainly in the texts intended for the hermit life. Death, dealt 
with separately in chapter fV, h looked upon from various 
aspects^ hut appears in both kinds of texts as a great evil. In 
my review of words for various evils, appearing together with 
tnufirnti and other words for deliver, there ig one category of 
words, not yet treated. We come to these words, if we ask 
for the causes of the evils hitherto reviewed. Then we are not 
so much concerned with general questions of the origin of evil, 
as with the personal ones; why has this evil come to me? What 
can I do to escape it? If an evil is to disappear, its cause must 
be removed. 

Such questions lead us to the conception of sin. As a rule 
this English word Is used in a moralistic sense: man sins when 
committing something forbidden by certain divine command¬ 
ments.^ Sometimes the word obtains a wider sense. Otto stres¬ 
ses in Siinde und UTsehuld (1932) p. 1 ff that sin is a religious, 
not a moralistic conception, defining it as '*der Wider we rfc zu 
dem Wert des Heiligen”.^ Messchiku speaks iu Die Idee der 


^ Cf Casaktelu, L'id^e du p4cbe clues indlo-^raDlene da TantiquiU, 
IVme con^r. sci. Lat. d. catholiqueB I (1896) p. 184; CtEMsy, Problem 
der StlDdo (19S<S) p. 1; Tujek, Die OmudlegUDg der Moral nioh iudischer 
AuffaB&uog, Acta Or. 14 (198b--3C) p. 1. 

‘ Cf Otto, Dae Cefflhi dee tlrberweltlidben {19e£) p. Ifli f. 
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SUDii(^ (1031) p. 5 of sb “Hemmaig in den Besichangen zn 
eincm Transzeudenten” and says in a later book ’ that originally 
sin is a purely religious idea^ having netting to do with ethieS} 
but that by and by it is filled with ethical content. As to the 
Now Testamentj modern theology^ stresses that there sin is met 
with as a power keeping man in captivity. 

Our conception of sin may indicate something committed by 
man as well as something outside man^ seizing him as an enemy h. 
Dealing with the Vedic texts it seems wise to restrict the trans¬ 
lation ‘*sin” to such words as may be constructed with words 
for "do, commit*\ If should not be used as a translation for 
words of a more general character, which is sometimes done.® 
But in this chapter we shall see that Yedic words for sin 
characterise sin both as something committed by man and as 
something outside man. 

When the Vedic rsi is struck with disease, he finds the cause 
in the anger of a god because of something which he has com¬ 
mitted contrary to the will of the god* Jn RY Vll. 86* 3 we 
find a r^i who has been slain by Vartipa, asking for the reason:^ 

*^Wishing to know my sin (enae) I make inquiry, 

I go about to all the wise and ask them; 

One and the self-same thing even sages tell me: 

Waruna hath with thee hot indignation {hrnitey" 

This indignation of the god is sometimes called kedas. "Far 
from us be (pari-vrjy&h) the wrath (hedas) of Varu^ia”, the rsi 
prays in RV YIL 84.2. The cause of this wrath is called hedana. 
D^vahedaru^ is an offense against the gods, committed by man, 
a sin. "tVe have not committed any great sin (dtiskrta) against 
you secretly, nor openly, 0 Vasus, done anything that offendeth 
gods (devahedana)” (RV X. 100. 7). In RY X. 37* 12 we hear 

* Gut und BbM awi) p. £1* 

* E. g* NYDKEif, Komarbrfivet p* £49. 

* Cf above p, 32, 

* Tranelatioti after Gsiswolp, The religiop of thoRigveda (19S3) p* 121. 



that devaheduna may be committed with the tongiie: "If, 0 
gods, u'c have committed some {ifrievou^ offense {devafmdana) 
with the tongue or with thoughtlfts&ness of mind, lay, 0 VaEius, 
that sin {etias) upon Aravan, who leads ns into evil {abhi- 
diLcchun^y<ite]" In AV and YY we find dev<ihad<ma used in the 
so called with which prayers of forgiveness 

of Bins are introduced: 0 gods, we, 0 gods, have done 

anything that offendeth gods (yud devd dRV^hedunamy' (e, g. 
AV YL 111 1, TE III 7. :a. 1)/ 

More frequent than htidana is a w'ord which in a quotation 
has already been met with as its synonym: enas. Tliis word, 
probably related to moti^ *ho press upon^*, “to use force”," is 
the nearest equivalent in the Veda to our word “sin”. Some¬ 
times the word may signify something committed against the 
rsis by their enemies: “Cast down thy sharp thunderboU, 0 
Indra, on him who commits evil (enad) against the men praising 
thee” (RV YIl 18,13)* But mostly the r?is pray to be forgiven 
for the enas that they have committed themselves, knowingly 
or unknowingly.* 

Without penetrating into the sense of the word in Avesta it 
might he of interest just to note that we find it there as aeriaJ}. 
In Yasna SI. 13 we read:^“ “What open or what secret (sins) 
are punished through wisdom by a sentence, or who, for a slight 
sin (aenafy) incurs a very great atonement, w^atchiog-over flieae- 
things with flashing eye, thou dost observe them all through 
justice.” In these lines there is more than the w'ord odnuA that 

’ See further Blooufieli}, A Yedic concordance p* T.'S?. 

' WAcns-PoiiORKV T p. 1; Lsfever, Th& Vedic idea of aia (1935) p. 34. 
Thi^ etymology, which is not of any great help in uiider^anding the 
cense of the word, is doubted by Hopkins, Ethics of India (1924) p, 32. 

■ SemetSmee the acnae h doubtful, c.g, in EY ViLSfl.l, where Indni 
ie eatd to be a protector (tratr) fn>m enas. 

Translation after M. W. Surrs, Studiefi in the syntai of the. Gathia 
of Zarathustra (19&9) p, 78. Cf B. Gsioen, Dig AmaSa Spsntaa 
p. 175; Nybebo, Irana fomtida religioner (1937) p. 106 (Gem. transL; 
Die Religionen des Altgn Iran, 1938^ p* 98). 
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is> common iLvifli Veclic expresisiosi?. Tlie ivord for jui^tice is fiivij 
fiainG word as Ye die rta (cf below 14:2 f). Fiirthermore, the 
word for atonement^ is related to Vedio bhufijaii, forms 
of which may be used with enas. Iq A vesta the ordinary sense 
of baog- is “loosen” (a ^irdle)^^ We have it further in the name 
of ‘^saviour”, baoxtar, in later language. Vedic bhunjati means 
“give to eatj feed”* medium bhufikte “eat”. Together with ewcis 
it appears in aorist, having the sense “atone for”. In RV VI* 
ol* 7 RV Vir. isS. 2) the rai prays: “Let us not atone for 
(ma bhujema) the sin (enas) committed by others, not for that 
deed {karnjan) that ye condemn 0 Vasua.” A 

similar, though not identical construction is met with in R.V 

VII. 88. G: “If, 0 Vanipa, thy true and dear ally* thy friend* 
committeth sins (ggas) agalnat thee* let us not* Mighty One, 
atone as sinners (TJffl ta ^nasvmto yaksm bhujema)* Give 
shelter as a sage to the singer*" 

With a form of en^ appears in RV 1,24* 9, whero 

the ysi prays to Varuna: “Deliver {pra'mumugdhi) us from 
whatever sin ieuas) we have cannniitted.”^" Anoi^er stanza (14) 
of the same hymu constructs euas with ^athayati: “With 
homage, with saetificea, with offerings* we turn down (eva- 
imahe) thy wrath {hedas)^ 0 Yaruna. Wi&e Asura, loosen 
(a^thah) as a ruling king from us our committed sins 

Another example of enas with tna^aii is met with in RV 

VIII. 18, a hymn mainly directed to the Adityaa, who in this 

hymn are said to be Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga and Savitr. 
The rsi mentions various kinds of evil from which he wants to 
be delivered; enmity (efnesos), eoemiee (srdA)* physical w^eak- 
ness {rapas)y disease {amlva), malignity (durmali)^ distress 
(emhas)^ want disaster (duriia) etc* In the midst of 

these things sin {enas) is mentioned (12): "Grant to us* 0 Idityas, 

“ IJviitTnoutii^ coL f, ^7. B. GEiasa op- clt- p. bclievoa that 
bug-, atonement* is not derived frcuu baog-^ 

“ On the appearaiLce of this prayer in otber SiiiiMtJfi see BmemnEU}* 
A Vedlo concordance p. Sfil {krtofft ctd frtah). 
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the shelter thut delivers {7immocati) the sinner (ejJGStnf) from 
any sin (ewai), Ye rich ones.” Sin is here regarded as an evil 
of the same kind as other evilsj httt in attracting the verii 
muncati it differs from them. 

In one of the quotations, now giveo, agus has been met with 
as a synonym of enas. In RV agiis” is l^s frequent than enas, 
but amgii3 (or amlga), “without sin”, is more frequent than 
anenaji\ An example with anUgas is EV 1.24.15, already quoted 
above p. 37: “May we be sinless (amgas) to Aditi in J3iy law 
Aditya,” In RV IV. 12.4 we find ajiagaSy and 
ena$ together: “Most youthful god, whatever sin {^gaa) we have 
committed in a human way, through thoughtless ness, make us 
sinless (amga) to Aditi. Take away entirely our 

; sins (mm), Agni,” As is seen from these two examples, an^ga^ 

■ is combined especially with Aditi. Scholars have had varying 

opinions on the character of this femaie and not very concrete 
; divinity.'^ The material at hand does not permit any final 

j decisionn When her name is used in the expression “sinless to 

Aditi", it brings fo mind not a concrete divinity but only the 
I sound of the word, meaning “not fettered”* 

I In the famous prayer RV VIL 8b, of which in this chapter T 

j have already quoted st. 3, where etm is used, we find agas 

in St. 4; 


■* TrAU>E-P 0 E 0 axY I p. CflaneciB ajas with Greek tfy&c. guilt, Cf 
Loewe, Angeteictbsiacli ace, ZEltachrift fUr vergleicheuda Spradif^rtchung 
48 (1918) p. 99 ,f. The etymologj' remains doubtful, however. Cf Hopaiwa 
op, cit. p. S&, P. le, HofEtss dectaree that agas is an elder word than 
eiWffi, but he does not give any motivation for ^uch a judgment. Leveteb 
op, cit* p, 26, cf p. S4, says that “may be taken to signify sin in ita 
deepest iind most ethical eenEe". Thatcyas' has a more ethical sense than 
arta^ cannot be proved. Furthermore, it cannot be accepted that ^^tha 
moat ethical seese" of a conception is the *‘dCEpeat“ one. 

“ See e. g, Vodabiov, Sjs&ledyrkelae og Naturdyrlcelse (IfiOT) p. £21 ff; 
Nebseu, Zum WOrterhueli dea I (1924) p. SOff, 11 (1990) p. 12 f, 

with further references. Cf alao above p. 69., 
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*'0 V^truna.^ what was my chief transgression 

That thou wouklst slay a friend who sings tiiy praises? 

Toil me, god undeceived and sovereign, guiltless (enemas) 

Would I appease thee then lyith adoration.” 

Tlie rsi is not conscious of any sin, hut he is alatn in some 
way* Consequentlyj he has done something against the will of 
the god. The background of the prayer is the conviction that 
disease and mishap are intimately connected with sin. The sin 
need not be the sin of the rsi himself^ howeverj as we hear in 
the next stansa (5) of the same hymn: 

“Set ns free (avor^ja) from the misdeeds {drugdha) of our fatherBj 
From those that we ourselves have perpetrated j 
Like cattle-thief, 0 King, like calf rope-fastened:, 

So set thou free Yasis^ha from the fetter (dtamaft)," 

The word for “sin” is here drugdha^ related with Dtuh, the 
demon-name dealt wdth above p* 53 f. It is here used as a syno¬ 
nym for ertcij and dgas. The rsi wants deliver^ce from bis 
own sins aa well as from those committed by his fathers. When 
tho family ties are Etrong, as is the case In ancient^* as w'ell 
aa iu modern India, the fates of the generations cannot be 
distinguished. ITie misfortune of an individual hits the whole 
household^ and in the same way the whole household becomes 
responsible for the siuB of tho individual. Already earlier in 
this chapter I have quoted another prayer of deliverance from 
sins committed by others. 

Continuing in RV Vlf. S6 we meet in the next stanza, 6, a 
new and most important word for sin, anrta, i. e. that which is 
net in accordance with ftai 

“Twas not mine own will, Varuna, kwas delusion, 

Drink] anger, dice, or lack of thought that caused It; 


Oft fimily lite in aacient Tndiit eee e. g. Hasmjj-Oubssl, L'Inde 
antique (J909) p* 74 ff. 
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An older man led astray a younger, 

Not even sleep protcets a man from evil 

The opinion is sometime b cxpreBsed that RV VII. 86 demort- 
strates a real repentance of a contrite sinner.^^ This stanea 
seems to be incompatible with such a view. In the preceding 
Btanias the rsi has lamented over bis misfortune which be thinks 
caused by some committed sin, and now he wants to put the 
whole blame of this unknown sin on various things: delusionj 
drink, anger, dice, lack of thought, an older man. There is no 
sign of a repenting sinner taking the guilt on himself. Directly 
the poet frees his own will from responsibility. The sin may 
have been committed even in sleep. For this eventuality we 
may think e. g. of dreams in which the poet has played an 
evil part, and of nightly pollutions, for which later texts pre¬ 
scribe certain expiations.^’' As a rule signifies sins con¬ 

nected with speech, but it may also have a wider content.^’^ 

The Vasistha-hymns RV VIT. 86—89, directed to Yanma, are 
outstaudiug in RV for their personal touch. In them the r^is 
are not so stiff and official in their ritualism as they are in 
the majority of the Yedic hymns. EV YIL 89 is a cry for mercy 
from a man struck with dropsy, standing in “the midst of 
waters” and fearing to die. In the last stanza he combines his 
disease with committed sins, but there the personal touch is 
weakened, and the prayer becomes very general. This stanza, 
5, is often used in various expiatory rituals,” as is also the 
case with other confessional stanzas appearii^ in RV.“ The 
w'ords used for sin are abfadroha and 

" SiQUEiEJi, Sin and salvation in tfae earliy Kig-vedn, Anthropos ^ 

(less) p. m; Toiev op.cH. p, Ef. 

GAurKRT, l>i (3 SdhaezeramoiJ&n in der slLindischen Bechtsliteratur 

(leee) p. ibs f. 

“ Cf belOTF p. U4, 15Ef, 

** BudOMFiEiD, A Vedic concordanM p. 738: pai kirft ceds/ft tnmtja. 

Cf GAMrLRT op. cit. p. 191. 

” Translafion after Geiskolp op, cit. p. lES- 
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^‘’Whntever wrong (<iibhfdroha) v, ^ men commit against the race 

Of heavenly ones, 0 Varunftj wliatever law 

Of thine we here have broken tiirouKli thoughtlessness, 

For that transgression do not punish us, 0 god^*^ 

In this stanza sin is clearly said to be a transgression of the 
law' of VaTui(ia. I shall soon come hack to the conception of 
laWj but first I want to note two other words for sin appearing 
in KV: rirta and hilbi^. 

means “debt” and is used mainly in the relations between 
human creatures. But even the relations between man and god 
can be seen in the same aspect. When in KY II. SS, 9 the poet 
prays to Vani:na: “Kemove the sing (rnd) I have committed, 
let me not suffer {ma fiAo/am), King, for the one committed by 
others”, r^a is used exactly in the same way as and agas^ 
Kilbixa is used in RV X. 97.16 in the same manner as hedana, 
combined wdth deva. To the plants the prayer is directed, already 
quoted above p. 3S: “May they {the plants) deliver (mudeantu) 
me from that which comes froin a curse, from that which comeg 
from Varuna, from the fetter of Yama, from every sin against 
the gods The plants tahe away sin as well as 

other evils. 

The sins of man oon&i&t of hie transgressions of heavenly 
laws. In E.V VIL 89, 5 we have found the law of Vartina ex¬ 
pressed by the word dharniGii. This word has obtained an 
immense importance in later Hinduism." In the Yedie literature 
it is less dominating and bas other words at its side: dhdtnan^ 
rfu, vrata. In SB V. 3* 3, 9, however, we find Varuna charac¬ 
terized aa “lord of dharman {dharmap^i)'’^. Of these Vedic 
words for “law, order” rtn is the most interesting one. We have 
already found it in one of the words for sin, anrta. In Avesta 


i.gr tfate aur Pacceptkut, ^ travers li. civiEisa^ 

lion indienne, du mot dharma, JA 11. IS [10££) p. 2C&(f; Neocl^ik, Welt^ 
tnsefaSLEung di&s IndogermaniacheD (1^) p. lC@ f; Dsahvi’cs, The 

ori^Ln aod derclopm^at of reiEigicm (16^) p. 20tf; Tueen cp.cit, p. 4 ff. 
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fid is wifli nfi ttnd in Iriinian DRim^s from mote a.iiciont 
Mmes as artaJ^^ N'o ^Veatetn ivord seems to piye a full equi¬ 
valence! German seliol&rs liavo proposed various German words 
as tlie most exact rendering: Oli>exbero "'Ordnunf^” B. 
Geiger “ “Rccht”, Luoehs ” "lVah^heit'^ Here ! am not con¬ 
cerned Tvjth rta in all its aspects. The statement of Beroaion}^ 
remains true that tihoj'jtisitj r?{jj and ‘^rstd- are- used 

side by side as expressions of a law that rules similarly in 
nature, in the sacrifice, and in moral life. These parts of life 
are indissolubly connected « and are ruled by the same m, 
as the law is preferably called in RV. The other words may 
be used of the same law,“ which does not imply, of course, 
that all these words cover each other in every respect* As a 
rule, Varnna appears aa the watcher of the law. He is the king 
punishing transgressions of the law, and very naturally such, 
transgressions may be called anrta. 

As examples of hymns using varying words for this heavenly 
law RV IL 28 and X. 10 may he mentioned* In RV IL 28 both 
rla and vrata occur: ‘Xoosen {vi-iramy<t) from me the sin 
(agns) as a bond May we swell, 0 Varuna, thy spring 


« Cf SriEtiEL, Die arische Pejriode (1887) p. 139 ft^ Foiaio, KleiDa&ia- 
tiftch-indiache BetiehuDgen, 7JI 6 {1&&7) p. 286; ZiiocEaMAxx, Asha Id the 
GSthafi of the Ave^ti and 5ta in the Tl^eda, Modi mem. vol. (1®'80) 
p* -414 fh 

“ ZuT Religion nnd Mythologie des Yeda, NGG 1915 p. 167 ff. 

« Die AmoSa Spsntan p* 166 If; Pia und Verwandtes, WZKM +1 (1934) 
p. IW ff. 


^'^Die msgisehe Kraft dsr Wahrheit iCQ alten Indien, ZDMG 9S [1944} 
^ La religion v5diquo III p. SlO ft. 

** Cf Lii&wjo, Der Eigveda Ilf p, Lefever op^oit, p. 1 ff. 

Lefever Op, cit. p. II, eaya that there igi a relationship of ubc be- 
twMD tJieae words^ but that '*iii actual and legitimate meaniag, ffo is 
totaUy different from the other conceptions’^ It Beems quite senseleiia 
jn this way to diatinguith between the '^ufie” of a word and ita “actual 
meaning". 
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(kJta) of bw (6) aod *'Oii tliee (Varuna) tlic lawH 

{vrata) are founded^' (0). In IIY X. 10 (cf AV XVIIL 1) we 
meet iQ St, 4 and anrta as contrastmeaning proper and 
improper things, St, 5 speakB of the laws, vraia^ of Tvastr, 
And in St. 6 (in AV sf^ 7) Yamaj wiio refuses to commit the sin 
of engaging in sexual intercourse with his sister, says: “Great is 
the law (dhiimiin) of Mitra and Varuna,"®®^ 

Another example of how fta and uTtria are contrasted is met 
with in RV 1.15S. 1, where Mitra-Varuna are said to conquer 
anrta and keep to fin. Anrta may also be contrasted to sat^a. 
This word is not appropriately translated with “law’" as r^<F. 
It means “reality'^ from sat, “that which exists”. Usually it 
is translated with “truth’\ and that may be done^ if we take 
truth in the same wide sense as reality. What is true and real 
is also good* and when e. g, in RV VII. 49. 3 (cf AV 1.33. 2) 
Vanina is said to sec (a^pas^an) satyanrte, we may translate 
“good and eviV’* As satya is usually translated with “truth”, 
so anria is usually translated with “untruth”. As a rule it 
appears with words for speaking. An example is RV 133, 23 
(=X, 9*8): “Bear away, 0 waters^ whatever evil (durits) is 
in me, if I have done wrong (abM^ttdroha) or if 1 have sworn 
falsely (flnrfojm)”. In RV V, 12, 4 anrta and asat vacas, “false 
speech”, appear as parallels: “Agni, who protect the place of 
anrta? Who are the protectors of asat t?^ro(W?” 

In this review of various expressions for sin w'e have seen 
that in RV the ideas of sin and deliverance from sin are mostly 
connected with Varuna. It has sometimes been proposed that 
these ideas should so exclusively belong to Varuna and his 
nearest companions, the Adityafl^ that the other gods might 
have received them from him.*^ This seems to be exaggerated. 


** Cf Blooufeclu, Th^ re'ligioa of ths Veda p. on tbe Iranian 
parallel in Yisn^ X, i. 

"•ThB of Tva^tr the dhSman of MUra-Vamna have dif' 

fereut contejiEs, Cf GELDSfiit, Der Rlgveda In Answail II p. 1^7, 

So KriTii, The relEgicn and philaK>phy of tho Veda and Upaaiohade 
(1925) p, 244. 



After allj sin is mentioned not so scltlom in hymns to other gods, 
even thouffh fliey are never the oiijecfs of ivholo confessiona.] 
prnyei'Sj n? is Varnna. Indra, the fighting war-godj has not 
much to do ’^vith Jjvw and orderWith a fine play on words 
KV VILS3*9 oonnccta Indra with the slaying of the vrirtis^ 
Varuna with the watching over the Indra himself is 

the sinner among the godSj having slain the Brahman A^iSvarupa 
(RV X. 8. a, TS II. 5.1.1 ff, 1.6. 3. i ff).“* Xet in RA" 11. 
12.10 Indra is said to slay those who commit sin and 

in RA^ VIIh 45. 34 the rsi prays that Indra shall not punish 
him for his 

Agnl is fairly often said to remove sin.^" The first stanza of 
RV L 189 is often used in the sacrificial rituals and is quoted 
also in the Upanisads:*“ ‘Xead us^ Agnij by a good w'ay to 
wealthy thou god knowing all the ways. Remove {yuyodhi) from 
us the sin {enas) that leads us astray* AVe wili bring thee the 
best adoration*” 

In a similar way petitions of deliverance from sin are directed 
to SavitT (RV IV. 54.3), the Marute (HV VII* 57.4, VIL58.5), 
Soma (RV L 179.5)^ Soma-Rudra (RV VI. 74.3 = AY VTI* 42. 2). 
In KA’' I. 185* 8 the hymn to Heaven and Earth is said to remove 
sin* Finally, we find in RA^ X. 15. 6 (= AV XVIIL t. 52) even the 
fatiiers (pitr) addressed in the same w^ay: not punish us, 

0 Fathers^ for any sin (dgftzj) which we commit in a human way*” 

Thus the rsis speak of the anger of various gods, and ascribe 
their wrath to sbs^ committed by men. Every god may be 

" Cf Beroaioxe, Lh religion v^cb^ue IH p. Lokuel, Dsr AJitclie 
Kriegsirott (198^) p. 17. 

“ Cf BuisoiiAaiKr, "Vrtra p. S4ff, S7. 

“ Cf also RV X. 69. 8, where Indra ifi called a punliher of guilt 
(fvaya)y who crushes wieifiduess (vrjinct) ind ttLoa& who transgresB 
(pra^minartii'} the Law (tfAdnuin) ot Varuua and Ultra. 

“ Oa thiB fact B[OiiiiFmLi>, The. religiaa of tbe Veda p. 1€9, ooiumeote* 
<^The aacHficCj of course, ia the staple means of conciliating the gode 
when they are supposed to be AUgryH’* 

“ BLOOitPitLiJi A Vedic coacordaEice p. 24 f; agne naya mpaiM- 
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appe:ised and for^ivt aids when addressed with prjiycrs and 
aacrifkes. Yet it remains true that we hear more of sins and 
transgressions in connection with Vanina tlun with other go<l&. 
Varuoa and the confesijioiial hymns addressed to him appear 
as sometLing for themselves, as a ^'Fremdkhrper" in RV. The 
similarities between these hymns and Babylonian and Hebrew 
hymns of the same kind are greatn*’^ Scholars have had different 
opinions on the question, whether we should see here direct 
influences from Babylonia or not, a questton connected with 
that of the origins of Varuna (of above p. 60). B. GEioEn^* 
supposes such an influence, SiqunutA and Keith. *“ deny it,^^ 
There are possibilities o£ a Semitic influence at various stages. 
The pre-Aryan culture of India has had close communicatians 
with Mesopotamia, hut also the invading Aryans may have had 
communications wdth Semitic peoples before their arrival in 
India* On the other hand, the Aryans themselves have had 
ideas of laws and transgressions, and the conception of rta 
seems to be Indo-Iranian* 

Looking back on the ideas of sin in RV, we may sum them 
up in a few points* Sin ia a transgression of heavenly law. 
It has not much to do with the will of the sinner/" and the rsi 


^ WiDEsoRCN, The Accadiao and Hebre^f psalma of lamentatEOu: [1906), 
givee many fixamples of prayora. eimilar to the Vedii^ onei:. See e.g- 
p. %ff, 260 tf. 

^ Die Spsntas p* 157 ff. 

** SliaUlilElA op.cEt. p* 181. 

« Ksrnr op, cEt, p. 246. 

“ Cf also Qriswold op. cit. p* 147 ff with diecussion anfl further 
reforeoccfi. 

“ This Js one of the reawns why Keith op.cit. p. 244, eaye that “the 
senae of sin is only very feebly represented in the hymns'^ Heiuavx, 
Studien ^ur Eigecatt iadicebeu Decikcne p. 31, seee the fact that the will 
of man has so little imports nee eompared with the de^ StseU, againat 
the background of the macrocosniioal view of life, ^^mskrokosmische 
GruudeiDatoituag^\ Pmazzoic, La confessLone del peccatE I (ISSS') p. 
5Sf, sees the flame fact as a. trait chtraeteristic not only for India but 
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prays for dnliver^nco from sins committed by others in the 
same way as for those committed by himself* Consequently, we 
find no personal repentance, a fact that finds a further ex¬ 
planation in the official character of liV* There are no clear 
diatiactions made between sin and other kinds of eviL Disease 
may be regarded as a consequence of sin, but not alw'ays is 
there such a distinction between eause and effect.*' How the 
texts make a distinction between committed and non-committed 
eiti at the same time aa they declare both kinds of evil for sin, 
may be illustrated by HV X. 63.8; ^^0 gods, deliver (pari- 
piprtu) us to-day from committed from non-comjnitted 

{ukrta) sin {enas).^* 

Sin, understood as transgression, is usually not concretised. 
Tlie character of the hymns makes it natural to think of ritual 
mistakes when other kinds of sin are not explicitly mentioned, 
as e. g* a sexual sin in RV X. 10. 12. Some hymns are more 
intimately than others connected with the rituah So e. g. RV 
VJI. 93 is knit to the kindling of the sacrificial fire, and when 
agas appears in at. 7 it is natural to think of mistakes coni' 
mitted in that porfonnancc. 

In AV we come somewhat closer to ordinary life, and the 
texl^i give ub a more concrete picture of what is understood by 
sin. The conception of sin has mainly the same traits as in RV, 
and in the two Samhitaa many lines, dealing with deliverance 
from it, are identical* In the texts that are met with only in 
AV we hear more of sin as a physical evil than as a trans¬ 
gression of heavenly laws, however* 

The same words for sin are met with in AV as in RV: Ae^jia, 


for thioktu^” ou the whole. Cf also St:uEFT£;L(>wm, Die 

dendlgun^ durch Waascr, AEW 17 p. 375 ff. 

** Cf HoPRTtfij, Ethics of India p. £5f: ^*Tlie Buffering is so much the 
result of sin that it ts itaslf s sin. Ilbhcalth iB immors! in that it is s 
sign of divine wmh; sicltneBs ia punishment for ain and ie even the 
objectified form of ain.” 
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ena$, drugdJta, duskrlct^ T7ia, kUbi^a, aftrta. Above {t^ 7S ff 
we have sgcq forms of ntu^lciiii frequently used in AV to ex¬ 
press the deliverance from disease. Sin and disease beinf^ most 
intimately connected in AYj we find jnuf^oati used frequently 
with words for siUj too. 

Son^B containing prayers of deliverance from sin occur in 
various parts of AV, but they are concentrated especially in 
book VI, where the hymns 111—1 SI are of this type» AV VI. 
115 may be quoted in full, as in its three verses it contains 
many characteristic espressions; *^1 knowing, if unknowing, we 
have committed sins (ewofl), do ye deliver (muncata) us, 0 
ViSvedevah, from that, accordant. — If waking, if sleeping, I 
sinful (pHas^a) have committed sin (anas), let w^hat is and 
what is to be deliver (vi-mwlcablm) me from that, as from a 
post. — Being delivered (vi-mupiitcdna) as if from a post, as 
one that has sweated from filth on bathing, like sacrificial 
butter purified by a purifier, let all cleanse me 

from sin (cnos) Here we meet in a concentrated form various 
typical features of the Vedic ideas of deliverance from evil, 
especially from sin: sins committed knowingly or unknowingly, 
sleeping or wakingj the terms enas^a and mitficulit the 
metaphor of being delivered from a post. 

AV VI. 114 begins with the formula y(d cfffucF devahedanam^ 
of which I have spoken above p. 1&7. The Adityas arc asked 
to deliver (muncatd) from all sorts of sin, especially ritual ones. 

Another kind of sin is mentioned in AV VI. 112: parivitti, 
“overslaughing”, i. c. the marriage of a younger before an elder 
brother^' The sin has resulted in diBeaae, aeiiure of GrahT, and 
the purpoBe of the aong is deliverance from the sin and the 
disease, regarded as a unity. In 1 Agni is asked to loosen 
(m-CTia) the fetters (pd£a) of Grahl. In 2 the same thing is 

“ Ths l«it vflisfl returns in o-tber YedSt ifljctfl, boulo of which luve 
mviicaniu imstcjid of itandkaniu. Wsjwer AY p. 3^5. 

“ Cf BLOonriELD, Hymnft of ths Atharvi-Veda {1697) p. 5S1 If; Wsmrat 
AV p. m. 


hy thf. words /Jflwj?, and faflicr, son and 

mtdfjer are mentioned together: "'Deliver ali^ father 

and son, mother.” It seems as if on a concrete occasion father, 
mother and the eldest son, who is especially nientioned in the 
folio win fr verse, have been struck with the disease. We hear 
expressively of three fetters.^" That also the younger brother, 
although not mentiotied here, is a sinner is pointed out by 
Kausika Sutra- 46. 26 ff.” The third verse is directed to Pu^an: 
“With what bonds (pu^) the overslaughed one is bound apartj 
applied and tied up on each limb ■— let them be relea-sed for 
they are releasers (iMmuo), wipe off (mrksva) the evils (tiiiriia) 
on the embrj'o-slayer (bhrumhan), 0 Pu^an.”** 

The embryo-slayer a* the worst sinner appears in other Vedic 
texts, too, e. g. MS IV* 1. We have it also in the next hymn 
of AV, VL 113, intimately connected with VI* US, Somebody 
is stricken by Grahi, and the prayer is expressed that the evil 
ehail be removed to the embryo-slayer. Of epeeial interest here 
is the appearance of The gods remove the sin committed 

by them on Trta, who lets it go on to human beings. “On Trta 
the gods wiped off (amj-fata) that sin (ofiss). Trta wiped it off 
on human beings* If from that Giahi hath reached thee, let the 


“ BbnOKnELD op.cit p. «xplain« the number tbr^e as a Eolemu 
nttmber without concrete fi^ificaiiee and translates the compound 
pUapuirati with ^'father, sons” (p, 

" Cf Gampket op. dSt. p. 164 f with fuither referencoB. 

** The concepLiont vitnve and tiimflcaiw aro especially cooneoted with 
PQ^n in RV 1.4£. 1 and RV Vni. 4.15f. There are variouB opinio ea 
of tho BDD&o of t^uc in thi* oonneodnn. See e.g. Flensbiirjo, Bidrag till 
Rigvedae mytologi (190^} p. For tho preBcnt study thi^ question 

is of no impenanoc. 

"* Cf Blooupiell Op. cit. p* 5^; GAveEnr op. cir, p. 6Stf with further 
references. 

“ On thin abaenro figure who is- eometimes caUed Trta, somedmee 
Trlta, see espec tally HOhuow, Trlta Jlptya {19S7]* Earlier trsatUes are 
diMUBsed there p. V ff* AV VJ. lls is dlecuaael p. 64 ff. Later, Tfta baa 
been dealt with by Otto, DaB Gefilhl deB ObErwelttichen (i96S) p. 6&#f. 



gods muke it- disappear for tliee by the incantation (brafifiiart). 
Enter thou after the beams, the smokes, 0 Evil {pUpftuin}. Go 
unto the tnists or also to the fogs* Disappear along those foams 
of the rivers. Wipe off evils on the embryo-slayer, 0 Pufian” 
(1—S). (The last words are identical with those of the preceding 
hymn.) Sin, disease, evil and mishap appear together without 
any distinctions, and it is all helieved to be derived from the 
goda through Trta. 

The verb need for the wiping off of sins in the preceding 
qjuotationa la apa^rjate. There is a plant apUmarga, which has 
special powers of wiping off sins, perhapa '*by virtue of its 
superfieial etymology, as well as certain peculiarities of its 
natural history”/^ To this plant AV VII. 65. 2 is directed: “The 
aiu {ditskrta), tha pollution (iamo/a), what we have done evilly 
{papa^d}^ by thee, 0 al 1-ways-facing Apamarga, we wipe that 
off (apa-mTjmahey*. The ain, here called dieskrta^ evil deed, is 
just a pollution, a stain, sewitsiu, that can be wiped off. In tiie 
same way sin may a.lso be called ripra, uucleauness, as in AY 
XII.3* Here in st. 11 npra and are parallelised* In st* 13 
Agni himself is said to be delivered (mucyarndna) from sin 
(enas), and he has delivered (nwoo) the worshippers from curse 
(a^astiy In the next verse, 13, the worshippers say that they 
wipe off (mTfTndhs) all pollutions (rij?ra) on the purifying Agni 
and thus become clean for the sacrifice. And in 40 we read: 
“What unclean ness {nprtL)^ pollution we have com¬ 

mitted, and what wrong-doing (duskrta)^ from that let the 
waters cleanse (Sumbhantu) me*”' We see that there is no 
distinction made between deliverance from sin* from unclean¬ 
ness, and from curse. Sin is uncleanness, and uncleanness Is 
something that man commits. Fire, water/' plants deliver from 
every kind of evil. 


" BLOOiiri£Ln, The Atharv&veda p. 67. 

** Ab to water cf above p. 144 ami ScHETTELOwm, Die SUadeiitilguiiE 
durch WiBaer, AfiVP' 17 (1014) p* 059 ff. 



An flirt may ctime from tiic gods through Trta, it may tome 
through ao; iriauspicious bird, too. Above p* (>S) ive have heard 
of the dove as the evil-bringing messenger of Mirrti* In AV 
VII. 04 the evil that comes through Nirrti’s bird, is called sin: 
“What here the black bird flying out has let fall, let tlie waters 
protect me from all that evil that distress (iXmhas), 

What here the black bird hath stroked down with thy month, 
0 Nirrtij iet Agni Garhapatya deliver {pra-ttmticatu) me from 
that sin (enas).’* Zs’^o distinction is made between durita^ amhaSy 
and €7tas as evils which come to man through a black bird. 
From all that evil, waters and fire can deliver. A form of 
ptuncati is used for espreesing the deliverance. 

As other examples of the close connection between aim and 
disease, AV V.30 and VIII. 7 may he quoted. In AV V*30 the 
priest stands at the side of a sick man, and by means of his 
song he drives away both the disease and the bids: “In that 
thou hast shown malice (dTitdrohitha), hast cursed at woman or 
at man through thoughtlessness — deliverance and release 
(tiiimocanapr<imoc<ind)t both I speak for thee with my voice* 
In tJiat thou art prostrate from sin (enas) that ie motber-com- 
mitted and that is fathcr-comiuiftcd — deliverance and release, 
both I speak for thee with my voice’^ (3—4). The other verses 
speak more directly of the disease, and the song ends with the 
words “Do not die before old age". The priest has the full 
power of removing disease as well as sin. We hear both of 
self-committed sing, which ate here concretised to curses, and 
of sins committed by others* A man is sick, and consequently 
some sin must have been coinmitted. The priest does not know 
of auy special sin, and in order to cure the man he must deliver 
him from every imaginable sin*“ In a preceding verse the enrse 
of enemies, too. Is proposed as a cause of the disease, the priest 
delivering from this evil, too* 

■** Cf LojfKEO, Eine ariBChe Form magmeher Oot.teMiDrufung, Acta Or. 
10 {leei—52) p* 374: “BeachwOrung i&t ebeu daduroh twmgend, dass 
heEn n^tt^licher Fail ausgelKaafin w[rd.» 
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In AV VIIl. 7. 3 wfl finrl the tlisease called ertnvya, 
caused by sin. PTants and water drive it away. "Waters -nere 
the beginning', heavenly herba. They have made disappear from 
every limb the sinful (eftasy<i) diseasCf {^ak.^ma)” In the last 
stanza (28) the rsi says that he has delivered (jitf-ffA/Frset?!) the 
sick man from the fetter (padbiSc) of Yama and from every sin 
against the gods (devakUbi^a, ef RV X. 97.16 above \\ 142)* 

la very clear words AV X* B, 8 speaks of deliverance, from 
sin committed by others: *^What sin (enos) my mother, what 
my father, and what my own brothers, what we have done, from 
that shall this divine forest-tree shield (vdrayi^ate) aa.” 

Finally, we should observe the use of the word ajirta. It is 
used in AV mainly in the same way as in RY, Often it is con¬ 
trasted with In AV IV* 9. 7 tb& says that he will 

speak truth, not untruth (sstyam vaks^dmi jidTifiam). In the 
famous Varu^ja-hymn AV IV* 16 the r?i prays in st. 5 that the 
fetters (pdia) of Varuna shall bind him who speaks improperly 
(cmriam vadat) hut deliver (a^i-sfjcsrtfu) the speaker of saty(^ 
(satyavadin). And in 7 the hope is expressed that the speaker 
of anrta (amtavde) shall not he delivered (tnd mod) from 
Varuna. In AV I. 10, too, anfta is connected with Varuna. A 
man has been struck with dropsy (arnam)^ which is a sign of 
Varuna^s wrath, caused by some anrta, committed by men. 
‘"Homage be to thy wrath (manyu). King Varuna, for, 0 formid¬ 
able one, thou dost note every evil deed (drugdha) ... If thou 
hast spoken improperly (atirtam) with the tongue, much wrong 
(urjinus), I deliver (mjinedmi) thee from king Varuna, whose 
laws are true (i^cUyadharmaiiy* (2—3)* Anrta is here a trans¬ 
gression committed by the tongue against the law, dhannan, 
of Varupa. 

In these examples anrta has been connected with verba for 
speech* In a wider sense the word appears in AV VL71. 3, 
where we read of eating food in an improper way. 

Interesting it is, fluaJIy, to observe the use of the contrast satya 
and an^a in AV VIl. 70,1““2, a charm against a rival and 
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hh ‘'May Nirrfi togetber ^vith death (mrt^u) smite 

his sacTifiec beffire it hocomes reality (saf^/a). The sorcerers 
Nirriij and Raksatij let them smite his reality 
(sn/yff) ivith unreaiity (atirta)" 

From AV and its non-official charms I proceed to tbe official 
rituals as we meet them in YW and in the Brahmanas* There 
sin ha^ the same aspects as in RV and AY. It is a transgres¬ 
sion of heavenly lawSj especially those of Varuna, and it is a 
physical evil that can be wiped or washed off. In AV we have 
found several examples of sins committed in social life. The 
texts that I am turning to now have as RV a character making 
it natural for ritual sins to dominate. 

A concrete expression of what a ritual sin may consist of 
is met with in TS III. 1,4 3: ‘df the victim has uttered 

a cry, or striketh its breast with its feet^ may Agni deliver 
me from that sin (erjas), from all trouble 
The sin from which the sacrificer wants to be delivered does 
not consist of anything ho has committed himself but of some¬ 
thing committed by the animal that is sacrificed. 

The ritual transgressions, performed during the sacrifice, arc 
often expiated through various forms of pra^aidtti^ A num¬ 
ber of such expiatory rites are collected in SB XIL4,1. Often 
the praya^citti merely consists of the recital of a mantra. So 
e. g. in SB IIL 3. 3.13: “N^ow he (Soma) approaches him while he 
is seated, and when he has come, he rises: thereby he does wrong 
and breaks the vow. This, then, is his expiation (prdya4citti) 
of that, and thus bo wrong is thereby done, and he does not 
break the vow. Therefore he says: 'Keep me, O Agni, from the 
evil way (duicaritd), let me share in the right way {suamtay.'’ 
Here the transgression is an inevitable part of the ritual proce- 

** On this terjjj Me Gaupekt op. tit. p. SS ff. G, gives Ample referentes 
tti tirlier treatises ot the expistory ceremonies. Hera 1 only mention 
one, dealing dtrectiy with the BrShmauas: WiiiMAK-GfiABOwsEA, L'expii^ 
tiod (prsyaicitti) daas lee Brthma^a, Bull. inL d, PAc, Fol. IQfiS p. £57 rf. 



[lure.*'^ Else’vvli 0 re it may consist of e. g. speakiini; irlicn siteak- 
ing is not allowed {&B lU. 2, J. 38). Alao the goil& must perform 
ffily/iscitti. If transgressions are inevitable in tine J^acrificej this 
concerns also the Above p. 92 we have heard of the 

sacrifices of the gods. Tlte gods may sin with their speech, too. 
In SB IIL 4.3.1 we hear that they must perform a 
because they have spoken evil (?w;ja) to one another* Indra^s 
slaying of ViS^varupa as still another sin of a god has been 
observed above p, 145. 

An expiatory rite of a singular kind takes place in the 
Varunapraghasan It does not concern ritual transgressions but 
sins commitEed in social life. We read of it in VS III. 44—47, 
commented upon in SB IL 5* 3* 20 if*'’" The priest asks the wife 
of the sacrificer: ‘*W^ith w^hom boldest thou intercourse?^’ SB 
continues: “IrVhen a woman who belongs to one man carries on 
intercourse with another, she commits something that pertains 
to Varupa. He therefore asks her^ lest she should sacrifice with 
a secret pang in her mind. For when conlessedt the sin (e?icfs) 
becomes less, since U becomes truth (sofi/a). This is why he 
asks her. And whatever she confesses not, that wdll turn out 
injurious to her relatives*” After the confession the sins are 
expiated through a sacrifice accompanied by the mantra: “What¬ 
ever sin {enas) ive have cemmitted in the village or in 

the loreat (aranya), in company or by ourselves, that we expiate 
by sacrifice i&^a^ajatndke)*'* In its comments SB explains sins 
in company {sabhity^t) as sins against man, and sms by our¬ 
selves {indriye} aa sins against the gods* This is a way of 
drawing down the gods to the human sphere^ a usual tendency 
in the Yeda. Here the operation is easily performed by means 
of the word indriya, similar to Indra*” 

“ Cf also III. fl. 4.17. 

^ Ct JoHAH 35 o:i, tlber die altisdlhche GJittin (1917) p. 6S 

PffrTASiOKi op.cit* p. fiGff, (f. 

" niere are varying opinions as to whether there h an original 
relatloDship between India and Neisskq, Zum Wdrterhueb de^ 
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In an expiatory rite towards the end of AjjniRtoaia'"* a maiUra 
with typical general expressions is met with: “Of sin com¬ 
mitted hy"* the gods [dei^krta entUf) thou art the expiation 
{avayafano). Of sin committed by men thou art the expiation* 
Of sin committed by fathers thou art the expiation. Of sin 
committed by myself (atmakrtd) thou art the expiation* Of 
every sin thou art the expiation* The sin that I have committed 
knowingly, and that unknowingly, of all that sin thou art the 
expiation'^ C^S VlII. 13). 

A special occasion for the expiation of sins, both ritual and 
social ones, is the Avabhrtha, the bath concluding several sacri¬ 
ficial rituals* The Avabhrtha of the Agnistoma is dealt with in 
YS VIIL 23—27, commented upon in SB IV* 4, 5*'“ The com¬ 
mentary begins thus: ^^He now betakes blmself to the Avabhrtha. 
The reason why bo betakes himself to the Avabhj-tha is this. 
What vital sap there has been in him (Soma and the sacri- 
ficer),*^ that (aap) of his he {the priest) has produced for the 
offerings. Now that body (the Soma-husks), there ia no sap in 
iti (y&t) it is not to be cast away. They take it down to the 
water, and — water being sap — be puts that sap into it* Thus 

^gveda J p. denies kj Dakpekah, Dcr vfldisclie Wenstb (193B) p, 
21 f, believes in It. 

“ Cf GalaIiJD'Eckrv, L^Agal^toiiia (1906—07) p. S8S. 

Tbe trxDstation of devakj-t^ ^ttas and the parallel eiprcEeione of the 
context ie doubtful. GfiirriTB, The texts of the White Yajurveda p. 6E, 
traualates “sin agaiust the Gode"* In the parallel TS III. S. 5, 7, Kcrra, 
The Vedii of the Black Yaju^ aeheol p. 34^, transLatefr ‘^*by*.”, Calanu 
op.cit. p. 338 ^‘*.par. ". GramtaatlcaLly both translationG aeam to be 
justifiable. Sin against the gode ie a more natural eone^ptlen than sin 
cdinmitted by the goda, especially in texto speak]ug of buioaD purifica¬ 
tion from sin. But on the other hand tbs Vedic loita know of sins com¬ 
mitted by gods, too, and relate how such ains may come to men and 
pollute them (cf above p* 149)* It is not Improbable that the texts Imply 
both possibilities of meaning* The formulas want to ho as oomprobenslve 
aa possible. 

" Cf TS 1,4.46 and Calaxp-Hekry op. cih p. 39Sff. 

The words id brackets arc by Eoocui^o, SBE ^ p. 378 f* 
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he unites him with that Jtnd thus ho pmduces him tmin 
it — he (Sfiiiiii)j even when produced, produces him (the sacri- 
ficer). And because they take it down (avaftamJttl) to the 
water^ therefore (the bath is called) Avahhrtha.” Here the bath 
is said to restore the stren^tli of the sacrifieer. The name is 
explained from ava-harati. The correct etymology is, of course, 
to derive it from t^va^bharaii, bear away (the sense of ava-har^ii 
is about the same, horvejver). And it is not only the Somarhusks 
that are taken down to the water. The sins, too, are taken 
away. They are taken away as well by Varuna as by the 
waters. Varutta’s cbaracter of wafer-god is eagerly stressed in 
these texts. SB IV. 4. 5. 10 says that standing pools of flowing 
w'ater belong to Varupa, and that in this way the wafer con¬ 
stitutes the connection between Varuna and the Avabhrlba. The 
mantras are directed both to Varuna and to the water. Directly 
to the purifying water is a central text of the Avabhrtha uttered 
(VS VllI 27, SB IV. 4.5. 23): “0 restless purifying bath, thou 
glidest onward restlessly.“ May 1 with the help of gods remove 
(frws-(a)^(m^f?j) the sin (onus) committed against"* the gods, 
and with the help of mortals that committed against mortals.^’ 
In another paragraph SB says that the priest delivers {pra- 
mufica^i) the saerifioer ‘Trom every fetter of Varuna (t^aruna- 
p^), from everything pertaining to Varuna (SB 

IV. 4. 5h 11). The result of the bath for the sacrificer is then in 
SB rv. 4. S. 23 said to be this: “Even as a snake is delivered 
(nirmucyeta) from its skin,"* so is he delivered {lurwiucj^ofe) 
from all evil (pdpman). There is not in him even as much sin 
(enjis) as there Is in a toothless child.** 

In the Avabhrtha of the SautramanT we meet in a prayer the 
ftuamaH^-formula (VS X.X. 14—17): 'Tf, 0 gods, we, 0 gods, 

" ThiB is the traDfilation hr GiumTH op. ett p. W ot the obscure 
worda: avfXbhriha nicttmpui^ nicerurasi ntcumputw^. 

“ So Gm^FiTH loc. cSt. lad EacELTMO, SEE 2ft p. S86. CAi.AHU.HEss’r 
op.cih p. 400: *'par”. Cf note above. 

“ On the metaphor see atwvfi p. 54 f. 
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ItiUT (Inns anything that offendetk gods, may Agni deliver 
{imificfiiii) me from that sin (enas) and from all distress (amhas). 
If in the day-finie or at night we have committed sins 
may Vnyu deliver me from that sin and from all distress. If 
when awake or in our sleep ^ we have committed sinSt may 
iSurya deliver me from that sin and from all distresa. Each 
sin that we have committed in the village igrUmd) or in the 
forest (ordtij/ct), in company or by ourselves,®" towards Sudra 
or Arya, or to cither’s disadvantage (Mahidhara cominents: 
the sacrifieer and his wdfe), of that thou art the expiation 
(avatf^iana)”. In this prayer we observe the same traits aa in 
the confessional Samhita’-hymnEi, discussed above* The sacrifieer 
wants forgiveness not only for his owm sins but also for those 
of others, in first rank those of his family* All sorts of occasions 
are mentioned, when possibly sins may have been committed; 
even sleep is mentioned* Yarious gods appear as deliverers 
from the sins* Ko angry god shall be forgotten. All these 
various traits are developed in greater detail in a similar prayer 
in TB 111. 7* 12* That text gives greater couereteness to the 
sins, exemplifying them e* g. thus: 'Vhat with our voice we 
have spoken improperly {anrtam}'^ (2), “what we have com¬ 
mitted improperly (ctnT^am) with our voice, with our mind 
with our armS} with our thighs, with our knees, with 
our penis” (5), “what sins {kilbisa) I have coumiittcd wdth my 
hands, tempted by the dice” (6). 

A characteristic trait of these and similar prayers ia the fact 
that they are intended to embrace all imaginable cases of com¬ 
mitted sins. This all-embracing trait makes them less persouaJly 
touching, and wo find nothing in them of anxiety or repentance. 
This, of course, is natural in an official formula, but it Le dif¬ 
ficult to perceive any feeUtig of personal contritiou even behind 

" XII. 9.?. S comments: \& awake Es men» and what h 

aaleep le the Fathers. He thus dehvefe (mu&caii) him from *ln ajalnst 
m^n (mant^a^nlMfci) and from sin against Fathors {pitj'kilbi^a)^** 

** SB XII. 9,2.3 gloBSes indriya with Cf above p. 15<l. 
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the words. On the other hand^ clearly see that there are 
ideas of ginSj really eonimitted in social life outside the ritual 
performance. We cannot^ as is sometimes done,“^ say that the 
purifyitif^ Avabhrtha has no other purpose than to transpose 
the aacrificer to the profane state from the hojy sphere^ into 
whicJi he has entered through the introductory rites of the 
sacrifice^ the DlkisO, It would he unnatural to speak of sin 
(cnas) in such concrete tennSj if only “the mysterious potency" 
(so Keitii) were indicated. 

In the Brahman as we hear of sins also in other texts than 
in those that deal with expiatory idtes. When in SB L 7.4, 1 ff 
Prajhpati wishes to engage in sexual Intercourse with his own 
daughter, the gods regard this as a sin {agas). Evidently the 
counterpart among men of the deed of Prajapati is regarded 
as a sin, oven though it is not explicitly stated► In AB III. 33 
Prajapati is said to perform “a deed not done". The authority 
of custom thus gives a deed its stamp of siun"® 

The danger of making ritual mistakes is illustrated in SB 
I. 7.3. IG: “Jfow Bhallaveya made the invitation formula (con¬ 
sist of) an anustubh verse, and the offering formula of a tristubh 
verse thinking: T thus obtain (the benefits) of both^ He fell 
from the cart, and in falling broke his arm. He reflected: 'This 
has befallen because of something or other 1 have done.’ He 
then bethought himself of this: *(It has befallen) because of 
some violation (mfoma) on my part, of the proper course of 
the sacrifice.’ Hence one must not violate the proper course 
(of sacrificial performance). But let both (formulas) be verses 
of the same metre, either both aau^tvibh verses, or both trigtubb 
verses,” As usual, ws find the sin, here consisting in a wrong 
use of Vedic metres, intimately connected with a physical 
mishap. Here sin and mishap are clearly distinguished by 
reflection as cause and effect. Also on other occasions we hear 

" OLDEKBeno, Dia Religion dea Veda, Aufl, p. i09; Khtk ap. ctt. 
p. 308. 

^ Cf the same eipreKsian in the Old TefiCament, s. g. Gen. 34. 7. 
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how ritUJiI transipfreaE^iojis liave physk'nl evil eies their effect- 
SB II. that by committing ritual mistivkea in the 

A"iiihotra one injures one’s self, life, vigour and offspring. 

As Tve may cxpectj sins in relation to the Brahmans ate 
especially severe. SB IV* 1.2* 4 speaks of the sin {enas) of 
contemplating the oppression of the priesthood We 

hear of the sin of not giving due gifts» daksi^s^ e. g. in SB 
T. 2,3. Trita, ^hom we have met with before, appears here 
together with two other Aptyas; Dvita and Ekata (1). They 
were together wdfh ladra when ViSvarupa was slain. Indra 
was delivered {ffnsKc;?yaio) from the sin, because he is a god {2J. 
The guilt came instead on the Aptyas, hut these wipe it off 
upon him who makes an offering without a (4). 

The non-giver of the dak.^ina has here taken the place of the 
embryo-slayer of AV VI, 113.^^ In TB III. 2.8, 10 the slayer of 
a Brahman (fjroAtnfl/ian) takes this place as the w'orst of sin¬ 
ners.^" SB Xin. 3* 5. 4 deals with a prUya^dUi for the killing 
of a Brahman*^* In the course of the ASvamedha an oblation 
all a 11 he made to death (mriyu)^ and this has the effect of 
expiating even future killings of Brahmans. This sounds simple, 
but the Asvamedha is, indeed, no simple sacrifice.^* 

The word anria is used in the same way in SB as in the 
Samhitus: especially connected with speech, but with a wider 
sense than our “untruth”. Ltvj maintained that in the BrSh- 
manas truth (sat^) has a strictly limited, ritual meaning: “c^est 
redactitude dans les pratiques et les formules du sacrifice”. 
Then anjia, the contrast of would imply nothing but a 

mistake in the ritual performattee, having no moral significance. 


** See above p, IWl. 

” On the two Sins bhrunakdij/a and brahmaftaiya in relation to one 
another ace Gaupept op.dt. p. SOf, 6?ff, 

" Cf note in SUE 44 p. S^l. 

™ Cf Dt’JKQST, L’AJvAmedha (lOST] p. I: '^Seul un roi victorioui, dont 
la puiBBance eat incnitteatee, pnut TofFrir.’* 
l-.a doctrine dn sACrifice flfl96) p* S9. 
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Liivf Jias been criticiEed on tLis paint by otlier scholars, hou'- 
ovRr/* As Tta has to do ’^vith the physical, the moral and the 
Gultie spheres (ef above pn 143), the same is true of anrta. As 
in the Samliitas, so in the Briilimanas the sense of this word, 
must not he limited to one of these spheres, althoiigli in 
the latter not fta but saty<i appears as its regular contrast. 
Satya and anrta are contrasted in the very beginning of 
SE I. L In 1 says that a roan speaking anrta Is not fit to sacri¬ 
fice. By introductory rites the sacrifieer passes from UJtrifn to 
satya. The gods are satyam, men are anrtam, and consequently 
the sacrificer passes from the sphere of men to the sphere of 
gods (4). M.iuTDHABA comments that snan^s existence is anria 
on account of its pcrishabicuCBs.'* In translating such passages 
it is difficult to find good equivalents for anrta. Egokliko trans¬ 
lates '*ULtruth’*, OnTiiAJCATiE says "erreuT” and “mensonge’\ 
We may use “untruth” only if we bear in mind that it must 
be interpreted in a very wide sense. We are reminded of TB III, 7* 
12, quoted above p, 157, where wc hear of anfta committed with 
the voicej hut also of anrta committed with arms, legs, and 
penis^^^ 

From this review of the ideas of sin that appear in the 
Samhitas and the Brahman as we see that in these scriptures 
these ideas have mainly the same character. Bin is regarded 
as a transgression of heavenly law, as it is best expressed in 
the word anrta*. that which is not according to rfa, the law 
ruling nature, sacrifice, and social life. But the transgression 
is not intimately connected with human will. It comes to man 
as a pollution, and it makes its existence apparent In diEease. 
Disease and sins are sometimes combined as effect and cause 
both in the Sauihitas and the Brfthmanas, but often this distinc- 

Ehg. Hcpktns op. ch. p, 90; Lefsvee op. cit p. 66 ff. 

" SEE IS p. 3. 

” L’histolre dss th^osophiques I p. 2Sf. Cf aleo Willhak- 

GnAfiOWsaA op. dt p. S4S, cntlciEOd by GAni'tirr op, cit. p. S63. 

On anrta in SB aoe turthftt o.g, n.^,S,19f. lS:.6.L13ff. 
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tion is nfsJ made. ThiJEi sin is an evil, not Gs^eotially different 
frimi tlic evils slenlt witli in the preceding ehapterSi KKrrjf, Sin 
(Hindu), EKE 11 p. 5GU f, supposes that sin "was to tbe Vedic 
Indian primarily the actual pollution of disease present in hia 
body and only by a gradual process of moral development was 
the disease interpreted as the punishment inflicted for an act, 
or thought, or word, displeasing to gods who exacted obedience 
to moral law’s.” The texts do not prove such a ^"gradual process 
of moral development”. Neither can a developineat the other 
way, from a moral conception of sin to a physical one, he proved. 
It seems wise not to speak of any historical evolution on this 
point, but of various conceptions of sin, existing at the same 
time, sometimes involved in one another, sometimes isolated in 
various texts. 

We do not hear much of the concrete forms of gin. These are 
dependent on the character of the texts. The texts are ritual, 
and consequently we usually hear of ritual transgressions. The 
sacrifice has its place in the social stage of life. Th^ aocial 
sine that are mentioned, belong preemittently to two spheres: 
that of sexual life and that of speech. 

The different character of the various ritual texts have some 
influence on the ideas of sin, reflected in them. The solemn 
RV-hymns Bpeak of sin as an offence against the gods, foremost 
the mighty lord of the law, King Varuna, In AY, belong!ug to 
private ritual, the conception of Sin as an outward pollution is 
dominants Even in YY and the Bi^hmanaa sin is mainly con¬ 
ceived of as an outward thing that can he mechanisally removed 
through sacrificial rites. But in uo part of these ritual texts 
does one of these two aspects exclude the other. 

Greater are the differences between the ideas of sin in the 
ritual taxtB on one side, in (be Upanisade on the other side. 
The sins mentioned in the Saihhitlis and the Br^hmanas are of 
a ritual and social kind. In the situation of life reflected in the 
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texts of the forest herinitSj ho^voverj sin may he oxpeeleci to 
have f|uite a different character. 

In the preceding chapters I have demonstrated that to the 
forest hermit the greatest evil is not disease or premature death, 
but separation from the Highest Unity, The expounding of the 
ideas of this Highest Good dominates the Upanisads and gives 
its stamp also to the conceptions of evil. Above we have seen 
that in the ritual texts sin is often regarded as the cause of 
disease, although cause and effect are not always distinguished. 
Now we shall come with similar questions to the TJpanisads. 
What fetters man in this individual life? 

Such a fetter is in the first place the desire for worldly things. 
The wise man leaves desires behind. ‘*IIe who passes beyond 
hunger and thirst, sorrow (dok(t)y delusion (moAa), 
old age death (mrtyu) — Brahmans who know this 

rltmctn overcome desire for sons, desire for w^ealth, 

desire for worlds, and live the life of beggars (bhik^acurya). 
For desire for sons h desire for wTalth, and desire for wealth 
is desire for worlds, for both these are merely desires. There¬ 
fore let a Brahman become disgusted with learning (pTi^ditya) 
and desire to live as a child {bdlyena}. When he lias become 
disgusted with the state of childhood and with learning, then 
he becomes an ascetic (iraujit). When he has become disgusted 
both with the non-ascetic state and with the ascetic state, then 
he becomes a Brahman” (Brh. III. 5). In this teaching of 
Yijnavalkya we see how^ desire is the evil that is between man 
and salvation. This desire is of different kinds, and 

is overcome gradually in the stages of the orthodox life. The 
desires for wealth etc. are overcome on entering the bhiksu- 
stage^ Final salvation means deliverance from every kind of 
desire. 

Brh. IV. 4. 22 speaks of the desire in eimilar, partly in iden¬ 
tical terms. Firat, Atman is described. He is untouched by 
good (sMftu) and evil {asddhu) work {ft<irman)* “Such a one 
the Brahmans want to know by studying the Veda, by sacri- 



ficCj pift&s by ausferity* by On kiiciwinf; him, tjne 

beeenies an ascetifi (fliuff!). Desiring (icchat) him only O^eir 
worldj. the wan<ierers (pravri/jiti) wander forth (pnt-vrajfXnti)* 
Knowing this, the ancients did not desire {kU^nQ^ante) off¬ 
spring* saying; '"What shall we do with offspring* w'e who have 
this Atman as tbis world?’ Having risen above desire (ejan^) 
for sons, desire for wealth* desire for worlds, they lived the 
life of beggars^ For desire for sons is desire for w'ealth* and 
desire for wealth is desire for worlds, for both these are merely 
desires.” 

The word used in these two quotations for the nomen ‘"desire” 
is eRanut from icchati^ seek, desire^ As verbs w^e find both icchati 
and The latter is formed from the more frequent 

one of the terms for the nomen **desJre”* kitma. We find this 
word* conatructod with a form of fnimcati^ e. g. in a stanza, 
quoted in Brh. IV. 4. 7 and Hath a VT 14; “When are liberated 
(pTtt-mucyanfe) all the desirea {kwna) that lodge in one’s heart* 
then a mortal becomes free from death (amffc), therein he 
reachea Brahman*” 

K(ima is a very frequent word in the Upanisads. Ifan must 
become free from desire* if he is to reach salvation* As a rule, 
however, thi& is not expressed with Tnuncati or similar words 
for deliver, but with reach, A man who has reached 

his desires is free from them* Very often we bear that in one 
way or another* man gets all bis desires fulfilled. In Svet. T, 11 
quoted above p* 105, it is said of the highest salvation that 
there man becomes dpi<ikama, i. e, one who gets his desires 
fulfil Led That in this way desires shall not be abandoned 
before they are fulfilled, is in accordance with the whole Vedic 
syatem. Desire for w^orldly things eball not be abandoned before 
the hermit stage, when man has had his worldly life* In that 
stage ha can speak rather disdainfully of lower desires. An 
example with katna in this sense ia Kafha rV*S, speaking of 


^ For further examples see JjicoB, A concordance p. 2bl ff. 
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pariicah outward desires. Tlien, in tlie hermit sta^fc, he 

directs his desires inwardSj gets them fulfilled, and in this way 
he ia delivered from desires* 

Furthermore, we may note that the kdma conception is not 
only psychological, indicating the desires of man. As many 
other Vedic conceptions it has also a macrocosmical side, and 
this not only in the Upani^ada, In the famous creation hymn 
Ey. X*129t in St. 4 (cf AY XIK. 52.1), kiima is said to have 
come into being in the beginning as the first seed of mancts, 
even before the gods.^ And in the Brahmanas w& hear often 
that Prajapati desires when creating various things 

(e. g. SE VI. 1* 1. 8). When the uncreated Atman is regarded as 
the Highest Good, consequently Kama as the origin of creation 
is the Highest Evil, keeping man in this life of individuality 
and separation* 

The desire cannot be distinguished from avidya, ignorance 
and false knowledge* Also this conception must be understood 
as at the same time man^s lack of right knowledge and a 
universal power, binding man in the cycle of eiistence. In 
Buddhism wo find both the desire and the false knowledge 
aystomatically arranged in the chain of causation, pTaiit^asam- 
utpdda}^ In the Veda we find no similar systematical arrange¬ 
ment. Avidya comes first^in the pratUyasamutpdda, hut in the 
Upanisads we hear more of desire than of false knowledge. We 
find the conception mainly in the younger XJpani^ads, although 
vidyd is frequently mentioned also in the Brahmanas (cf. above 
p* 117). 

Vidya and avidya are clearly contrasted in Katha II. 4, where 
we also hear of desires (Mflwc)* Death has tempted Naeiketas 
with all sorts of wmrldly pleasures. Naeiketas repudiates the 

" Ct EvDEEioa, The pbilosophio mat&ri&ls of tb^ Atharvjt Veda, Studios 
ic honor of M. Eloomfiold (19^) p. 122^^ Fals, H niito paicologioo 
nelETodU antici p. BW'ff. 

” Vinay&pitaka, Mahlra^ga I. L S. Cl OLOcitBEftC, Buddha, $.— AufL 
p, BC; Tuxeu, Buddha p. SOOff, 831 ff. 
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louver ticsires, those of iveaUh, ete., nufl fhcinaes knowledge: 
'"Willcly opjioskc and ii^utidef are tliese two: false knowledge 
(ora/jyf/) and wliat is known as knowledge (vidi/<T). 1 think 
Naeiketas desirous of obtaining vtdyu. The manifold de^iree 
(A^dflia) rend thee notJ* VidyH is the delivering knowledge of 
Atman that Death then e^tplains^ Of this knowledge w'e have 
already observed that it is not an ordinary discursive know¬ 
ledge that can be won through learning, Katha 11. 23 — Mund. 
riL S* 3 has been quoted above p, 104. Another significant pas¬ 
sage on this matter is Kena 11: is conceived of (nmta) by 

him by whom it is not conceived of, he, by whom it ia conceived 
of, knows it not^ It is not understood (avijMta) by those who 
understand it, it is understood by those who understand it not^” 
And the ne^tt stanza of Kena speaks of freedom from death 
{amriatva, saying that one finds it through vidyd. 

In view of such praise of vidyd it is perp^lexing to find vidya 
spoken of as a great eviL This is the case in l^a G = Brb. 
IV. 4.10. *‘lnto blind darkness enter they that worship Kividy^y 
into darkness greater than that, as it were, they that delight 
in vidyd” In the traces of Samkara, Deubsen*^ means that vidyd 
is *‘der Versuch, su Gott zu gelangen, indem man ibn als an 
erkennendes (und au verehreades) Objekt sich gegcntiberetellt”* 
In view of the meaning of in other texts as exemplified 

above, this is hardly a justifiable interpretation. Schradeb” 
discusses the text thoroughly, and asserts that in the Madbyan- 
dina recension, where the arrangement of the stanzas is another 
than in the KSnva recension, vidyd and avidyd originally mean 
consciousness and unconsciousness, neither of which charac- 
terkefi the Absolute. In the Kanva recension the terms have 
been interpreted as meaning atmcividyd resp. karman^ and the 
whole purpose of should be to teach that salvation is not 
won through knowledge alone, but through knowledge and 


“ Upaniehad’a p. 5S'6. 

" A cridcaJ atudy of I4opani?ad, IA 63 (1SS3) p. 267 ff. 
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work together.^* 11 says: “Witli knowledge (vid^fi) and 
noo-knowledgo {<ividi/u)y 1]C who this pair conjointly koows^ 
with noii-know1cdgc passing over death, with knowledge wins 
freedom from death (njnfic)*” Here clearly both avid^a and 
vid^d are said to be necessary for gaining deliverance from 
death, while the stanza quoted above means that each, taken 
alone, does not lead to salvation* 

Already Mas Muller** stressed the importance of understand¬ 
ing this text with the system of varwus stages of life as a back¬ 
ground, and in this he is probably right. According to the 
orthodox eystem one must pass through the social stage before 
entering the hermit stage. This means that the knowiedge of 
dtman is of no use for him who has not performed his due w-orks: 
vidyd is of do use for him who has not first practised <j^vidyd. 

Anyway, it is certainly justifiable to interpret avidya as 
aiming at the practice of the sacrifice. We see it clearly in 
Murids L 2, where it is said that through the sacrifice men can 
never cojne outside the world of merits. They ^‘go again bo 
old age and death” (7J. To be fettered in this world of merits, 
w'On through the sacrifice, is to be fettered in avidyd^ ‘Those 
abiding in the midst of self-wise, thinking tbemselves 

learned, hard smitten, go arouud deluded, like blind men led 
by one who Le himself blind” (8, of Ka^ha If, 5), Also the next 
etanzas speak of these doers of work (Aarmin) as living in 
CLvidyd and of their fate of returning to "this world or lower”. 
Here w& see how karman and avidyH are intimately con¬ 
nected, Still closer are the relations between karjTian and 
kdma. The sounds of the words are similar, and so it sometimes 
may be doubtful which of them we should read. Mnnd, 111. 2.3 


” QAaiTA, A tilery o( pre-Buddhfetle Indlaa phEloaopliy (1^1] p. 
SSSff, advancea s. eimilar vlev* Accerdiog to him 1^5. h 9. roply to 
"the grave charffl which the and with them many other 

bchoolB of reduee philqsophera agaSoat the upholders of the 

Sdrama-theory and af the ayatem of uniificea," 

•' The UpftjJtoMda I p. 319. 



runs: u'hD in fancy formw desires (/idwia) is burn here and 

there because of his desires ’whose 

desire is satislied (paryUptakUnia), who is a perfected soul 
all desires even here on earth vanish 
HKlfTEL/® always keen on changing the text, calling his changes 
*‘Verbcsserungcn’S means that ive shall read harmabhi^ instead 
of ktJmabhib^ As a matter of fact, kUTilabhUi is an irregular 
form, but also iSamkaka read the text thus. For the sense of 
the text it h of no great importance whether we read ^Meeires” 
or *'w^orks”, and just this fact shows us that the conceptions 
are iutimately related. 

In Brh. IV. 4. 6 we have more direct proofs of hoiv the cou- 
nections between kam& and karjnaTi are established: “Accord¬ 
ing as one acts, according aa one behaves, so does he become. 
The doer of good {sadhukarin) becomes good. The doer of evil 
{pilpakilrin) becomes evil. One becomes good (punyd) by good 
action (karman)^ bad (papa) by bad action. But people say: 
This person (purusa) is made of desires (kdJrta) only’. As is 
his desire, such is his resolve As is his resolve, such 

the action (frorrHCJ!) he performs. What action he performs, 
that he procures for himself (abhisampadyate)”. The text con¬ 
tinues by quoting a stanza (cf above p. 12S) in which it la said 
that the man ’^^'bo desires {kdinayarndna) receives the fruits of 
his work {kcLrman) in another world from w'hith he then returns 
to this w^orld of harm an again. But, says the text, he who ia 
’without desires {akdmayamdna^ akaTna, ni^kdmd}, ’whose desire 
is fulfilled {dpt<ihdm<i)t ’whose desire is the eoul {atmakatna), 
he goes to Brahman. Then follows the stanza quoted above 
p. 163, saying that man becomes free from death (amrtd) when 
his desires (kama) are released (pra-mucyante). 

In this text see how salvation means deliverance from 
desires (Mwia) as well as from works (karman). By desire 

” (1064) p. 44 F. Tn iQdiiH tradiMon this iltara- 

tioD Hnds support in tbs commentary oF IMabaya^a Jacos, A con'' 
cCrdancc p. ^). 



man is fettered in the i^'Cirld of works. He p erf or 1113 works ac¬ 
cording to his desireSj and lie reaps the fruits of his works in 
this world or in another. As long as he is bound by kiima and 
karman he cannot get out o£ the cycle of existence.”^ 

We see that on one hand all kinds of works are regarded 
as evil as they fetter man in the cycle of existence, but that 
on the other hand the texts know very well how to distinguish 
between good and evil works. This double attitude is funda¬ 
mental for the ethics of the Upanisads. The more we hear of 
salvation, the less any importance is attached to the distinction 
between good works and evil ones. Some scholars have been 
led by this fact to the opinion that the Upanisads should be 
indifferent to morality. In a somew^hat parallel way criticism 
has often been advanced against Christianity. When in the 
New^ Testament the salvation by faith, not by works, is preached, 
a difficulty with regard to the foundation of ethics arises, in 
many ways similar to that which is met with in the Upanisads, 
That from other points of view the attitudes to works are most 
divergent in the iJcw TesUment and in the Upanisads, need 
not he dealt with here. The parallel difficulty may warn us, 
however, not too easily to interpret the Vedic attitude as 
licentionsuess and contempt of morality. 

Most expressively many texts state that the deliverance 
taught by them, is not disturbed by evil works. Kau?. 1 .4 says 
of the wise man who reaches the world of Brahman that he 
shakes off hie good and evil deeds. ^‘Then, just as one driving 
a chariot looks down upon the two chariot-wheels, thus he looks 
down upon day and night, thus upon good deeds and evil deeds 
(sukrtadtiskrte)y and upon aJl pairs of opposites. This one, 

^ Cf further Dasseipta, A hiatory of Indian philosophy I p. Mf; Fau: 
op. cit. p. 34^. 

E. g. Huns, The thirteen principal Upaniahade p. 5® tf. The mcrality 
of (he UpaniBAda ia dofended, though in ways that cannot be wholly ac- 
cepted, e. hy HoFErsa, Ethice cf India p. ff; KADRAXRismTAt;, Indian 
phUoaophy I p. £33 If; IzrEVEa op.dt. p. 74 ff. Cf also Datta, MuksiiSi 
or the Vediotic release, JSAS New Series 20 (1888) p. 51311. 
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(levEnd (if gootl deeds (vi-mkrfa), devoid ef evil deeds (ti- 
ditshrla), 11 knovr'er of Kraliuian^ unto very Bralimon goes on.'^ 
In fhe Sniirie Lp^ni^^d, III. we find examples of the evil deed^ 
that do not harm the wise man: “He who knows me (Indra, the 
context ijives examples of his sins, which have not injured him) 
— by no deed (karman) whatsoever of his is his world injured, 
not by stealing {s(e^)^ not by killing an embryo (bhrunahatyH)^ 
not by the murder of his mother, not by the murder of his father. 
If he has done any evil (papa), the dark colour departs not 
from his face,” And in Brh. V. 14.8 we find the same sUtement 
in a comprehensive sentence: '"Even so one who knows this, 
although he commits very much evil consumes it all and 

becomes clean and pure, ageless and free from death (amria)/^ 

These quotations contain strong expressions of the greatness 
of salvation, Tiie man that reaches the goal leaves every deed, 
be it the w'orst of all eins, behind. But at the same time as the 
texts proclaim that evil deeds do not hinder salvation, they 
do not accept these evil deeds as good. Stealing and killing 
are mentioned as examples of deeds that remain evil. 

When dealing with the ideas of a cycle of existence, we have 
seen that the Upanisads teach different destiniea according to 
different merits. The end of the Ohaud.-text on these matters 
has not been quoted above and may he quoted hero (V, 10. S— 
10): '^As to this, ther^ is the following verse: 'The plunderer 
(sfeJw) of gold, he who drinks liquor (sura), the invader of a 
teachers bed, the Brahman^klller, these four sink downward, 
and fifth, he who consorts with them.’ But he who knows these 
five fires thus, is not stained with evil (pupwwtn), even though 
consorting with these people. He becomes pure, clean, possessor 
of a pure world who knows this, yea, he who knows this,” Here 
evil works are said to be punished through “sinking down¬ 
ward”. As to those consorting with the evil-doers it is said 
that they share the same fate, but the deliverance taught by the 
Upani^ad is great enough to save them. 

For the evil w^orks that are mentioned now and then in the 
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Upani^ada the typical words for siHj met witli in the ritual 
texts: ettant ugas etc.^ are not used. In the UpaniKads ena$ 
appears only when RV L ISO^ 1 is quoted in Brh. V. 15 h 1 and 
in 18.'“ Sometimes we find howeveri as the contrast 

of satya^ e. g. in Mund. III. L 6: "Truth {saiga) alone conquers, 
not falsehood The context speaks of satyaj austerity 

{tapas\ right knowledge and ehastUy {brahmacarya) 

as means to salvation. This should be understood in the way 
that such things are of importanee as preparations for the 
obtainment of deliverance, which, as has been demonstrated 
above p. 104, comes only through meditation. Now and then we 
find texts dealing with the preparations for meditation, e. g. Brh. 
IV. 4. S3, Katha IL 24. Sometimes we hear of the duties of the 
various stages of life and of the necessity of pursuing the duties 
just of one’s proper stage (e. g. Maitri IV. 3). Kena ,83 saj^ com¬ 
prehensively: "Austerity {tapas)^ restraint and work 

{karmaii) are the foundatioo of if (i. e. the doctrine, upanlyxd). 
The Vedas are all its limbs. Truth {satya) is its abode,” Among 
the virtues we find here Actrman. That katinan may be positive¬ 
ly valued in this way, does not conflict with the fact that else¬ 
where it is diespised. Works have a preparatory importancej but 
do not lead to final salvation, 

A close study of the ethics of the Upanisads does not belong 
to our Bubjecty however. As has been repeatedly stated, the 
question of which works are good and which evil has no direct 
relation to deliverance as this conception is expounded in these 
texts. It is of importance in the earlier stages of life, but not 
in the forest-stage. The forest-dweller is not concerned with 
such sins as are treated in the ritual texts. He leaves good 
and evil works behind, and finds deliverance in a w^orld where 
such contrasts do not exist. Consequently, the Upanisads do 
not speak of deliverance from sin, but of deliverance from "all 
opposite pairs", such as good and evil works, birth and death. 

" Outride tie Upanlead* treated in the preeept study, cimw ia met 
with in M&hfln&riya^a-up. (Jacw, A ccmcord&U'Oe p. 



VII, 


CONCLUSION 


l have ecme to the end of my study. My main points may 
be Gimmied ijp as foilo’ws* 

1. My interest has been concentrated on the question of 
salvation* As in Indian religions salvation is generally under¬ 
stood as the final deliverance from this worldly existence^ it 
might be argued that in the Veda there are ideas of salvation 
only in the Opanisads, and that eyen in these texts such ideas 
are but little developed. I have taken “salvation" in a broader 
sense, in accordance with the original meaning of the Sanakrlt 
terms for it: mukti, mokstt. The verb muRcati, from which these 
terms are derived, is met with in all parts of the Veda, usually 
in the sense of delivering from some evil or other* These evils 
have been the subject of my investigation* Having many 
synonyms, mitjicati is not used in any fixed terminologyj by 
which the reaeanch might be restricted. Only gradually has 
miijicati become the central word for expressing deliverance 
from evil. 

This Questioning of the ideas of deliverance from evil implies 
a questioning of the very foundations of Vedic religion, I have 
been more interested in that which tbe various Vedic texts 
have in common than in that in which they have diverging 
opinions* I am well aware that the Veda does not contain any 
definite eystem and that the idea^ met with in these texts are 
manifold and often contradictory* This does not exclude the 
factj however, that various traits may be found to be common 
to the texts or at least to certain kinds of texts* Such fun da- 
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merttal ideas arc met with not lea&t witli toward to the question 
of delivernnce from evil. 

2. When dealing with various kinds of evil and arrang^ing 
tliem under eertain heads, it has appeared moat convenient to 
see the ideas against the background of the orthodox theories 
of the life of a Brahman. Scholars have generally given un¬ 
satisfactory attention to this point of view% being mainly in¬ 
terested in the historical evolution of various Vedio ideas^ In 
the Veda the system of various stages of life has no fixed form, 
but the main point of it seems to be very ancient; the distinction 
betvfeen an active life in the village with ritual and social 
duties, and a meditative stage in the forests^ According to this 
pattern the whole Veda ha^ been arranged. Samhitas and 
Brahmapas are concerned with the sacrifice and belong con¬ 
sequently to village life. With their texts, intended for medita¬ 
tions, the Upani^ads, on the other hand, belong to the forest 
life. Now it is natural that in his social stage the Vedie man 
wants to be delivered from human and superhuman enemies, 
diaeaseB, curses, etc. Such evils are often regarded as conse¬ 
quences of sin, but sin is also looked upon as a. disease or an 
uneleanness in itself. Death in a premature age is feared, too, 
as well as a menacing recurring death in a now life. Death is 
good only as the normal death in old age, wben all the duties 
of life have been performed. — In the meditative stage of life, 
the aspect of the evils of life changes. The evils threatening 
an ordered social life lose their importance, when the hermits 
abandon everything that belongs to such a life. In the Upanisads 
we find the hermits so highly absorbed by the positive ideas of 
Atman-Brahman, however, that we do not hear much of the 
evils from which they want to be delivered. Death continues 
to be regarded ae a central evil. Sometimes we hear of it also 
as a good thing leading to final salvation. When in Yedic times 
the idea of a cycle of existence is developed in ways that 1 have 
tried to trace, death becomes a moment in this cycle to those 
who have not found the delivering knowledge, but to the wise 
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man a passage to final salvation► ITiis aspect of life as an evil 
and of death as a gate to deliverance apjjears mn'Xinly in those 
Upaniisads, in ^vhich wc may stippose an influence from Uuddh- 
ism* la the forest stage of life, into which according to Vedie 
orthodoxy man shail eater only after liaving passed through 
the social stage, the hennit prepares himself for death, finding 
the Highest Good in something that is beyond both life and 
death. Desire, works and false knowledge are now the evil 
things that fetter man in this life of individuality. The typically 
Vedie words for sin are not used for these things, but they 
may be regarded as the forest-stage equivalents of them. 

3. As I have just said, the distinction between a social stage 
of life and a meditative one seems to be very ancient, 1 think 
we may see it as a consequence of the meeting between Aryan 
and pre-Aryan civilization in India. Of the pre-Aryao civilisa¬ 
tion wo have obtained some ideas through the excavations in 
the Indus valley. Scholars do not agree as to whether, when 
and how the Aryans met thie culture. We do not know whether 
it has covered places and times for which the excavations have 
not given direct evidence, but probably this baa been the case. 
I think may suppose that the Aryans met this culture or 
at least a similar one when invading India. Materially, the 
Indus civilisation stood on a very high leveL On its spiritual 
features we are but little informed. In this sphere the most 
interesting find is a picture of a man who seems to sit in the 
position of a yogin. He has three faces and is surrounded by 
animals. From this find the conclusioiLS seem to be justifiable 
that Siva (or his prototype) was known in pre-Vedic India and 
that the art of yoga w-as practised. We may venture the hypo¬ 
thesis that the Veda, in which meditation obtained a place in 
the texts Intended fer the last stage of life, inherited this art 
from pre-Aryan India. Tlie archicologicai finds strengthen the 
belief, earlier advanced on other grounds, that Indian religion 
owes mnch to tho pre-.^ryan population of India. Even the 
Veda is a syutheais of Aryan and pre-Aryan elements. The 
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latter ]iave been of Importance not least for the Vcdic ideag of 
E;a!vatIon^ 

In no other part of the world can the religious history be 
followed so contlnuoiialy as in India^ Beginning with the reli^on 
of the Indus-people about 3300 B. C.^ we are able to follow the 
development of Hinduism through the "Veda and so further on 
to this day. As long as we do not know more of pre-Yedic 
India, the Yedlc system remains the foundation of Hinduism^ 
however. Bfodem Hinduism cannot be understood apart from 
the Veda, even though tlieae ancient tests are studied only by 
3 minority among modern Hindus. 

In India to-day a great religious struggle is going on. The 
main powers are Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, and modem 
Secularism. The three latter derive strength from their inter¬ 
national character, Hinduism especially from its long ind^enous 
history. Those interested in this struggle are obliged to find 
points of contact and of division, and this must be done 
through comparative studies. Such compaTative studies must 
be preceded by studies of the single religions from such aspeota 
as can be fruitful for comparisons. Such an aspect is the 
deliverance from evil, a question about which every religion 
has something to say. 
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